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CHAPTER XVI. 
THE ‘IRREPRESSIBLE CONFLICT.” 


FROM its foundation in the United States until the 
year 1800 Methodism had testified against slavery as a 
moral evil. Many of its enactments were uncompromising, 
and all were beyond the position taken by other churches 
and in advance of public sentiment; although very soon 
after the Methodist Episcopal Church was organized con- 
cessions began to be made in view of the necessities of the 
South. 

The tone of condemnation was softened in 1804, and “in 
1808 all that relates to slave-holding among private mem- 
bers was stricken out, and no rule on the subject has ex- 
isted since.” ? 

The New England Antislavery Society was organized 
in 1832; the American in 1833. Ataconvention in Phila- 
delphia there were sixty-three abolitionists from eleven 
States of the Union; among them William Lloyd Garrison 
and John G. Whittier. They lectured and distributed 
tracts, until in the year 1835 they were able to expend 
thirty-five thousand dollars, issue a million publications, 
organize five hundred auxiliary societies, and keep fourteen 
lecture agents employed. 

The Ohio Conference in that year passed a resolution 


1 Dr. Durbin, debates of 1844. ‘‘ Journal of General Conference,”’ vol. 
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against abolition and antislavery societies. The Baltimore 
Conference, in 1836, declared itself convinced of the great 
evil of slavery, but opposed in every part and particular 
to the proceedings of the abolitionists. The Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg, and Michigan conferences of 1838 passed 
similar resolutions, déclaring it incompatible with the 
duties and obligations of Methodist preachers to deliver 
abolition lectures, promote meetings in the interest of that 
movement, attend its conventions, or circulate its publica- 
tions. 

The first Methodist abolition society was formed in New 
York City in 1833. La Roy Sunderland presided, and 
Bishop Hedding was chosen permanent president, but de- 
clined to serve. The New England Conference, sitting at 
Lynn in 1835, organized a society, advocating the imme- 
diate and unconditional abolition of slavery, and the Eng- 
lish abolitionist, George Thompson, was invited to preach 
to them. The same year the New Hampshire Confer- 
ence formed a similar organization. “Zion’s Herald” was 
opened to articles in favor of abolition, and published an 
appeal tothe members of the New England and New Hamp- 
shire conferences, written by Sunderland, and signed by 
him and several prominent ministers. It was answered in 
the same paper by a counter-appeal written by D. D. Whe- 
don, and signed by Wilbur Fisk, the famous Father Taylor, 
Abel Stevens, Bishop Hedding, and five others. 

Of the sixteen delegates elected by the New England 
and New Hampshire conferences to the General Confer- 
ence of 1836 fourteen were pronounced abolitionists. One 
memorial was presented, signed by two hundred ministers, 
asking for the restoration of the original rule on slavery. 
Another was signed by 2284 lay members. Many other 
petitions were referred to a committee, but the conference 
passed resolutions condemning abolitionism, and censured 
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George Storrs and Samuel Norris for attending abolition 
meetings. ? 

The New York Wesleyan Society issued “ Zion’s Watch- 
man” on the Ist of January, 1836, with Sunderland as 
editor. Orange Scott issued the ‘ Wesleyan Quarterly 
Review” in 1838. The ‘‘ Wesleyan Journal’? of Hal- 
lowell, and the ‘‘ New England Christian Advocate”’ of 
Lowell, Luther Lee editor, at different times were used 
as organs by the Methodist abolitionists. Orange Scott 
and Jotham Horton established, in Lowell, Mass., in 1840, 
an antislavery paper called the “ American Wesleyan 
Observer.” 

After the General Conference of 1836 the abolitionists 
increased their activity, being greatly stirred up by the 
declarations of that body. The abolitionists in the New 
England Conference in 1837, anticipating that the bishop 
would refuse to put any motion involving slavery and 
abolition, determined that they would block all business 
and adjourn from time to time, and notified Bishop 
Waugh of their purpose. He offered to allow them to 
adopt a respectful petition to the next General Confer- 
ence. Conventions were held, each augmenting the ex- 
citement and committing the members to the strongest 
position on slavery, and the bishops refused in many 
instances to put motions relating to the subject. Bishop 
Waugh, in the New England Conference, refused to put a 
motion to refer to a. committee memorials on slavery, 
and would not allow an appeal from this decision; de- 
clined to give an opinion as to whether the memorials 
had been received, and refused to put a motion for an ex- 
pression as to whether the said memorials were in posses- 
sion of the conference. 

The bishop presiding at the New Hampshire Conference 
stipulated six conditions before allowing the appointment 
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of a committee on slavery, and these the conference refused 
to accept. Bishop Hedding prepared an address on the 
subject in which he held that, in harmony with the golden 
rule, there were cases in which a man might hold, and 
under the civil law own, a slave; declared that he believed 
that there were many -such; adding, “ And I am not 
authorized to be the instrument of passing various resolu- 
tions which even imply that they are all sinners.” 

The New York Conference resolved that no one ought 
to be elected to the office of deacon or elder unless he 
would give a pledge that he would refrain from agitating 
the church with discussions on slavery. 

Lucius C. Matlack, three months previous to the sit- 
ting of the Annual Conference, was unanimously licensed 
as a local preacher by the Union charge in Philadelphia 
at the last Quarterly Conference of 1837, and was unani- 
mously recommended to be received as a traveling 
preacher. In the interval twelve members of the Metho- 
dist Church in Philadelphia met and formed a Wesleyan 
Antislavery Society. Matlack assisted to organize this 
society, and was appointed secretary. When the Phila- 
delphia Conference met, and the recommendation of Mat- 
lack was presented, a brother highly commended him, but 
closed his remarks as follows: “In justice to Brother 
Matlack and this conference, I am constrained to say he is 
a modern abolitionist.” One of the presiding elders then 
said, ‘‘ Mr. President, the abolitionists are radicals. This 
young man isaradical. These radicals deny your author- 
ity and the authority of the General Conference. He has 
been spoken of as a young man of talents and piety. If 
he were as pious as St. Paul and as talented as an angel, 
he should never enter this conference as an abolitionist if I 
could prevent it.” After remarks by others the case was 
laid upon the table. 
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Subsequently Matlack served as pastor under the direc- 
tion of a. presiding elder, but at the next session of the 
Philadelphia Conference, when his application for admis- 
sion was renewed, a committee was appointed to confer 
with him. He acknowledged himself “ a modern abolition- 
ist,’ and when the fact was reported he was unanimously re- 
jected ; but on motion of a presiding elder his employment 
on any district during the next year was authorized, 
though many consistently voted against it. At the Quar- 
terly Conference of the Union charge in Philadelphia, 
January 10, 1839, Matlack was refused a renewal of his 
license. That his “ gifts, graces, and usefulness” were 
universally approved and that the sole charge against him 
was abolitionism are proved by a letter from President 
Durbin of Dickinson College, who was on the committee 
to confer with him, and by a testimonial from the Quarterly 
Conference of the Union charge, signed by seven of the 
members of the body: 


‘“ DICKINSON COLLEGE, September 21, 1838. 


“Sir: I have received your letter of the 19th inst. I 
am not sure that I was in conference when your case was 
decided. But I am satisfied that I did not hear (or if I 
did I do not remember) anything urged against you ex- 
cept your connection with abolitionism. I supposed then, 
and suppose now, that this was the cause why you were 
not received, If there were other causes I do not recol- 


lect them. “ Respectfully, 
aie DURBIN 


“The undersigned, being members of the Quarterly 
Meeting Conference of Union charge, Philadelphia, and 
being present at the session of said conference, January 
10, 1839, when the license of Brother Lucius C. Matlack 
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as a local preacher was withheld, deem it an act of justice 
to him to state that the only alleged cause for withholding 
his license was his having delivered public lectures in sup- 
port of ‘modern abolitionism,’ with his avowed intention 
to deliver such lectures as occasion might offer, and being 
in favor of getting up antislavery societies in the church. 
“WILLIAM WILLIAMS, “HENRY J. PEPPER, 
‘CA, LUDINGTON; “SAMUEL Y. MONROE, 
“THOMAS TAYLOR, “MITCHELL BENNIS, 
“THOMAS K. PETERSON.” 


Charles K. True, James Floy, and Paul R. Brown, of 
the New York Conference, were tried by that body in 
1838 for aiding in the publication of an antislavery tract, 
attending an antislavery convention at Utica, and violat- 
ing an alleged pledge made the year before. Luther Lee, 
of the Black River Conference, acted as counsel for True, 
who, however, was suspended by a vote of ninety-one to 
thirty-seven. Floy also was suspended. The next day 
both agreed to refrain from such actions as the conference 
should forbid, and to abide by its decisions on the subject 
of slavery so long as they remained members of the body. 
Brown refused to make any acknowledgment, and the con- 
ference voted that he be rebuked by the bishop. 

The Pittsburg Conference dropped a probationer of 
ability for lecturing against slavery. The Erie Conference 
suspended Benjamin Preston for delivering abolition lec- 
tures and for denouncing the suspensions in the New 
York Conference. J. S. Barris, a presiding elder, was ad- 
monished for similar conduct. 

When the issue was fairly joined the antislavery party 
divided into two well-defined wings. The radical abo- 
litionists held all slave-holding to be sinful; that no 
slave-holder should be continued in the communion of the 
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Methodist Episcopal Church; that the Methodist Church 
was largely responsible for the continuance of slavery in 
the United States ; that the Discipline should be so changed 
as to exclude them. The conservative antislavery men 
replied that the Old Testament recognized the patriarchs 
as owning slaves, and the New Testament nowhere for- 
bade it. Many others in the church declared slavery to be 
right, and the only proper condition for the negro race, 
and attempted to prove it by the Scriptures.? 

The first regular Methodist antislavery convention was 
held in the Methodist Episcopal church at Cazenovia, 
N. Y., August 3, 1837. The second large one was held 
at Utica, N. Y., May 2, 3, 1838. It elected Orange Scott 
and Luther Lee delegates to represent Methodist abo- 
litionists before the English Wesleyan and the .Canada 
Wesleyan conferences respectively. Lee was informed 
by the president of the Canada Conference in a private in- 
terview that, though it was in sympathy with the abolition- 
ists, it would be improper to receive a delegate, lest the 
friendly relations between the two bodies be disturbed. 
On that account Scott did not visit England. 

The Third General Convention was held in Lowell, 
Mass., in November, 1838, pursuant to a call issued by 
James Porter and signed by nearly fifteen hundred names. 
Joseph A. Merrill presided; Timothy Merritt, formerly 
assistant editor of the “ Christian Advocate,” was first 
vice-president ; La Roy Sunderland, Elihu Scott, and L. C. 
Matlack were secretaries. 

Bishop Hedding, prior to this convention, delivered from 
manuscript an address of four hours in length to the New 
England Conference, on the basis of which Orange Scott 
was made the subject of charges. He replied to the bish- 


1 Matlack’s ‘‘ Antislavery Struggle and Triumph in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church,” pp. 122-125. 
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op’s speech, acknowledging that he had made erroneous 
statements injurious to the reputation of Bishop Hedding, 
but said that he had retracted a number and was prepared 
to retract others. The complaints were not pressed, but 
the following year the bishop presented to the conference 
formal charges against Scott. They were not sustained. 

Sunderland, charged with slanderous misrepresentation, 
was tried before the New England Conference in 1836, 
Nathan Bangs being the prosecutor, but was acquitted 
by a two-thirds vote; was tried the next year, Bangs 
prosecuting, but acquitted; again in 1838 with similar 
result, and in 1839, on charges made by the New York 
Annual Conference, which was represented by Bangs and 
by Francis Hodgson, the most acute debater the church has 
produced, and one of its most forcible orators, and again 
acquitted. Finally acommittee in New York tried him in 
his absence, and declared him suspended from the ministry 
until the next session of the New England Conference, 
when the proceedings were set aside. 

He was immediately put on trial on a new charge of 
having slandered Bishop Soule by admitting into the 
“Watchman” the false statement that he had said that 
he had never yet advised the liberation of a slave, and 
that he never should; also for publishing a criticism in 
verse by a female correspondent, with an editorial re- 
mark that every letter of it was justified. One stanza of 
the criticism is this: 


Receive this truth—deep, dark, thy stain; 
Thy very soul is tinged with blood; 
Go, do thy first works o’er again— 
Go, cleanse thee in the Saviour’s blood. 


Soule presided during this trial. James Porter, him- 
self an extraordinary debater, writing in 1875, says: “ Mr. 
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Sunderland’s defenses were wonderful specimens of de- 
fensive power, such as, we have never heard excelled in 
any court or conference since.’”’ Sunderland was below 
medium size, his voice was husky and on the lowest key, 
whereas his opponent spoke in thunder tones. Sunder- 
land said, ‘I envy the vocal power of my enemy ; but, sir, 
that is all I do envy about that man.” 

The rulings of Soule in a case where his own repu- 
tation was involved were such as to provoke sharp 
words from Sunderland. The bishop attempted to main- 
tain his dignity by administering a very stern rebuke: 
“Tn all my experience and in all my intercourse with my 
fellow-men, I have this to say: that La Roy Sunderland 
is the first man that ever dared to speak to me in that 
manner.” Sunderland, using every atom of his strength, 
almost screamed in reply, “I thank God, sir, that you 
have lived long enough to find one man who will tell you 
to your face what many others say of you behind your 
backii+ 

The charge of slander was sustained by a small majority, 
but the only penalty inflicted was that he be required to 
publish the finding in ‘ Zion’s Watchman ” without note or 
comment. He did so, inserting the words in display type, 
with deep mourning border around them. At this confer- 
ence he withdrew from the traveling ministry by location. 

While these proceedings were taking place in the North 
conventions equally excited were being held and resolutions 
correspondingly intense were being passed in the South both 
in church and state. In the condition of mind naturally in- 
duced by them the General Conference of 1840 assembled. 

Just before that the Annual Conferences were asked to 
pass judgment on a change in the general rule on slavery 
proposed by the New England Conference, so that it 
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should read, “the buying or selling or holding men, 
women, or children as slaves, except on purpose to free 
them.”’ In the Genesee thirty voted for and sixty against; 
in the Pittsburg only five votes were given for it; and all 
other conferences outside of New England gave less than 
these two, and some none. The Michigan gave one affirm- 
ative vote; the Erie three. Antislavery memorials, signed 
by five hundred traveling preachers and more than ten 
thousand private members, were sent to the General Con- 
ference; but only one in seven of the twenty-eight Annual 
Conferences asked for antislavery action. 

A memorial from New York City, signed by nearly 
twelve hundred abolitionists, roused much excitement. 
Orange Scott, contrary to the facts, was charged with 
fraud in connection with this memorial. Action was 
taken which caused dissatisfaction among the abolitionists. 
Silas Comfort, a member of the Missouri Conference, had 
appealed from a decision of that body, which had. ad- 
judged him guilty of maladministration for admitting the 
testimony of a colored member against a white. After a 
protracted debate, on the 17th of May the conference re- 
jected a resolution confirming the decision of the Missouri 
Conference. The next day, on motion of Ignatius A. Few, 
an influential member of the Georgia Conference, by a vote 
of seventy-four to forty-six the conference passed this res- 
olution: “Resolved, That it is inexpedient and unjustifiable 
for any preacher among us to permit colored persons to 
give testimony against white persons in any State where 
they are denied that privilege in trials at law.” 

Attempts were made subsequently to reconsider Few’s 
resolution; but after various amendments and substitutes 
were offered a final vote was taken on a substitute offered 
by William A. Smith, of Virginia: “ That it is inexpedient 
and unjustifiable for any preacher among us to admit per- 
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sons of color to give testimony on the trial of white per- 
sons in any slave-holding State or Territory where they are 
denied that privilege in trials at law; Provided, that when 
an Annual Conference in any such State or Territory shall 
judge it expedient to admit of the introduction of such 
testimony within its bounds it shall be allowed to do so.” 
This was lost by a tie vote of sixty-nine to sixty-nine. 

Much unpleasantness of feeling having been aroused, 
Bishop Soule, on the 2d of June, offered the following 
resolutions, which were adopted by a vote of ninety-seven 
to twenty-seven: 

“1. Resolved, That in the decision of this conference, in 
the case of the appeal of the Rev. Silas Comfort, it is not 
intended to express or imply that the testimony of colored 
persons against white persons in church trials is either ex- 
pedient or justifiable in any of the slave-holding States or 
Territories where the civil laws prohibit such testimony in 
trials at law. 

“2. Resolved, That it is not the intention of this confer- 
ence, in the adoption of the resolution of the Rev. Ignatius 
A. Few, of Georgia, in regard to the admission of the tes- 
timony of colored persons, to prohibit such testimony in 
church trials in any of the States or Territories where it is 
the established usage of the church to admit it, and where, 
in the judgment of the constitutional judicatories of the 
church, such testimony may be admitted with safety to 
the peace of society and the best interests of all concerned. 

“3. Resolved, That it is not the intention of this confer- 
ence, in either of the above cases or in any action had by 
this body, to express or imply any distrust or want of 
confidence in the Christian piety or integrity of the nu- 
merous body of colored members under our pastoral care, 
to whom we are bound by the bonds of the gospel of 
Christ, and for whose spiritual and eternal interests, to- 
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gether with all our fellow-men of every color and in every 
relation and condition in life, we will never cease to labor.”’ 

The subject of slavery was also discussed in the “ An- 
swer of the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church”! to a fraternal address from the British Wesleyan 
Conference. That document had specifically referred to the 
subject, and, while declining to advocate violent and ill-con- 
sidered measures, it said, ‘‘ We are, however, strongly and 
unequivocally of the opinion that it is at this time the para- 
mount Christian duty of the ministers of our most merciful 
Lord in your country to maintain the principle of oppo- 
sition to slavery with earnest zeal and unflinching firmness.” 

On this subject the Conference of 1840 said: ‘We 
have considered with affectionate respect and confidence 
your brotherly suggestions concerning slavery, and most 
cheerfully return an unreserved answer to them. And we 
do so the rather, brethren, because of the numerous preju- 
dicial statements which have been put forth in certain 
quarters to the wounding of the church.” 

The conference denied that it had adopted any new 
principle or rule of Discipline, and affirmed that it did not 
mean to do so. 

“Of these United States (to the government and laws 
of which, ‘according to the division of power made to 
them by the Constitution of the Union and the constitu- 
tions of the several States,’ we owe and delight to render 
a sincere and patriotic loyalty) there are several which do 
not allow of slavery. There are others in which it is al- 
lowed and there are slaves, but the tendency of the laws 
and the minds of the majority of the people are in favor 
of emancipation. But there are others in which slavery 
exists so universally, and is so closely interwoven with 
their civil institutions, that both do the laws disallow of 
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emancipation, and the great body of the people (the source 
of laws with us) hold it to be treasonable to set forth any- 
thing by word or deed tending that way. Each one of 
all these States is independent of the rest and sovereign 
with respect to its internal government (as much so as if 
there existed no confederation among them for ends of 
common interest), and therefore it is impossible to frame 
a rule on slavery proper for our people in all the States 
alike. But our church is extended through all the States, 
and, as it would be wrong and unscriptural to enact a rule 
of discipline in opposition to the constitution and laws of 
the State on this subject, so also would it not be equitable 
or Scriptural to confound the positions of our ministers 
and people (so different as they are in different States) 
with respect to the moral question which slavery involves. 

“Under the administration of the venerable Dr. Coke 
this plain distinction was once overlooked, and it was at- 
tempted to urge emancipation in a// the States; but the 
attempt proved almost ruinous and was soon abandoned 
by the doctor himself. While, therefore, the church has 
encouraged emancipation in those States where the laws 
permit it, and allowed the freedman to enjoy freedom, we 
have refrained, for conscience’ sake, from all intermed- 
dling with the subject in those other States where the laws 
make it criminal. And such a course we think agreeable 
to the Scriptures, and indicated by St. Paul’s inspired in- 
struction to servants in his First Epistle to the Corinthians 
vii. 20, 21. For if servants were not to care for their serv- 
itude when they might not be free, though if they might 
be free they should use it rather, so neither should masters 
be condemned for not setting them free when they mzght 
not do so, though zf they might they should do so rather. 
The question of the evil of slavery, abstractly consid- 
ered, you will readily perceive, brethren, is a very differ- 
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ent matter from a principle or rule of church discipline to 
be executed contrary to and in defiance of the law of the 
land. Methodism has always been (except, perhaps, in 
the single instance above) eminently loyal and promotive 
of good order; and so we desire it may ever continue to 
be both in Europe and America. With this sentiment 
we conclude the subject, adding only the corroborating 
language of your noble Missionary Society, by the revered 
and lamented Watson, in their instructions to missionaries, 
published in the report of 1833, as follows: 

“« As in the colonies in which you are called to labor a 
great proportion of the inhabitants are in a state of slav- 
ery, the committee most strongly call to your remem- 
brance what was so fully stated to you when you were 
accepted as a missionary to the West Indies: that your 
only business is to promote the moral and religious im- 
provement of the slaves to whom you may have access, 
without in the least degree, in public or private, interfer- 
ing with their civil condition.’ ” 1 

Another affair of importance was a remonstrance of 
thirty official members of the church in the Baltimore Con- 
ference against the action of that body in refusing to recom- 
mend for ordination certain local ministers who held slaves. 
The committee made a report occupying nearly six pages 
of the “ Journal,” reviewing the whole subject, and offered 
a resolution, which was adopted: 

“Resolved by the delegates of the several Annual Con- 
ferences, in General Conference assembled, That, under the 
provisional exception of the general rule of the church on 
the subject of slavery, the simple holding of slaves, or 
mere ownership of slave property, in States or Territories 
where the laws do not admit of emancipation and permit 
the liberated slave to enjoy freedom, constitutes no legal 
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barrier to the election or ordination of ministers to the 
various grades of office known in the ministry of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and cannot, therefore, be 
considered as operating any forfeiture of right in view of 
such election and ordination.” 

Daniel Dorchester, presiding elder of the Springfield 
district of the New England Conference, in 1838 refused 
to allow a Quarterly Conference to pass antislavery reso- 
lutions, and abruptly adjourned it. A call was published 
in “ Zion’s Herald”’ for a conference of laymen “to give a 
united and decided expression of opinion in relation to the 
oppressive course pursued by the presiding elder during the 
last year.”’ The convention was held, and a committee ap- 
pointed to correspond with Bishop Waugh and request the 
removal of the elder. The committee complied with its in- 
structions, and not only proposed the removal of Dorchester, 
but nominated several gentlemen who, in the opinion of the 
convention, would be acceptable and useful as president 
of the district. Waugh replied, admitting that “ Zion 
mourned on the district’’ as represented by the brethren, 
but adding, ‘While I mourn on that account, I have no 
reason to believe that the causes of her desolation are to 
be found in either the talents, piety, or conduct of your 
presiding elder.” He thus closed: 


“In the absence of all specific objection in your request 
for his removal (to say nothing of the anti- Methodist char- 
acter of your convention, and without charging this irreg- 
ularity to its true cause, which has also operated your 
mournful desolations), I must respectfully inform you that 
I do not see sufficient cause to remove Brother Dorchester 
from the Springfield district. 

“Respectfully yours, 
“B, WAUGH.” 
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He had presided at the preceding session of the New 
England Conference, and the following charge and speci- 
fication had been presented against Dorchester: 

“Charge.—For exceeding the powers of his office. 

“ Speci fication.—In peremptorily arresting the Quarterly 
Meeting Conference, on the evening of the thirteenth day 
of August last, in the midst of business which he had 
allowed them to commence; and for suddenly and unprec- 
edentedly adjourning the conference contrary to the ex- 
press wish of the great majority of the conference, thereby 
abridging them in the exercise of their privileges of an 
associated body.” 

The conference declared the charge sustained, and cen- 
sured Dorchester. 

He appealed to the General Conference of 1840, and on 
the trial was heard without limitation of time. Four mem- 
bers of the delegation from the New England Conference, 
including Orange Scott, replied to him, and Joseph Hol- 
dich responded in his behalf. Bishop Andrew decided 
that the delegates from the New England Conference 
could not reply to Dorchester. An appeal was taken by 
a Southern delegate, but the decision of the chair was sus- 
tained. 

At the close of the discussion the following resolution, 
moved by Ignatius A. Few, was adopted by a vote of one 
hundred and twenty yeas against seventeen nays: “Re- 
solved, That the decision of the New England Conference 
of 1839, censuring the Rev: D: Dorchester and requiring 
him to pursue a different course in future, be, and the 
same hereby is, reversed.” 1 

The report on slavery was non-committal, and the con- 
ference would not allow a minority report to be presented. 
Scott was permitted, however, to oppose the adoption 
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of the report, and, his time being indefinitely extended, 
he occupied two hours. All accounts agree that he spoke 
with directness and courage, in a dignified and conciliatory 
manner. 

William A. Smith, of the Virginia Conference, after say- 
ing that if slavery was a moral evil, Scott reasoned like a 
philosopher and ought not to be condemned, denied that 
it was such, 

Scott was possessed of extraordinary forensic and gen- 
eral oratoric power. John G. Whittier, the poet of nature, 
philanthropy, abolitionism, and of the traditions of New 
England, gives an instance: 

“We had listened with intense interest to the thrilling 
eloquence of George Thompson, and Henry B. Stanton 
had put forth one of his happiest efforts. A crowded 
assembly had been chained to their seats for hours. It 
was near ten o’clock in the evening. A pause ensued; 
the audience became unsettled, and many were moving 
toward the door purposing to retire. A new speaker 
arose. He was a plain-looking man, and seemed rather 
to hesitate in the few observations he first offered. An 
increasing disposition to listen evidently encouraged him, 
and he became animated and lively, eliciting demonstra- 
tions of applause. Spurred on by this, he continued with 
increasing interest evident on the part of his hearers, who 
now resigned themselves willingly to his powerful appeals, 
responding at short intervals in thunders of applause. To 
many his illustrations were new and startling. I never can 
forget the masterly manner in which he met the objection 
that abolitionists were blinded by prejudice and working 
in the dark. ‘Blind though we be,’ he remarked, ‘aye, 
sir, though blind as Samson in the temple of Dagon, like 
him, if we can do no more, we will grope our way along, 
feeling for the pillars of that temple which has been con- 
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secrated to the bloody rites of the Moloch Slavery ; and, 
grasping their base, we will bend forward, nerved by the 
omnipotence of truth, and, o’erturning the supports on 
which this system of abomination rests, upheave the entire 
fabric, whose undistinguishable ruins shall yet mark the 
spot where our grandest moral victory was proudly won.’ 
The climax was complete’; the applause was unbounded as 
the speaker retired. Upon inquiry, we heard the name of 
O. Scott, now so well known among the ablest advocates 
of the slave’s cause.” ? 

The following “lame and impotent conclusion,” equally 
distasteful to the North and to the South, was reached by 
the conference: 

“Since the commencement of the present session of the 
General Conference memorials have been presented, prin- 
cipally from the Northern and Eastern divisions of the 
work, some praying for the action of the conference on 
the subject of slavery, and others asking for radical 
changes in the economy of the church. The results of 
the deliberations of the committees to whom these memo- 
rials had a respectful reference, and the final action of the 
conference upon them, may be seen among the doings of 
this body as reported and published. The issue in several 
instances is probably different from what the memorialists 
may have thought they had reason to expect. But it is 
to be hoped they will not suppose the General Conference 
has either denied them any legitimate right or been want- 
ing in a proper respect for their opinions. Such is the 
diversity of habits of thought, manners, customs, and do- 
mestic relations among the people of this vast republic, 
and such the diversity of the institutions of the sovereign 
States of the confederacy, that it is not to be supposed an 
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easy task to suit all the incidental circumstances of our 
economy to the views and feelings of the vast mass of 
minds interested. We pray, therefore, that brethren 
whose views may have been crossed by the acts of this 
conference will at least give us the credit of having acted 
in good faith, and of not having regarded private ends or 
party interests, but the best good of the whole family of 
American Methodists.” 

How unsatisfactory all these proceedings were to the 
abolitionists subsequent events made obvious. 

On the 13th of May, 1841, a small connection, taking 
the name of Wesleyan Methodists, was formed in Michi- 
gan. In two years it reported 17 stationed preachers, 9 
circuits, and 1116 members.! 

Numerous individuals seceded from the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church and joined other denominations, while many 
withdrew, undetermined whether to form a new sect or 
remain disconnected from the visible church. Orange 
Scott, whose health had been impaired, spent a year or 
more in partial retirement at Newbury, Vt., but contrib- 
uted articles to the press in which he questioned whether 
his past mode of conducting the antislavery controversy 
had been wise, and expressed doubts of the possibility of 
reforming the church until the state should move. In one 
of his essays he said that “ there is no alternative but to 
submit to things pretty much as they are, or secede.” He 
declared that he had never felt prepared to withdraw, but 
announced his opinion that those who could not conscien- 
tiously submit to Methodist economy and usages would do 
better to leave peaceably. 

Matlack’s “ Life of Scott” furnishes evidence that vari- 
ous prominent men in the Methodist Episcopal Church 
urged the latter to prepare a plan of church government, 
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call a convention, and secede, assuring him of their hearty 
cooperation. 

Finally, in 1842, Scott, with Jotham Horton and La 
Roy Sunderland, announced their withdrawal in a paper 
then established, known as the ‘True Wesleyan,” and 
called a convention of all who agreed with them to pre- 
pare for the organization of a church which should be 
non-episcopal and antislavery. Luther Lee, Cyrus Prin- 
dle, Edward Smith, W. H. Brewster, Marcus Swift, Lucius 
C. Matlack, and many others coalesced with them. A 
convention for organization was held May 31, 1843, at 
Utica, N. Y., and the Wesleyan Connection of America 
was formed. About six thousand adhered to them, in- 
cluding twenty-two from the traveling ministry of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, ‘‘and as many more from 
the Protestant and Reformed Methodists ;’’ to these were 
added forty-four who reported by letter. These were di- 
vided into six Annual Conferences, and at the first Gen- 
eral Conference, held eighteen months afterward, a total 
membership of fifteen thousand was reported.? 

This church retained Quarterly, Annual, and General 
Conferences. Scott was in favor of a modified episcopacy, 
diocesan in character, with a limitation of time, and eligi- 
bility to reélection every four years. The general rule on 
slavery was changed so as to read, “ Buying or selling of 
men, women, or children with the intention to enslave 
them, or holding them as slaves, or claiming that it is right 
so to do.” The eighth Article of Religion held: “We 
are required to acknowledge God as our only Supreme 
Ruler, and all men are created by him equal in all nat- 
ural rights. Wherefore all men are bound so to order all 
their individual and social and political acts as to render 
to God entire and absolute obedience, and to secure to all 
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men the enjoyment of every natural right, as well as to 
promote the greatest happiness of each in the possession 
and exercise of such rights.” 

The House of Representatives of the legislature of 
Maryland, early in 1842, passed a resolution the tendency 
of which would be to drive from Maryland or reduce to 
bondage free negroes. The bill was entitled “ An Act for 
the Better Security of Negro Slaves, and Promoting In- 
dustry and Honesty among the Free People of Color.” 
Dr. Bond, who had written so vigorously and relentlessly 
against the abolitionists, and who was a native of that State, 
denounced the movement of the Slave-holders’ Convention 
as ‘‘ beyond the ordinary evil and wickedness of men,” and 
exclaimed, “‘ To our brethren we say, and to all who fear 
God we say, you are released. The Slave-holders’ Con- 
vention has taken off your strait-jackets. The questions 
which we were told it was dangerous to discuss are now 
forced upon us by those who conjured us to be silent for 
the sake of mercy and humanity; and, with the blessing 
of God, we will discuss them to the heart’s content of the 
Slave-holders’ Convention.” 

The columns of the ‘‘ Christian Advocate” were now 
opened editorially to the discussion of slavery. Bond dis- 
cussed two questions: “ Ought the General Conference 
to enact a rule of discipline by which all slave-holders, 
whatever be the peculiar circumstances of the case, shall 
be expelled from the communion of the church?” and “ If 
it be admitted that there are circumstances which will jus- 
tify a Methodist in holding slaves, then, whether it is pos- 
sible to make a rule which, while it will reach all others, 
shall spare those exempt cases.’’ He maintained the neg- 
ative, but allowed the Rev. Robert Boyd to publish two 
articles on the other side. In Bond’s reply he expressed 
modified antislavery views. This led to severe criticism 
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of his attitude in the ‘Southern Advocate.” It was also 
condemned by resolution in various Quarterly Conferences 
in Georgia and Alabama. To these he replied that extreme 
views on the Southern side were as dangerous to the com- 
mon welfare as abolitionism; that the views then uttered 
in the South ‘ would leave us without hope of a better 
state of things; for slavery must not only be endured, but 
purposely propagated :” adding that should the church re- 
quire him to advocate or defend the opinion set forth in 
the resolutions from Georgia and Alabama, he would re- 
sign as editor; and should the church ever cease to testify 
against slavery as a moral evil, as he had defined that term, 
he should seek a purer community.1 

Aroused to their danger by the threatened establish- 
ment of the Wesleyan Connection, the Methodist aboli- 
tionists of New England had begun to hold conventions. 
At a large one held in Boston, January 18, 1843, it was 
resolved that ‘“slave-holding is sin; that every slave- 
holder is a sinner, and ought not to be admitted to the 
pulpit or the communion; that the Methodist Episcopal 
Church is responsible for slavery within its pale.” 

A convention held at Hallowell, Me., declared that, 
“from a careful collection of documentary evidence, with 
other well-attested facts, there are within the Methodist 
Episcopal Church 200 traveling ministers holding 1600 
slaves; about 1000 local preachers holding 10,000; and 
about 25,000 members holding 207,900 more.” 

A similar convention at Claremont, N. H., resolved that 
the “only way to prevent entire dissolution among us as 
a church is in an entire separation from the South.” 


1 “Christian Advocate,” vol. xviii. p. 10. 
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THE ninth delegated General Conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church assembled in the Green Street 
Church of the city of New York on Wednesday, May 1, 
1844, Bishops Soule, Hedding, Andrew, Waugh, and Mor- 
ris being present. Bishop Roberts had died March 26, 
1843, in the sixty-fifth year of his age. Bishop Simpson, 
who knew him well, speaks of him as “ one of the earth’s 
purest and noblest sons.” ! 

The conference convened under a sense of impending 
disaster, the more depressing because none could forecast 
its form. The episcopal address was read by Bishop Soule. 
At made no reference to slavery, but dwelt at length upon 
the missions among “people of color” in the Southern 
and Southwestern States, giving thanks to God that ‘ the 
unhappy excitement which, for several years, spread a 
dark cloud over our prospects, and weakened our hands, 
and filled our hearts with grief, has died away and almost 
ceased to blast our labors.”” It condemned the treatment 
of the colored people in those parts of the church where 
slavery did not exist; pointing out that there were four 
Annual Conferences without a colored member; eight 
thers had an aggregate number of 463, an average 
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of less than 60; and that in fifteen—almost half the 
conferences in the connection, and some of them among 
the largest in both ministry and membership—the total 
number of colored members was but 1309. The address 
continued: ‘‘In many of these conferences there is a numer- 
ous colored population, and in each of them a very con- 
siderable number.” It raised the question whether the 
freedom of the people of color within the bounds of these 
conferences could be urged as the cause of their not being 
gathered into the fold of Christ, alleging that such could 
not be the case, because ‘“‘in the city of Baltimore alone 
there are nearly four times the number of colored people 
in the church that we find in the fifteen conferences re- 
ferred to; and yet a vast majority of them are as free as 
they are in almost all of the States embraced in these con- 
ferences: 7 

If this was intended to divert the mind of the General 
Conference from the dangerous subject of slavery, it was 
not successful. Under the call for reports, petitions, and 
memorials, Bishop Andrew being in the chair, when the 
Providence Conference was reached Frederick Upham pre- 
sented a memorial on that subject. Thereupon Collins, of 
Baltimore, moved a “‘ committee, to be called the Commit- 
tee on Slavery, to be constituted of one member from each 
Annual Conference.” Capers, of South Carolina, moved 
to lay this on the table, but the motion did not prevail, 
and the committee was ordered, Upham offering commu- 
nications from six stations, and Benton, from the same con- 
ference, adding another; from eight stations in the New 
England Conference memorials were presented. A me- 
morial of the Maine Annual Conference on the same sub- 
ject was introduced, while from New Hampshire came dis- 
tinct memorials and resolutions from thirty-eight cities and 
towns; western New York sent another; the Black River 
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Conference another; Pittsburg seventeen; North Ohio ten; 
Ohio one; and Rock River one. On the next day was 
presented a memorial from Philadelphia relating to the 
testimony of colored members, and during several days 
following sixty-six memorials were received; some relating 
to colored testimony, others to a change of the general rule, 
others to the appointment of slave-holders to the office of 
missionary secretary, or as missionaries under the direction 
of the parent board. 

In the discussion on their reference to the Committee 
on Slavery, William A. Smith said he was sorry these 
memorials taught the lesson they did, that there were so 
many that were rabid on this subject. They of the South 
could get as many as they pleased of a contrary character, 
but they had thought proper not to offend the feelings of 
the conference by adopting such a course; or otherwise 
they could get them with strong arguments, and abound- 
ing with insulting epithets and degrading remarks calcu- 
lated to arouse the feelings of the Eastern and Northern 
brethren; but they were above it, superior to it, and would 
scorn to stoop to so contemptible a method of defending 
their position. He affirmed that the Southern members 
had never had a fair hearing; that he had never known but 
one solitary instance in which they had been calmly and 
patiently heard, and that was when Dr. Capers addressed 
them. ‘ They were assailed with cries of ‘ Order,’ ‘ Your 
fifteen minutes are out,’ though that had been extended 
again and again; and thus they were dogged into silence, 
and the true ground taken by the South had never been 
fully heard on the floor of that conference.” 

The appeal of Francis A. Harding, of the Baltimore 
Conference, was made the order of the day for Tuesday, 
May 7th. He had been suspended from his ministerial 
standing for refusing to manumit certain slaves that came 
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into his possession by marriage. From this he had ap- 
pealed, William A. Smith appearing for him. The pro- 
ceedings of the Baltimore Conference were read by the 
secretary. It was shown that the matter had been re- 
ferred to a committee of five, which reported that Harding 
had become possessed, of five slaves, The committee rec- 
ommended that ‘‘ WHEREAS, The Baltimore Conference 
cannot and will not tolerate slavery in any of its members, 
therefore Brother Harding be required to execute a deed of 
manumission, and have the same enrolled in a proper court, 
and give to this conference during the present session a 
pledge that this shall be done during the present year.” 

Harding stated that he could not comply, and the mat- 
ter was referred to a committee, which reported that it could 
not induce him to do so. It was then resolved “ that Bro- 
ther Harding be suspended until the next Annual Confer- 
ence, or until he shall assure the episcopacy that he has 
taken the necessary steps to secure the freedom of his 
slaves.” 

The General Conference voted to admit the appeal. 
Smith began his plea by declaring himself to be an anti- 
slavery man, but not an abolitionist in any sense of the 
word. He then furnished evidence that it was impossible 
for Harding to either sell or liberate these slaves; that 
neither he nor his wife, conjointly or separately, could 
manumit them by deed or otherwise. In the course of his 
very able speech, he quoted Judge Key upon the laws of 
Maryland, and also said, “ Now we of the South take both 
sides of the question: slavery is a great evil; it is not nec- 
essarily a sin.” 

Collins impeached the correctness of Judge Key’s repre- 
sentation. He proved that Blake, one of those accused be- 
fore the Annual Conference, had manumitted his boy in 
compliance with the rule of the conference ; maintained that 
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the Discipline had been violated by Harding; that he en- 
tered into this difficulty voluntarily with his eyes open; that 
by becoming a slave-holder he rendered himself unavail- 
able to the Baltimore Conference as a traveling preacher, 
and had violated the position which the Baltimore Confer- 
ence had always taken. 

After others had participated Collins by consent of his 
opponent supplemented his former remarks, and Smith 
made an elaborate reply. At the close of the discussion 
Early, of the Virginia Conference, moved that the deci- 
sion be reversed. When the final vote was counted there 
were one hundred and seventeen nays and fifty-six yeas, 
and Bishop Morris announced that the decision of the Bal- 
timore Conference was affirmed. Capers took an appeal, 
but the chair was sustained by a vote of one hundred and 
eleven to fifty-three. 

The division was portentous. But two votes from South- 
ern States were cast in favor of affirming the decision of 
the Baltimore Conference, one from Texas and the other 
from Missouri. Among the fifty-six who voted to reverse 
the action of the Baltimore Conference were one from the 
Rock River and three from Illinois, including the famous 
Peter Akers. The Philadelphia Conference divided, three 
voting to reverse and two to sustain. The New Jersey 
divided, three voting to sustain, two to reverse. But the 
New York, New England, Providence, Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Troy, Black River, Oneida, Genesee, Erie, Pittsburg, 
Ohio, North Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, and Baltimore voted 
unanimously to sustain the action of the Baltimore Con- 
ference; and the Kentucky, Holston, Tennessee, Mem- 
phis, Arkansas, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Virginia, 
South Carolina, and North Carolina voted unanimously 
the other way, with three of the four from Missouri, and 
one of the two from Texas. 
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Collins presented the following preamble and resolution 
on the 20th of May: 

“WHEREAS, It is currently reported and generally 
understood that one of the bishops of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church has become connected with slavery ; 
and WHEREAS, It is“due to the General Conference to 
have a proper tinderstanding of the matter; therefore, 

“ Resolved, That the Committee on the Episcopacy be 
instructed to ascertain the facts in the case, and report 
the result of their investigation to this body to-morrow 
morning.” 

On the 22d of May, Report No. 3 of the Committee on 
Episcopacy was read: 


“The Committee on Episcopacy, to whom was referred 
a resolution, submitted yesterday, instructing them to 
inquire whether any one of the superintendents is con- 
nected with slavery, beg leave to present the following as 
their report on the subject. 

“The committee had ascertained previous to the refer- 
ence of the resolution that Bishop Andrew is connected 
with slavery, and had obtained an interview with him on 
the subject; and, having requested him to state the whole 
facts in the premises, hereby present a written communi- 
cation from him in relation to this matter, and beg leave 
to offer it as his statement and explanation of the case. 


“<« To the Committee on Episcopacy. 

“* DEAR BRETHREN: In reply to your inquiry, I sub- 
mit the following statement of all the facts bearing on my 
connection with slavery. Several years since an old lady 
of Augusta, Ga., bequeathed to me a mulatto girl, in trust 
that I should take care of her until she should be nineteen 
years of age; that wzth her consent | should then send her 
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to Liberia; and that, in case of her refusal, I should keep 
her and make her as free as the laws of the State of Geor- 
gia would permit. When the time arrived she refused to 
go to Liberia, and of her own choice remains legally my 
slave, although I derive no pecuniary profit from her. She 
continues to live in her own house on my lot, and has 
been and is at present at perfect liberty to go to a free 
State at her pleasure; but the laws of the State will not 
permit her emancipation, nor admit such deed of emanci- 
pation to record, and she refuses to leave the State. In 
her case, therefore, I have been made a slave-holder le- 
gally, but not with my own consent. 

“«Secondly. About five years since the mother of my 
former wife left to her daughter, zot to me, a negro boy; 
and, as my wife died without a will more than two years 
since, by the laws of the State he becomes legally my 
property. In this case, as in the former, emancipation is 
impracticable in the State; but he shall be at liberty to 
leave the State whenever I shall be satisfied that he is 
prepared to provide for himself, or I can have sufficient 
security that he will be protected and provided for in the 
place to which he may go. 

“Thirdly. In the month of January last I married my 
present wife, she being at the time possessed of slaves, in- 
herited from her former husband’s estate, and belonging 
to her. Shortly after my marriage, being unwilling to 
become their owner, regarding them as strictly hers, and 
the law not permitting their emancipation, I secured them 
to her by a deed of trust. 

“Tt will be obvious to you, from the above statement 
of facts, that I have neither bought nor sold a slave; that 
in the only two instances in which I am legally a slave- 
holder emancipation is impracticable. As to the servants 
owned by my wife, I have no legal responsibility in the 
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premises, nor could my wife emancipate them if she de- 
sired to do so. I have thus plainly stated all the facts in 
the case, and submit the statement for the consideration 
of the General Conference. 
“« Yours respectfully, 
7 “* JAMES O. ANDREW.’ 
« All of which is respectfully submitted. 
“ ROBERT PAINE, Chairman.” 


Griffith, seconded by Davis, both of the Baltimore Con- 
ference, offered the following preamble and resolution: 

“ WHEREAS, The Rev. James O. Andrew, one of the 
bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church, has become 
connected with slavery, as communicated in his statement 
in his reply to the inquiry of the Committee on the Epis- 
copacy, which reply is embodied in their Report No. 3, 
offered yesterday ; and WHEREAS, It has been, from the 
origin of said church, a settled policy and the invariable 
usage to elect no person to the office of bishop who was 
embarrassed with this ‘ great evil,’ as under such circum- 
stances it would be impossible for a bishop to exercise the 
functions and perform the duties assigned to a general 
superintendent with acceptance in that large portion of 
his charge in which slavery does not exist; and WHEREAS, 
Bishop Andrew was himself nominated by our brethren 
of the slave-holding States, and elected by the General 
Conference of 1832, as a candidate who, though living 
in the midst of a slave-holding population, was neverthe- 
less free from all personal connection with slavery ; and 
WHEREAS, This is, of all periods in our history as a church, 
the one least favorable to such an innovation upon the 
practice and usage of Methodism as to confide a part of 


the itinerant general superintendency to a slave-holder; 
therefore, 
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“ Resolved, That the Rev. James O. Andrew be, and he 
is hereby, affectionately requested to resign his office as 
one of the bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church.” } 

Collins moved that the report be laid on the table, to be 
taken up the next day, as a meeting of the Northern dele- 
gates was to be held at four that afternoon, to which he 
invited any of the Southern brethren who might wish to 
attend. Capers said this was not an announcement in 
order, but he would take the opportunity to announce that 
there would be a meeting of the Southern delegates at 
three o’clock. 

The chairman then read a paper which had been brought 
to the table: 


“ To the President. 

“REV. AND DEAR SIR: A report has been in circulation 
for some days which is thought to have a very unhappy 
effect on this conference. The report is that a plan has 
been formed by Northern members of the conference to 
force the South into secession, and I have been given as 
authority for this statement. So far as I am concerned, 
the allegation is wholly and unqualifiedly untrue. I pro- 
pose, with your permission, to contradict it with a view to 
promote peace. 

“Yours truly, 
“ THOMAS E. BOND.” 


Bond disclaimed all knowledge of such a plan. Sehon, 
of Ohio, disavowed for himself and the section which 
he represented all connection; Bangs, of New York, fol- 
lowed in a similar strain; and Smith, of Virginia, denied 


1 “ Journal of the General Conference of 1844,” pp. 63, 64. 
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that he was personally implicated in any allusions which 
had been made. 

In speaking in favor of his resolution, Griffith made the 
point that Andrew had by a voluntary choice placed him- 
self in a position to embarrass himself by circumstances 
that rendered it impracticable to discharge the duties as- 
signed to him; that this was a disqualification and sufh- 
cient ground to ask him to resign. 

The preamble of the resolution was changed without al- 
tering the sense, and at this point Bishop Soule made an 
address. He declared himself willing to be immolated, 
exclaiming, “I can be immolated only on one altar, and 
that is the altar of the union of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. You cannot, all the powers of earth cannot, im- 
molate me upon a Northern altar or a Southern altar.” 
He reminded the body that they were before several tri- 
bunals: the galleries, the Christian churches of our own 
land, the whole body of ministers and people in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, public opinion, statesmen, 
civilians, and jurists. He besought them to deliver their 
arguments in soft words, implored them not to raise their 
voices so as to be heard in the street, and to avoid all re- 
flection upon one another. 

Sandford, of New York, assumed the right of the con- 
ference to make this request of Andrew to resign, and 
confined himself to the discussion of the expediency. 
Winans, of Mississippi, referring to the request of the 
senior bishop to be calm, said that he was calm, even if 
it was “the calmness of despair.” He admitted that he 
was “not prepared to deny that the conference had an 
abstract right, with or without cause, to request any 
member of that body to retire from the episcopacy,” or 
that any member had the right to argue in favor of the 
propriety of such a request. He said that in 1832 a slave- 
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holder would have been elected to the office of bishop 
had it not been for the management and trickery of certain 
members of the Baltimore Conference, and charged that 
Pickering, of New England, nominated a man to the office 
who was known to be a slave-holder. Pickering rose to 
deny it. 

Winans said, “I say that by this vote you will render it 
indispensably, uncontrollably necessary that that portion 
of the church should—I dread to pronounce the word, but 
you understand me. Yes, sir; you create an uncontrolla- 
ble necessity that there should be a disconnection of that 
large portion of the church from your body. . . . If you 
pass this action in the mildest form in which you can ap- 
proach the bishop, you will throw every minister in the 
South hors de combat; you will cut us off from all connec- 
tion with masters and servants, and will leave us no option 
—God is my witness that I speak with all sincerity of 
purpose toward you—but to be disconnected with your 
body.” 

Bowen, of the Oneida Conference, made a brief speech 
in favor of the resolution. 

Lovick Pierce indorsed Winans. This venerable man 
exclaimed, ‘‘ There is but one man older than myself in 
the land I live in who is now in the ministry, and he is at 
present an inefficient man. I never wedded my heart to 
my family with less desires that this wedlock should be 
ruptured, than I did to the church which found me a sin- 
ner and, I hope, through God’s grace will land me in 
heaven.” He declared that no question had ever done so 
much harm in the South as the intermeddling of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church with slavery, and exclaimed, 
“Could the cap of hell be lifted to-day, I fear that the 
groans of many damned would be heard coming up, and 
dating the ground of their fall from the merciless act of 
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the church against a free constitution and the laws of the 
land.” He pronounced against the resolution. 

Berryman, of Missouri, opposed it on the ground that it 
had no sanction in the Discipline. 

Coleman, of Troy, would vote for it, but would not wish 
to be considered an enemy to his Southern brethren. He 
had opposed abolitionism from the foundation, but thought 
that the step taken by Bishop Andrew was ‘‘ wonderfully 
unfortunate.” 

Smith, of Virginia, corrected Coleman concerning his 
views of what he (Coleman) and others had done in behalf 
of the Southern brethren by fighting abolitionism. 

Stringfield, of Holston, opposed the resolution on the 
ground of indirection, and on the further ground that it 
was inexpedient, ‘‘ for if Bishop Andrew be shuffled out 
of office, some one must be elected to fill his place, and, 
whoever he might be, he would meet with as little favor 
in the South as Andrew would, with all his disabilities, in 
the North.”’ 

Crowder, of Virginia, endeavored to show that no good 
result could follow from the resignation of Bishop Andrew, 
and solemnly predicted that ‘the division of our church 
might follow, a civil division of this great confederacy 
may follow that, and then hearts will be torn apart, master 
and slave arrayed against each other, brother in the church 
against brother, and the North against the South; and 
when thus arrayed, with the fiercest passions and energies 
of our nature brought into action against each other, civil 
war and far-reaching desolation must be the final results. 
My brethren, are you prepared for this? No; I am sure 
you are not. Then refuse to pass the resolution now 
pending.” 

Spencer, of Pittsburg, replied to the argument that the 
present action was novel by saying that the sztwation was 
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novel; he would expose by an illustration the pretense 
that the bishop ought not to be asked to resign merely 
because there was no rule for it in the Discipline: 
“Suppose that, instead of marrying a respectable lady 
owning slaves, Bishop Andrew had married a colored 
woman. Would Southern or Northern brethren say either 
that he had broken an express rule of Discipline or that 
he would nevertheless be well qualified for a bishop in 
our church? Neither the one nor the other. They 
doubtless would depose him at once, though there is no 
rule to be found declaring in so many words that no white 
man shall marry a colored woman on pain of degradation.”’ 

Nathan Bangs replied to Winans, declaring that he never 
heard from any Northern man that he was willing to vote 
for a slave-holding bishop; that he was never in a caucus 
to nominate bishops, but he had heard from the mover 
of this resolution that, in 1832, the Baltimore Conference 
sent a committee to wait ona slave-holder from the South 
and ask him ‘‘if he was willing to emancipate his slaves if 
they would nominate him. He very courteously and ina 
Christian spirit took time to deliberate, and eventually told 
them he could not do it, and that was the reason why they 
declined to nominate him. Did that look like nominating 
a slave-holder to the episcopacy? And they nominated 
James O. Andrew because he was not a slave-holder.” 
Bangs said that anything that would disqualify a man for 
the office of bishop was fit ground for the action of that 
conference; that he would say that “if any man said that 
every man who holds a slave sins in so doing, that 
would be a disqualification, and also to enter upon the 
possession of slaves would unfit a man for it.” He af- 
firmed that he did not touch the moral character of An- 
drew at all, but that he had acted imprudently and there- 
fore should resign. 
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Capers rose and denied distinctly what Bangs had said, 
and claimed the right to refer to it when he should speak. 
He explained that no one had ever proposed to him to 
emancipate his slaves, but that he was urged to accept this 
appointment, and mentioned his circumstances with regard 
to slavery; that he had constantly opposed the use of his 
name and favored Bishop Andrew. 

Winans asked Davis, of Baltimore, if it was not within his 
knowledge that for several months before the General 
Conference of 1832 arrangements were being made to se- 
cure the election of a Southern non-slave-holding man. 
Davis declared it was the first time he ever heard of it. 
Winans thought he could present twenty witnesses to prove 
the affirmation. Various other personal explanations were 
given, until Bishop Soule respectfully advised the brethren 
not to refer to individual words or private transactions. 

J. B. Finley and J. M. Trimble, of Ohio, moved as a 
substitute for the resolutions the following: 

“WHEREAS, The Discipline of our church forbids the 
doing anything calculated to destroy our itinerant general 
superintendency ; and WHEREAS, Bishop Andrew has be- 
come connected with slavery by marriage and otherwise, 
and this act having drawn after it circumstances which, in 
the estimation of the General Conference, will greatly em- 
barrass the exercise of his office as an itinerant general 
superintendent, if not in some places entirely prevent it; 
therefore, 

“ Resolved, That it is the sense of this General Conference 
that he desist from the exercise of this office so long as 
this impediment remains.”’ 

Stephen Olin addressed the conference upon this sub- 
stitute. After considering the subject generally he said, “If 
ever there was a man worthy to fill the episcopal office by 
his disinterestedness, his love of the church, his ardent, 
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melting sympathy for all the interests of humanity, but, 
above all, for his uncompromising and unreserved advocacy 
of the interest of the slave—if these are qualifications for 
the office of a bishop, then James O. Andrew is preémi- 
nently fitted to hold that office. . . . If I had a hundred 
votes, and Bishop Andrew were not embarrassed by these 
difficulties, . . . he is the man to whom I would give 
them all.” He discussed the whole subject and argued in 
favor of the substitute as a constitutional measure, dis- 
honorable to no one, unjust to no one, and that it should be 
adopted and sent forth with the solemn declaration of the 
conference that it was not designed as a punishment or a 
censure, but merely as a prudential and expedient meas- 
ure, calculated to avert great evils. 

Drake, of Mississippi, commended the spirit of Olin, 
but maintained that in no vital principle did the substitute 
differ from the original resolution, though in the preamble 
he thought it preferable. He then suggested a resolution 
that: 

“WHEREAS, There have been found difficulties of a seri- 
ous nature in the bishops of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church exercising a general superintendency ; therefore, 

“ Resolved, That the General Conference recommend to 
the episcopacy to assign to each superintendent his sphere 
of labor for the next four years.” 

Slicer, of Baltimore, supported the Finley and Trimble 
substitute as milder than the original resolution. 

Crandall, of New England, said that he would have voted 
for the substitute but for the unfortunate speeches that 
had been made. He did not agree with Olin that the 
Southern brethren had a constitutional right to hold slaves. 
Olin subsequently said that he used the term “ constitu- 
tion”? to mean the whole Discipline. 

Cass, of New Hampshire, delivered a radical speech in 
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favor of abolitionism; quoted Wesley thus: ‘ Man-buyers 
are exactly on a level with man-stealers. But perhaps 
you will say, I do not buy any negroes; I only use those 
left me by my father. So far very good. But is it enough 
to satisfy your conscience? . . . I strike at the root of 
this complicated villainy. I absolutely deny all slave-hold- 
ing to be consistent with any degree of justice.” 

At this point he was interrupted by a vote giving Early 
liberty to speak after he finished. The admission of this 
interruption and vote Cass declared to be “ contrary to all 
rule and order.” The hour having arrived, conference ad- 
journed, Cass having the floor. The next day, on the re- 
sumption of the debate, he was recognized by the presi- 
dent, but he said that he had been interrupted in his speech 
the day before, and his rights had been trampled upon, 
and he had no further speech to make. 

Whereupon George F. Pierce, of Georgia, took the floor. 
He charged the other side with practicing legerdemain; 
“that is, they stated abstract propositions of right which 
no man will pretend to deny, and then decided elaborate 
argumentations, and made them to bear on conclusions 
with which these conclusions have no more to do than the 
law of the tides has with the polar star.’ He denied that 
the argument of expediency had half the force assigned to 
it, and affirmed that whatever damage the passage of An- 
drew’s character without censure, or laying the whole 
business on the table, might have with the New England 
conferences, he was not prepared to believe that any con- 
siderable damage would be done in the middle conferences. 
He charged that New Englanders were “ well described 
by Paul as intermeddlers with other men’s matters.”’ 

He predicted when the day of division should come— 
and from the present aspect of the case he believed it would 
—that “in ten years, perhaps less, there would not be one 
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shred of the distinctive characteristics of Methodism left 
within the conferences that depart from us... . The 
episcopacy would be given up, the presiding eldership 
given up, the itinerancy come to an end, and Congrega- 
tionalism be the order of the day.” He said that if the 
New England conferences were to secede, the rest would 
live in peace. 

Longstreet followed, charging that the disturbance arose 
from the idea that the church was a body corporate, an 
ecclesiastical assembly, and that it had entered into special 
legislation, wholly unlike the few and simple rules of the 
early church. 

After a noble introduction on general principles, he said, 
in the matter of slavery, ‘I have ever feared that you 
would begin to presume on your authority and power to 
operate reforms, not by the simple, blessed principles of 
the gospel, but by your ideas of what will best conduce to 
the general interests of Methodism. What is Methodism? 
If it be anything else than the pure gospel religion, let 
Methodism go upon the winds far from my sight... . 
Your rules about slavery have constituted you a high court 
of judicature of the country, and made you judges of all 
the statute laws of the States; and now, whether you are 
to decide these questions in the Annual or General Confer- 
ences, or whether the bishop himself has the prerogative 
of settling them, is not yet decided. . . . There is no bit- 
terness in my heart toward the most uncompromising 
abolitionist in this assembly. It may be we are in fault. 
The truth is between us somewhere; let us see where it 
lies. . . . When Methodism first made its appearance 
among us, she found slavery overspreading the length and 
breadth of the land. She entered her protest against it, 
and in so doing she did more than our Saviour or any 
apostle ever did.” He then made an inventory of the 
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various acts of legislation on the subject, and declared that 
the South, though not approving, had submitted. He de- 
scribes Bishop Andrewas arriving at the conferenceand find- 
ing it in commotion concerning himself. “ He is pained 
and agonized. He convenes the delegates from the slave- 
holding conferences, and, for the sake of peace, proposes 
to resign; but we, to a man, without a dissenting voice, 
declared to him that ‘if he sought the peace of the church 
by that course, he would be disappointed of his object; for 
that his resignation to appease the clamor of the abolition- 
ists would but spread general discontent through the whole 
South. We cannot lie down and see you deposed. If it 
has come to this, that being connected with slavery dis- 
qualifies you, we too are disqualified.’’”” He then turned 
to those who were advocating the resolutions he opposed, 
and said, ‘‘ You have generally, as far as words go, treated 
him with kindness; but there is an eloquence in action, and 
a rebuke—a kind of rebuke and collateral argument that 
it requires no great depth of wisdom to understand, and 
beneath which I have seen our bishop cowering here during 
all the time, as one that scarcely has had the privilege to 
occupy a seat among you, and is necessarily, from his deli- 
cate position, for some days driven from among you. Do 
you expect of us that we shall bow in submission to all this, 
with no better pleas for these measures than you have set 
up? Are we not to be excused if, in the ardor of feeling, 
we sometimes utter words incautiously? Are we not to 
be excused if we do not weigh our thoughts in golden 
balances?” 

This speech, entirely apart from its bearing on the 
question under consideration, is one of the ablest in 
the history of ecclesiastical debate. The reporter gives 
two pages and a half, and summarizes the rest. Accord- 
ing to the account, he showed that the proposed action 
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must necessarily result in the separation of the North and 
South. 

J. T. Peck replied to G. F. Pierce, point by point, dwelling 
particularly upon his statement that he wished New Eng- 
land might secede. He uttered a passage similar in the 
character of its references to Webster’s famous defense of 
Massachusetts, exclaiming, “No, sir, we cannot part so 
easily with the pioneer land of the devoted and sainted 
Jesse Lee!” He closed in a persuasive strain: “ Let the 
South go? No, sir, we cannot part with our brethren 
whom we love so well. True, we cannot compromise 
principle to save ¢hem—nor to save the East... . We 
well not let them go unless they tear themselves from our 
arms bedewed with the tears of affection. ever! no, 
mever [” 

Resuming the next day, he deprecated the remarks of 
Pierce with regard to a division, apologized for the warmth 
and emotion with which he had defended New England, 
but continued at some length in the same strain. 

Pierce responded in a humorous vein. 

Green, of Tennessee, deplored the remarks about division; 
said that he was not an orator, lawyer, professor, presi- 
dent of a college, nor a doctor, but simply a humble Meth- 
odist preacher. Nevertheless he claimed to understand 
the Methodist Discipline. He showed that it was an as- 
sumption that a slave-holder could not have been elected 
bishop in 1832; affirmed that we came within one vote of 
electing such at one time, and spoke long and forcefully, 
stating that he hung over McKendree in his dying hours, 
and snatched from his lips the motto, ‘“‘ All is well.” He 
described McKendree as a diamond of the first water, and 
said that his robes were pure and clean as the mountain 
snow. Green informed the conference that McKendree 
had at one time determined to buy a black boy to wait upon 
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him, but was dissuaded from doing so by E. Bodie, Esq., 
of Tennessee, and himself, on the ground that “if he owned 
the boy he would not obey him more readily than if he 
belonged to another.” He closed by declaring that in the 
South Bishop Andrew’s name was enrolled above all Meth- 
odist names, and with respect to those who, though they 
said that he was no sinner and had violated no law, yet 
were striving to pass this resolution, he felt as though they 
said, “‘ Here, take Bishop Andrew and crucify him, for I 
find no fault in him.” 

On Monday, May 27th, Hamline, of Ohio, took the floor 
to discuss two questions: Has the General Conference 
constitutional authority to pass this resolution? Is it ap- 
propriate and fitting that it should do so? He argued in 
support of the authority from the genius of Methodist pol- 
icy on points which the most nearly resemble it, showing 
that, from the class-leader upward, amenability regards not 
only major but minor morals—not only vices but also im- 
proprieties of behavior. Second, he showed the superiority 
of the General Conference to the episcopacy, contending 
for its legislative and judicial functions, and then proceed- 
ing to its executive, affirming that these are supreme or 
all-controlling; that the General Conference is the foun- 
dation of all official, executive authority. He drew a dis- 
tinction between the constitution of the church and that 
of the United States, and in concluding admitted that a 
minister could not be summarily removed from the minis- 
try, but must have a trial in due form; that the episcopacy 
was an office and not an order, therefore a bishop could be 
summarily removed for an impropriety. Upon the subject 
of expediency he spoke but a few moments, showing the 
nature of a bishop’s influence. Estimated by the clearness 
of its statements, the beauty and propriety of its language, 
close adherence to its many points, relevancy, and the effect 
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it produced, this address must be regarded as one of the 
most persuasive in the history of forensic debate. The re- 
port of it, however, contains indubitable evidence that it 
was printed from the author’s manuscript, or from notes 
subsequently furnished by him, or had been thoroughly 
revised after delivery, which is not the case with a large 
majority of the speeches. 

Comfort, of Oneida, spoke briefly, building an argu- 
ment on the ground that under certain circumstances a 
bishop cannot exercise the episcopal office without the con- 
sent of the General Conference. 

William A. Smith, of Virginia, devoted himself to prov- 
ing that Andrew had not acted improperly and had not 
violated the settled policy of the church; that his pres- 
ent position was not a violation of good faith; that the 
constitutional feature of the episcopacy did not require 
Andrew to desist from the duties of his office; that the 
adoption of either the substitute or the original resolution 
would be proscriptive, that it would close the door of use- 
fulness to a large portion of the colored population, and 
would necessitate a division of the church. He main- 
tained that the General Conference had no right directly 
to evoke a separation, but that the subject should be sent 
back to the membership of the church, who must be con- 
sulted and whose voice must be regarded as an authorita- 
tive decision. He affirmed that this subject could be de- 
cided without any regard to a civil war. “ Nothing can be 
more absurd. Christian nations cannot fall upon measures 
of this sort.’ Differences must be settled by negotiation. 

At the close Hamline arose to correct Smith, and in so 
doing uttered a very important passage: 

“T never said, as Brother Smith affirms, that the admin- 
istrative powers of this conference are absolute. I said 
they were supreme. ‘ Absolute’ means not bound. This 
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conference is bound in all its powers, whether legislative, 
judicial, or executive, by constitutional restrictions. ‘ Su- 
preme’ means that, while acting within its constitutional 
limits, its decisions are final and all-controlling.” 

Collins replied to Longstreet, Capers, and others, and 
submitted a compromise resolution: 

“WHEREAS, The Rev. James O. Andrew, one of the 
bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church, has become 
connected with slavery by marriage and otherwise; and 
WHEREAS, A large portion of our ministry and member- 
ship in many of the Annual Conferences are known to have 
been always opposed to the election of a slave-holding 
bishop, believing that such an event is in contravention of 
the Discipline, which contemplates the episcopacy as an 
‘itinerant general superintendency,’ and calculated also to 
strengthen the bonds of slavery; and WHEREAS, The 
peace and unity of the church in the non-slave-holding 
conferences will be liable to serious interruption from the 
connection of Bishop Andrew with slavery, without some 
definite action of the General Conference in relation to it; 
therefore, 

“1, Resolved, That the members of this General Con- 
ference are constrained to express their profound regret 
that Rev. James O. Andrew, one of the general superin- 
tendents, has become connected with slavery, in view of 
the fact that while thus circumstanced he cannot perform 
the duties of his office acceptably to a large portion of the 
ministers and members of our church. 

“2. Resolved, That Bishop Andrew be, and he hereby 
is, affectionately and earnestly requested to take the nec- 
essary measures to free himself from connection with slav- 
ery at the earliest period practicable within the ensuing 
four years. 

“3. Lesolved, That all the matter pertaining to the appeal 
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of Rev. Silas Comfort, tried at the session of the General 
Conference in 1840, be erased from the Journal.” 

After this Bishop Andrew, under powerful emotion, de- 
livered an address. 

He spoke of his feelings during the trial, which had 
lasted more than a week, and said that, though he had 
“felt, and felt deeply,” he was “not offended with any 
man”; and did “ not quarrel with his abolition brethren,” 
though believing “their opinions to be erroneous and 
mischievous.” He gave an account of the circumstances 
of his election, stating that he objected to permit himself 
to be put in nomination for the office, which had no 
charms for him, as he was in a conference which he 
loved, and had nothing to gain by separation from a 
happy home. But on “ being urged, in the interest of the 
peace of the church and of the prosperity of Methodism 
in the South,” he ‘‘ consented, with the hope of failure.” 
He was never asked if he was a slave-holder, nor what his 


principles were upon the subject. ‘‘ No one dared to ask 
of him a pledge in this matter, or it would have been met 
as it deserved.” He took office upon the law of the 


church as contained in the book of Discipline; and said, 
“TI believe my case is covered by it. It was known that I 
was to reside in the South; I was elected in view of that 
very thing. . . . Well, what was I to do, then? I was 
elected in a country where free persons could not be ob- 
tained for hire; and I could not do the work of the family 
—my wife could not do it. I was compelled to hire 
slaves and pay their masters, but had to change them 
every year because they were bad servants, having no 
interest in me or mine. I believe it would have been 
less sin before God to have bought a servant who 
would have taken an interest in me and I in him; but 
I did not do so. At length, however, I came into the 
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possession of slaves; and I am a slave-holder, . . . and 
I cannot help myself.” He gave an account of his second 
marriage and the manner in which he came into the pos- 
session of slaves, and proceeded, “ Sir, I have no pledge 
to make. It has been said I did this thing voluntarily and 
with my eyes open. I did so deliberately and in the fear 
of God, and God has blessed our union.”” He showed why 
he would not deed those slaves to his wife before mar- 
riage, or let his wife make them over to her children. 
“Sir,” said he, “my conscience would not allow me to do 
this thing. If I had done so, and those negroes should 
have passed into the hands of those who would treat them 
unkindly, I should have been unhappy. Strange as it 
may seem to brethren, I am a slave-holder for conscience’ 
sake.” His wife would consent to manumit them if he 
deemed it proper, but how could he free them? Some 
were too old to support themselves, and only an ex- 


pense, and some were little children. ‘‘ Perhaps I shall be 
permitted to keep these; but then, if the others go, how 
shall I provide for these helpless ones? . . . Besides, 


many of them would not go—they love their mistress, 
and could not be induced to leave her. Sir, an aged and 
respectable minister, several years ago, when I had 
stated just such a case to him and asked him what he 
would do, said, ‘I would set them free ; I'd wash my 
hands of them, and if they went to the devil I’d be clear 
of them.’ Sir, into such views of religion or philanthropy 
my soul cannot enter. I believe the providence of God 
has thrown these creatures into my hands, and holds me 
responsible for their proper treatment. . . . What can I 
do? I have no confession to make; I intend to make 
none. I stand upon the broad ground of the Discipline 
on which I took office, and if I have done wrong, put me 
out.” He charged that the editor of the “ Christian Ad- 
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vocate”’ had made him “ the scapegoat of all the difficul- 
ties which abolition excitement had gotten up in the 
North.” He affirmed that he had spent his life for the 
benefit of the slaves, and inquired if he was to be sacrificed 
for those who had done little or nothing for them; ex- 
pressed doubts whether he would be unacceptable any- 
where, except in some limited parts of the North; in 
the South he believed he was acceptable; and that he 
would not be unacceptable to one half the connection, if 
the conference thought proper to pass him. There was 
plenty of ground where he could labor acceptably and 
usefully. His closing words were: ‘‘ The conference can 
take its course; but I protest against the proposed action 
as a violation of the laws of the Discipline, and an invasion 
of the rights secured to me by that book. Yet, let the 
conference take the steps they contemplate; I enter no 
plea for mercy, I make no appeal for sympathy; indeed, 
I love those who sympathize with me, but I do not want 
it now. I wish you to act coolly and deliberately, and in 
the fear of God; but I would rather that the conference 
should change the issue, and make the resolution to de- 
pose the bishop, and take the question at once; for I am 
tired of it. The country is becoming agitated upon the 
subject, and I hope the conference will act forthwith upon 
the resolution.” 

Finley followed in defense of his substitute, and said, 
“Was Bishop Andrew involved in these circumstances 
when he was elected to that office? Vo, szv,; no man here 
will say he was. And could he have been elected to that 
office if he had been? Vo, szr, no man here will assert 
that he could. . . . This voluntary act has thrown this 
great body of ministers, and the whole church, into this 
tremendous state of agitation, of which he could now re- 
lieve us, if he would, by his resignation.” He pointed out 
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that his resolution was modified to the most easy require- 
ment it could be to meet the feeling of Southern brethren 
and cover the principle; “and from this ground I will not 
be moved; on this ground will I stand till I die.” He 
maintained the right.and the power of the General Con- 
ference to remove from office one or all of the bishops if, 
from any circumstance, they became disqualified to carry 
out the great principle of the itinerant general superin- 
tendency. He demanded whether the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church would admit the great evil of slavery into the 
itinerant general superintendency. He denied that the 
Discipline was conservative toward slavery. He avowed 
that he was not a radico-abolitionist; that those rabid 
abolitionists called him a pro-slavery man; but ‘I treat it 
with the disregard that I did the taunt of the Southerners 
that I was an abolitionist.” 

Sehon, of Ohio, opposed the proposed measure. He 
said that he was peculiarly and delicately situated. His 
own aged and venerable father was a slave-holder ; he him- 
self was born and reared in Virginia, and early in his min- 
istry was transferred to the free State Ohio, where he 
wished to live and die; that he was a practical abolitionist, 
and had emancipated perhaps as many slaves as any brother 
on the floor of the conference, but that he now had serious 
doubts, though he acted from principles of justice and 
humanity in freeing them, as to whether he had truly im- 
proved their condition. He doubted the wisdom, on a 
mere question of expediency, of proceeding in this sum- 
mary manner to depose a bishop. 

Winans, of Mississippi, in feeble health, rose to reply to 
Hamline, especially on his doctrine concerning the adminis- 
trative powers of the General Conference. He would not 
concede that it had power to suspend, depose, or reprove a 
bishop. It was shut up to expulsion; other powers were 
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mere inferences, and “such were always dangerous, hazard- 
ous, ruinous.” He turned his attention to Collins, and 
denied that discontent was a reason for a bishop’s being set 
aside or asked to resign. He reasserted that a slave-holder 
came within one vote of being elected to the office of bishop, 
and, in 1832, a slave-holder received forty non-slave-hold- 
ing votes, and if he had received fifty perhaps would have 
been elected bishop. He declared that from time immemo- 
rial slave-holders had been making concessions; “the in- 
terests of the South had been cramped more and more, 
from General Conference to General Conference. . . . It 
was their principle to yield to the utmost extent rather 
than give over the unity of the church.”’ He referred 
with feeling to his connection with the Baltimore Confer- 
ence in his early days, but said that “ when ¢hey took him 
by the beard to kiss him, and then plunged a poisoned 
dagger into his breast, he must say it was too bad; it was 
the unkindest cut of all, and he could not help exclaiming, 
“Ee tu Briutel’ 

Peter Cartwright delivered a characteristic speech, be- 
ginning with his experience, which dated from 1805, 
when he joined the Western Conference, and said that 
every Methodist preacher whom he ever knew opposed 
slavery from stem to stern; that, through all the squabbles 
and difficulties among which the church waded, there was 
not to be found among Methodist preachers an advocate 
of slavery. He would not turn politician, nor give his 
political opinions; if he did they would be different 
from those of the brother from Virginia. He thought “it 
would be a deplorable fix if we had no power to touch a 
bishop if he becomes unacceptable and unprofitable.” He 
“never was a great favorite with the bishops,” but he 
“liked them”; they had always treated him better than 
he deserved, “‘ considering me as Peter Cartwright.” He 
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had received appointments from Asbury and Whatcoat, 
and never had anything against Andrew. “It is all hum- 
bug that if a man inherit slaves he can do nothing with 
them. Iso became the owner and shouldered my respon- 
sibility, resolved to be, like Czesar’s wife, above suspicion, 
took them to my State, set them free, gave them land 
and built them a house, and they made more money 
than ever I did by my preaching. . . . Talk of division! 
I hope we shall hear no more of this sickly talk. I do 
not believe in a division and have not from the first. Why, 
this Methodist Episcopal Church would not miss me any 
more than an ox would miss a fly off his horn.” Reply- 
ing to the brother who said that Bishop McKendree wanted 
to purchase a slave, he said, ““ Now I have only to say that 
I have heard him say five hundred times that if he 
owned a thousand slaves he would not die a slave-holder; 
he would set them free. This doctrine he taught me 
when I was a beardless boy and when I was a presiding 
elder 

An attempt was made to order the previous question to 
be taken that day at 5:30. Capers stated that there were 
others who wished to speak, among them a venerable friend 
from South Carolina; that he also wished to give his testi- 
mony, but could not scuffle for the floor, and had been 
pained and grieved by seeing a dozen claiming it at once. 

After consultation among the bishops it was decided 
that the motion for the previous question was out of order. 
Stamper, of Illinois, opposed the substitute as extra-judicial. 

A long discussion took place the next day on the adop- 
tion of a rule making the previous question possible, and 
it finally prevailed. 

Dunwody, of South Carolina, who had been a member 
of eight General Conferences, opposed the resolution on 
the ground of unscripturalness, unconstitutionality, and 
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mischievousness, and reviewed the subject of slavery with 
all the questions involved. 

Soule rose, declaring himself calm, “but not with the 
calm that precedes the tempest and the storm, nor the calm 
of indifference, but of conviction.”” He would involve no 
man in responsibility, but would speak for himself. He 
read an extract from the address of the general superin- 
tendents at the Conference of 1840, and added: 

“TI wish to say explicitly that if the superintendents are 
only to be regarded as the officers of the General Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and consequently 
as officers of the Methodist Episcopal Church liable to be 
deposed at will by a simple majority of this body without 
a form of trial, no obligation existing, growing out of the 
constitution and laws of the church, even to assign cause 
wherefore—I say, if this doctrine be a correct one, every- 
thing I have to say hereafter is powerless and falls to the 
ground. But brethren will permit me to say, strange as 
it may seem, although I have had the honor and the priv- 
ilege to be a member of the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church ever since its present organ- 
ization, though I was honored with a seat in the conven- 
tion of ministers which organized it, in this respect I have 
heard for the first time, either on the floor of this confer- 
ence, in an Annual Conference, or through the whole of 
the private membership of the church, this doctrine ad- 
vanced; this is the first time I ever heard it. Of course 
it struck me as a novelty. I am not going to enter the 
arena of controversy with this conference. I desire that 
my position may be defined. I desire to understand my 
landmarks as a bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
—not the bishop of the General Conference, not the bishop 
of any Annual Conference. I thought that the constitution 
of the church, I thought that its laws and regulations, I 
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thought that the many solemn vows of ordination, the 
parchment which I hold under the signatures of the de- 
parted dead—I thought that these had defined my land- 
marks; I thought that these had prescribed my duties; I 
thought that these had marked out my course.” 

After proceeding at considerable length he said: 

“ Theadoption of that resolution deposes Bishop Andrew 
without form or trial; such is my deliberate opinion. I do 
not believe it is safe for our community; I do not believe 
it is safe for you; and I am out of this question. What 
shall be done? The question, I know, wakes up the at- 
tention of every brother. Can it be possible that the 
Methodist Episcopal Church is in such a state of excite- 
ment—in such a state, I had almost said, of revolution— 
as to be unprepared to send out the plain, simple facts in 
the case to the churches, to the Annual Conferences, every- 
where through our community, and waive all action on this 
subject until another General Conference? ... I am 
about to take my leave of you, brethren. You must 
know—you cannot but know—that, with the principles I 
have stated to you, with the avowal of my sentiments in 
regard to this subject, it will not be Bishop Andrew alone 
that your word will affect. No, sir; I implicate neither 
my colleagues on my right hand nor on my left; but I 
say the decision of the question cannot affect Bishop An- 
drew alone. I wish it to be distinctly understood, it caz- 
not affect him alone. I mean specially in this point: I say 
that the resolution on which we are just about to act goes 
to sustain the doctrine that the General Conference have 
power and right to depose one of the bishops of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church without the form of trial— 
that you are under no obligation from the constitution or 
laws of the church to show cause, even. . . . It involves 
the office; it involves the charge; it involves the relation 
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itself. And now, in taking leave, I offer devout prayer to 
Almighty God that you may be directed wisely in the 
decision you are about to make. I have given to you 
what in my sober and deliberate judgment is the best and 
safest course which you can pursue—safest for all con- 
cerned. I want that opinion to have no more influence 
upon you than it justly deserves in the conferences—all 
the conferences. I thank the conference for the attention 
they have been pleased to give me. I thank the audience 
for their attention. I very well know—I am not at all 
unapprised—that the position I occupy, in which I stand 
on the principles of that resolution, on the principles in- 
volved in it, may seal my fate. I say I am not at all un- 
apprised of that. Let me go; but I pray you hold to 
principles—to principles; and with these remarks I sub- 
mit the whole to your and to God’s direction.” 

In the afternoon Durbin addressed the conference. He 
justified on the ground of necessity the concessions made 
by the fathers on the subject of slavery. Without them 
the Methodist Episcopal Church could not have existed at 
all in the South. ‘“‘ This,” he affirmed, “should be a re- 
buke to our abolition brethren everywhere who would urge 
this question to extremities.” But he assumed that the 
people of the North, whatever their differences, were 
united in mind, heart, and feeling on this one point at 
least, “that the episcopacy of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church ought not to be trammeled with slavery.” He 
argued strenuously for the right of the General Conference 
to suspend Bishop Andrew, and warmly denied that the 
substitute was equivalent to deposing him. Referring to 
Bishop Soule, he said, “ Oh, sir, when we were left to infer 
this morning from the remarks of the chair that the passage 
of this substitute would affect not only Bishop Andrew, 
but perhaps others of our bishops, I could not but feel 
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that a momentary cloud gathered before my eyes to dim 
the clearness of my vision. The feelings which that re- 
mark excited were not calculated to give greater freedom 
to the action of my reason or greater precision to my judg- 
ment. But, strong as were and are those feelings, they 
cannot stifle my conscience or darken my understanding.” 

The debate the next day began with an address by 
Capers. He took issue with Durbin upon the proposi- 
tion of the latter that the history of legislation in the 
church was a constant concession from the North to the 
South, pointing out the fact that during a portion of the 
time covered by Dr. Durbin there was on the subject 
of slavery no North nor South. “In those times slavery 
existed by general consent, and even the atrocious slave- 
trade was carried on both by men of Old England and 
New England.” The action of the church was neither 
Southern nor Northern then, but such as was deemed 
admissible in the state of the laws where the church 
existed. He drew a distinction between the proposition 
that the conference had full power to put a bishop out 
of office for cause and the proposition that it could reduce 
a bishop to a mere General Conference officer and de- 
pose him at will, with or without some crime alleged. 
“What would be thought of a bishop by election who 
without consecration should assume the functions of the 
episcopacy as if he had been ordained?”’ He defined 
the constitution as that law of the church by which the 
governing power is limited, and from every possible 
definition of the term called in question the constitution- 
ality of the measure before them. ‘‘It is not Protestant. 
It is inconsistent with the great object for which the 
church has been constituted,” and closed by declaring that 
such a resolution would cut them off from the privilege 
of laboring with the colored people for their salvation. 
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After George Peck had spoken for a brief period, on 
motion of Stephen Olin the case of Bishop Andrew was 
deferred until the next morning in the hope that some 
compromise might be reached. 

The next day Bishop Waugh read to the conference an 
important communication from the bishops: 


“REV, AND DEAR BRETHREN: The undersigned re- 
spectfully and affectionately offer to your calm considera- 
tion the result of their consultation this afternoon in re- 
gard to the unpleasant and very delicate question which 
has been so long and so earnestly debated before your 
body. They have with the liveliest interest watched the 
progress of the discussion, and have awaited its termination 
with the deepest solicitude. As they have pored over 
this subject with anxious thought by day and by night, 
they have been more and more impressed with the diffi- 
culties connected therewith and the disastrous results 
which, in their apprehension, are the almost inevitable 
consequences of present action on the question now pend- 
ing before you. To the undersigned it is fully apparent 
that a decision thereon, whether affirmatively or negatively, 
will most extensively disturb the peace and harmony of 
that widely extended brotherhood which has so effectively 
operated for good in the United States of America and 
elsewhere during the last sixty years in the development 
of a system of active energy of which union has always 
been a main element. They have with deep emotion in- 
quired, Can anything be done to avoid an evil so much 
deprecated by every friend of our common Methodism ? 
Long and anxiously have they waited for a satisfactory 
answer to this inquiry, but they have paused in vain. At 
this painful crisis they have unanimously concurred in the 
propriety of recommending the postponement of further 
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action in the case of Bishop Andrew until the ensuing 
General Conference. It does not enter into the design of 
the undersigned to argue the propriety of their recom- 
mendation; otherwise strong and valid reasons might be 
adduced in its support.. , They cannot but think that if the 
embarrassment of Bishop Andrew should not cease before 
that time the next General Conference, representing the 
pastors, ministers, and people of the several Annual Con- 
ferences, after all the facts in the case shall have passed 
in review before them, will be better qualified than the 
present General Conference can be to adjudicate the case 
wisely and discreetly. Until the cessation of the embar- 
rassment, or the expiration of the interval between the 
present and the ensuing General Conference, the under- 
signed believe that such a division of the work of the 
general superintendency might be made, without any in- 
fraction of a constitutional principle, as would fully employ 
Bishop Andrew in those sections of the church in which 
his presence and services would be welcome and cordial. 
If the course pursued on this occasion by the undersigned 
be deemed a novel one, they persuade themselves that 
their justification, in the view of all candid and peace-lov- 
ing persons, will be found in their strong desire to prevent 
disunion and to promote harmony in the church. 
“Very respectfully and affectionately submitted, 

“ JOSHUA SOULE, 

“ ELIJAH HEDDING, 

“B. WAUGH, 

STANMORE IS te 


This communication was referred to a committee. 

Hedding, on Saturday morning, desired to withdraw his 
signature. He had signed it as a peace measure, believ- 
ing that it would be generally acceptable to the conference, 
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but in both these expectations he was disappointed. 
Waugh wished his name to remain, as he had signed it in 
the hope that it would contribute to the preservation of the 
church. Morris wished his name to remain as a testimony 
that he had done what he could to preserve the union of the 
body. Soule wished his name togo forth through athousand 
channels to the world. It was already before the American 
people, and he “ might not and would not withdraw it.” 

Nathan Bangs moved that the communication lie on the 
table. The roll was called, and the motion prevailed by a 
majority of twelve. 

After debate the order of the day was taken up, where- 
upon Soule asked if the resolution was mandatory ; if it was 
he looked upon it as suspending Andrew. There was a 
great difference between suspension and advice; if this was 
mandatory it was judicial. One brother had said that if the 
resolution passed Andrew was still a bishop of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church; if this was the case his remarks, he 
must repeat, were irrelevant. He considered the proceed- 
ing as a judicial one, suspending Brother Andrew from his 
duties as bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

J. T. Peck then moved the previous question; it pre- 
vailed, the roll was called and the votes given ‘amid 
the most profound silence.” The vote for the resolu- 
tion, declaring that “it is the sense of this conference 
that Bishop Andrew desist from the exercise of his office 
so long as this impediment remains,” was one hundred 
and eleven, and the vote against it was sixty-nine. 

All the votes from the Middle, Eastern, and Western 
States were cast for the resolution, except three from the 
Illinois Conference, five from the Baltimore, four from the 
Philadelphia, two from the New Jersey, and one each from 
the New York, Michigan, and Rock River conferences. 

But one resident of the South voted for it; he was John 
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Clark, a delegate from the republic of Texas, who entered 
the New York Conference in 1820 and filled various im- 
portant stations in the East and in the West. He was a 
delegate to the General Conference of 1840 from the 
Illinois Conference. On account of his vote on this and 
other resolutions on the subject the Texas Conference 
at its next session passed special censure upon him; 
but he had taken his family to the North and never re- 
turned to that country.! Thrall, a competent critic, who 
was influenced to go to Texas by Martin Ruter’s letters in 
the ‘‘ Christian Advocate,” and lived there from 1837 
until his death a few years ago, says that ‘“‘ Clark was re- 
markably dignified and impressive in the pulpit, and was 
acceptable and useful in Texas during his stay there.” 

Lovick Pierce informed the conference that at the earliest 
possible moment the Southern delegates would enter “a 
manly, ministerial, and proper protest against this extra- 
judicial act. . . . The constitutionality or otherwise of 
their proceeding would probably be tried before other 
tribunals.”” He believed that “ when the public mind has 
been sounded, and the deep tones of public opinion come 
pealing from all quarters of the connection, there will be 
a verdict in favor of the South.” 

Slicer and Sargent, of Baltimore, proposed a resolution 
that ‘it is the sense of the General Conference that the vote 
in the case of Bishop Andrew be understood as advisory 
only, and not in the light of a judicial mandate, and that 
the final disposition of his case be postponed until the 
General Conference of 1848.” 

Capers proposed resolutions recommending to the An- 
nual Conferences to suspend the constitutional restrictions, 
so as in effect to divide the supreme legislative body into 
two General Conferences: one to include the States and 
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Territories south of the line which divides those commonly 
designated free States from those in which slavery exists, 
and also the republic of Texas; the other to comprehend 
those zorth of the said line. Each conference should have 
full powers under the present limitations and restrictions 
to elect bishops and make rules and regulations for the 
church within its territorial limits. In case three quarters 
of the members of the Annual Conferences should approve 
these resolutions, the said Southern and Northern General 
Conferences should be deemed as having been constituted 
by the joint approval of the General and Annual Confer- 
ences, and should meet quadrennially, each within its own 
territory. The resolutions further provided that, in the 
event of such approval, the first Southern General Confer- 
ence should convene in Nashville, Tenn., May 1, 1848, 
and be composed of delegates duly elected from the An- 
nual Conferences. The business of the Book Concern 
should be conducted as before, the editors and agents 
being elected at the time of the session of the Northern 
General Conference, and the votes of the Southern General 
Conference cast by delegates of that conference attending 
the Northern for the purpose; also it was provided that the 
work of foreign missions should be maintained and con- 
ducted jointly between the two General Conferences as one 
church in such manner as should be agreed upon from 
time to time. 

The resolutions of Capers were referred to a committee 
of nine: Paine of Tennessee, Filmore of Genesee, Akers 
of Illinois, N. Bangs of New York, Crowder of Virginia, 
Sargent of Baltimore, Winans of Mississippi, Hamline of 
Ohio, Porter of New England. 

Before the announcement of the names of the committee 
McFerrin, of Tennessee, and Spicer, of Troy, offered the 
following resolution: 
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“ Resolved, That the committee appointed to take into 
consideration the communication of the delegates from the 
Southern Conferences be instructed, provided they cannot 
in their judgment devise a plan for an amicable adjustment 
of the difficulties now existing in the church on the subject 
of slavery, to devise, if possible, a constitutional plan for a 
mutual and friendly division of the church.” 

Upon this significant motion, Crowder moved to strike 
out the word “constitutional.” This did not prevail, and 
the resolution was adopted. 

Longstreet presented the following document, signed by 
fifty-two delegates ; except one from Illinois, all were from 
the South. 

“ The delegates of the conferences in the slave-holding 
States take leave to declare to the General Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church that the continued agita- 
tion on the subject of slavery and abolition in a portion of 
the church, the frequent action on that subject in the 
General Conference, and especially the extrajudicial pro- 
ceedings against Bishop Andrew, which resulted on Satur- 
day last in the virtual suspension of him from his office 
as superintendent, must produce a state of things in the 
South which renders a continuance of the jurisdiction of 
that General Conference over these conferences inconsist- 
ent with the success of the ministry in the slave-holding 
Statess: 

A motion was made by C. Elliott to refer this declara- 
tion to a committee of nine. 

This created some discussion and led Stephen Olin to 
read these resolutions: 

“ Resolved, That this conference does not consider its 
action in the case of Bishop Andrew as either judicial or 
punitive, but as a prudential regulation for the security and 
welfare of the church. 
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“ Resolved, That, having made a solemn declaration of 
what, in their judgment, the safety and peace of the church 
require, it is not necessary or proper to express any opinion 
as to what amount of respect may justly belong to their 
action in the premises.” 

Olin said he would not press these resolutions upon the 
conference, whereupon a call for the previous question was 
sustained, and the paper of the Southern delegates re- 
ferred to the committee of nine. 

Henry B. Bascom read to the conference, on Thursday, 
June 6th, the Protest of the Southern delegates in relation 
to the action in the case of Bishop Andrew. It was pre- 
sented “in behalf of thirteen Annual Conferences of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and portions of the ministry 
and membership of several other conferences, embracing 
nearly five thousand ministers, traveling and local, and a 
membership of nearly five hundred thousand constitution- 
ally represented in this General Conference.” 

It was based upon the absence of power in the General 
Conference to suspend, depose, or otherwise subject 
a bishop to any official disability whatever without the 
formal presentation of a charge or charges alleging that 
he has been guilty of the violation of some law or dis- 
ciplinary obligation of the church, and also upon con- 
viction of such charge after due form of trial; it in- 
volved a violation of the fundamental law essentially 
known as the compromise law of the church on the 
subject of slavery; and it was a dangerous precedent, 
unnecessary, and inimical to the codrdinancy of the 
episcopacy as the executive department proper of the 
government. These propositions were argued at length 
in the Protest, which maintained that, should it be made 
to appear that the action in Andrew’s case was intended 
only to advise and request, it would not in any way affect 
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the real or relative character of the movement. It affirmed 
that, “ upon the principle that Andrew had become un- 
acceptable to the Northern conferences without any in- 
fringement of law, it would follow that any bishop of the 
church either violating or submitting to a violation of the 
compromise charter of union between the North and South, 
without proper and public remonstrance, cannot be accept- 
able at the South and need not appear there.” 

The Protest closed with the expression of the hope that, 
“should the exigent circumstances in which the minority 
find themselves placed by the facts and developments 
alluded to in this remonstrance render it finally necessary 
that the Southern conferences should have a separate, in- 
dependent existence, the character and services of the 
minority, together with the numbers and claims of the 
ministry and membership of the portion of the church 
represented by them, not less than similar reasons and 
considerations on the part of the Northern and Middle 
conferences, will suggest the high moral fitness of meeting 
this great emergency with strong and steady purpose to 
do justice to all concerned. Andi it is believed that, ap- 
proaching the subject in this way, it will be found practi- 
cable to devise and adopt such measures and arrangements, 
present and prospective, as will secure an amicable division 
of the church upon the broad principles of right and 
equity, and destined to result in the common good of the 
great body of ministers and members found on either side 
the line of separation.” 

The Protest was signed by the Southern delegates, and 
also by Berryman and Stamper of Illinois, Sehon of Ohio, 
and Sovereign and Neal of New Jersey. 

Matthew Simpson moved that, “while they could not 
admit the statements put forth in the Protest, yet, as a 
matter of courtesy, they would allow it to be placed on 
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the ‘Journal,’ and that a committee consisting of Durbin, 
Olin, and Hamline be appointed to make a true statement 
of the case to be entered on the ‘ Journal.’’’ Hamline and 
Olin declined to serve, the latter on the ground of illness 
which compelled him to depart for his home, and George 
Peck and Charles Elliott were appointed. 

Winans objected to the word “courtesy.” The chair 
decided that the minority had a right to have the Protest 
entered on the “Journal”; in this decision two of his 
Episcopal colleagues concurred and from it one dissented. 
Simpson withdrew the first part of his resolution, and the 
remainder was adopted. 

Bishop Soule presented this document: 


“ To the General Conference. 

“REV. AND DEAR BRETHREN: As the case of Bishop 
Andrew unavoidably involves the future actzon of the 
superintendents, which, in their judgment, in the present 
position of the bishop, they have no discretion to decide 
upon, they respectfully request of the General Confer- 
ence official instruction in answer to the following ques- 
tions: 

“1, Shall Bishop Andrew’s name remain as it now stands 
in the Minutes, Hymn-book, and Discipline, or shall it be 
struck off of these official records? 

“2, How shall the bishop obtain his support; as 
provided for in the Form of Discipline, or in some other 
way ? 

“3. What work, if any, may the bishop perform, and 
how shall he be appointed to the work ? 

“ (Signed) JOSHUA SOULE, 
“ ELIJAH HEDDING, 
“ BEVERLY WAUGH, 
fT) As NLORRISZ} 
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This caused an irregular debate, which was ended by 
the adoption of the following: 

“ Resolved, 1. As the sense of this conference, that 
Bishop Andrew’s name stand in the Minutes, Hymn-book, 
and Discipline as formerly. 

“ Resolved, 2. That thé rule in relation to the support 
of a bishop and his family applies to Bishop Andrew. 

“ Resolved, 3. That whether any and in what work 
Bishop Andrew be employed is to be determined by his 
own decision and action, in relation to the previous action 
of this conference in his case.” 

The first resolution passed by a vote of one hundred and 
fifty-four against eighteen; the second by one hundred 
and fifty-one against fourteen; and the third by one hun- 
dred and three against sixty-seven. 

By a vote of one hundred and twenty-seven to forty- 
eight on the roll-call, the following report of the Com- 
mittee on Slavery was passed on the 7th of June: 

“* Resolved, That the resolutions passed at the last Gen- 
eral Conference of 1840 on the subject of the testimony 
of colored persons in church trials be, and the same are 
hereby, rescinded.” 

The report of the Committee of Nine, commonly known 
as “‘ The Plan of Separation,” and sometimes as “‘ The Plan 
of Adjustment,” was elaborately discussed under a motion 
to adopt it, made by Elliott, of Ohio. The entire docu- 
ment as finally adopted, which is necessary to an under- 
standing of subsequent events, may be found in Appen- 
dix III. It is here epitomized: 

“WHEREAS, A declaration has been presented to this 
General Conference, with the signatures of fifty-one dele- 
gates of the body, from thirteen Annual Conferences in 
the slave-holding States, representing that, for various 
reasons enumerated, the objects and purposes of the 
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Christian ministry and church organization cannot be suc- 
cessfully accomplished by them under the jurisdiction of 
this General Conference as now constituted ; and 

“WHEREAS, In the event of a separation, a contingency 
to which the declaration asks attention as not improbable, 
we esteem it the duty of this General Conference to meet 
the emergency with Christian kindness and the strictest 
equity ; therefore, 

“ Resolved, By the delegates of the several Annual Con- 
ferences in General Conference assembled, 

“That, should the Annual Conferences in the slave- 
holding States find it necessary to unite in a distinct eccle- 
siastical connection, the following rule shall be observed 
with regard to the Northern boundary of such connection.” 

It provided a method of determining the limits of the 
two churches; granted to ministers the privilege of choice 
between them; recommended the Annual Conferences to 
repeal the restrictive rule regulating the appropriation 
of the proceeds of the Book Concern; provided for the 
transfer to the Southern church of accounts against 
ministers and citizens of the South, and of real estate 
and other property located there belonging to the Book 
Concern; and for the division of the capital stock and the 
transfer of an equitable portion to the church South. 
It appointed three commissioners to act in concert with 
three from the Southern church to arrange these di- 
visions and transfers; suggested a plan for joint action of 
the book-agents of the two churches for settling claims; 
proposed to free property, churches, and schools then 
owned by the Methodist Episcopal Church within the 
limits of the Southern organization from all obligations to 
said church; also to guarantee to both churches the use of 
all copyrights in the possession of the Book Concern; and 
provided for a similar division of the Chartered Fund. 
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It requested the bishops to bring before the Annual Con-’ 
ferences as soon as possible such part of the report as re- 
quired their action, beginning with the New York. 

Elliott, of Ohio, opened the debate. His remarks in 
part are thus represented in the official account: “ All 
history did not furnish an example of such a large body 
of Christians remaining in such close and unbroken con- 
nection as the Methodist Episcopal Church. It was now 
found necessary to separate this large body, for it was 
becoming unwieldy. . . . In his own mind it had been 
for several years perfectly clear that to this conclusion 
they must eventually come. Were the question that now 
unhappily agitated the church dead and buried, there 
would be good reason for passing the resolutions contained 
in that report.”’ 

Griffith, of Baltimore, said that he would oppose this 
measure even though he stood alone; that they dared not 
refer the question to the Annual Conferences; that no one 
had a right to divide the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
He declared that the plan put it in the power of any set 
of men to make a distinct body whenever they chose. 

Cartwright opposed it. The plan would create war 
and strife in the border conferences, would be a bad prec- 
edent, and tend to divide the church into a thousand 
ramifications. He would say to his Southern brethren, 
who were coming up to this measure in a solid phalanx, 
what they had said to him: ‘ Pause; and if you will not 
do it for our, do it for your own, sakes.’”’ He was willing 
to go for only one proposition—to lay the case before 
the people during the next four years. 

Paine, of Tennessee, favored it. He trusted that secession 
would not take place. The measure had been concocted 
in a spirit of compromise and fraternal feeling in the hope 
of preventing agitation and schism. 
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Luckey, of Genesee, favored the report, which, though 
settling nothing, provided in an amicable and proper way 
for such action as it might be necessary to take. The 
danger apprehended by Cartwright existed only in the 
fires of his imagination. Wesley had contended at one 
time for the unity of the Methodist body throughout the 
world, but subsequently saw it necessary to permit the 
connection in the United States to separate; and had it 
not been for the best? 

Bangs, of New York, hoped the time would never come 
for a separation, but on the appearance of two evils chose 
the least; the choice was between the violent separation 
of the South and its peaceable and amicable separation. 
If they did separate, the laws, Discipline, government, 
all would be the same, and they should be as warm in their 
affection toward each other as they were now. Bangs 
hoped for a unanimous decision. 

Filmore, of Genesee, said fears existed, and by debating 
this the church proposed that if these fears proved well 
grounded they would divide into two churches. 

Finley, of Ohio, could see in the report no proposition to 
divide the church. He discerned nothing unconstitutional 
in it, and drew a parallel between what was now proposed 
and what was done for the Canada Conference. An issue 
was raised about that legislation, and while the journals 
were being searched, Hamline, by consent, explained 
that the only point which touched the constitution in 
the report related to the division of the funds of the 
Book Concern, and that was the only one to be sent 
to the Annual Conferences. He thought the report 
could not be objected to on the ground of unconstitution- 
ality, and exclaimed, “I, for one, would wish to have my 
name recorded affirming them to be brethren if they find 
that they must separate. God forbid that they should 
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go as an arm torn out of the body, leaving the point of 
junction all gory and ghastly! But let them go as brethren 
beloved in the Lord, and let us hear their voice, responsive, 
claim us for brethren.”’ 

Bond, the editor of: the ‘‘ Christian Advocate,’ who, 
though not a member of the conference, had been invited 
to participate in its debates, opposed the report, predicting 
that it would produce warfare on the borders, and conse- 
quently the interior could not be at peace. The brethren 
who prepared the report had taken the worst course 
arbitrators could take; namely, to attempt to split the 
difference. 

Collins thought the report contained the best proposition 
under the circumstances. He hoped, however, that they 
would not separate. 

Porter, of New England, declared that the time was 
coming when separation must take place. The committee 
presented their report as the best provision for the situation. 
The difficulty was greater now than it was four years ago, 
and would increase. If there were defects in the scheme 
they could arrest it in the Annual Conferences. 

Durbin understood that the action was to commence in 
the South. He thought that in the present excitement it 
would not be an advantage to have it begin next week in 
the New York Conference; he would substitute the New 
Jersey for the New York. 

Capers appreciated Durbin’s object and motives, but 
thought it was necessary to decide immediately. The 
Southern brethren stood like men “at the death.” If the 
conference suspended action too long it would come too 
late. “ Oh, that they could pour some oil on the troubled 
feelings of the South!” He knew of nothing so likely to 
do thisas the passage of the resolution before them. 

Ruter wished to substitute the Kentucky Conference 
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for the New Jersey; this he understood to be the first con- 
ference in the South. 

Winans recited the history of the matter as it was laid be- 
fore the Committee of Nine, and said, “ The only proposition 
was that they might have liberty if necessary to organize 
a separate conference; and it is important that the South 
should know at an early period that they had such liberty, 
in order to allay the intense excitement which prevails in 
that portion of the work.” 

At this point Durbin withdrew his amendment, and after 
some desultory conversation the report was adopted. On 
the first and the test resolution there were one hundred and 
thirty-five votes in the affirmative and fifteen in the nega- 
tive. The fifteen were Sanford and Martindale of New York, 
Lovejoy and Benton of Providence, Hobart and Nicker- 
son of Maine, A. D. Peck of Black River, Snyder, Row, 
and Holmes of Oneida, Power and Poe of North Ohio, 
Cartwright of Illinois, and Griffith and Bear of Baltimore. 

The second resolution was adopted by one hundred and 
thirty-nine to seventeen, and the third by one hundred and 
forty-seven to twelve; the fourth without a roll-call; the 
fifth by one hundred and fifty-three to thirteen; the sixth, 
seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth were 
adopted without a count vote, and finally the preamble 
was adopted. 

This action was consummated on Saturday, June 8th. 

On Monday afternoon, June roth, John P. Durbin, 
chairman of the committee to prepare a Reply to the 
Protest, presented and read the report. The discussion 
continued until the adjournment, and was resumed on the 
reassembling of the conference at 8:30 in the evening. 

The Reply points out that no slave-holder had been 
elected to the episcopacy, though several otherwise emi- 
nently fitted for the station failed of success “solely on 
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account of this impediment”; that of the nine bishops 
already elected in the history of the church only three had 
been Northern men, while six had been natives of the 
slave-holding States, but not one a slave-holder. It then 
recounts the circumstances of Andrew’s election, gives a 
history of his connection with slavery, emphasizes the fact 
that Bishop Andrew had become the owner of slaves by 
bequest, by inheritance, and by marriage; and maintained 
that, so far as the slaves that belong to his present wife were 
concerned, they had become by the laws of Georgia the 
property of Bishop Andrew to keep or dispose of as he 
pleased ; that he hadconveyed them to a trustee forthe joint 
use of himself and wife, of whom the survivor is to be the sole 
owner, and that this conveyance was made for the security 
of Mrs. Andrew, and with no view either to satisfy or to 
mislead the opinions of the Northern church; reaffirms that 
he could not exercise his functions without entailing disaster 
upon the church in the North, explains the diversity of 
sentiment as to the proper method of treating the case, and 
then the action finally adopted. It emphatically declares 
that that action was neither judicial nor punitive; that it 
did not achieve nor intend so much as a legal suspension ; 
that Bishop Andrew “‘is still a bishop, and should he, 
against the expressed sense of the General Conference, 
proceed in the discharge of his functions, his official acts 
would be valid.””, The Reply examines the arguments and 
allegations of fact brought forth in the debate and the 
Protest, bearing on the constitutional aspect of the case, 
and adduces quotations from Asbury, Coke, Dickins, and 
Emory, also the undisputed expressions of Hedding. 

The conclusion is important, particularly the second 
paragraph: 

“When all the law, and the facts in the case, shall have 
been spread before an impartial community, the majority 
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have no doubt that they w7// fix ‘the responsibility of 
division,’ should such an unhappy event take place, ‘ where 
in justice z2¢ belongs.’ They will ask, Who first introduced 
slavery into the episcopacy? And the answer will be, Vo 
the General Conference. Who opposed the attempt to 
withdraw it from the episcopacy? ot the General Con- 
Jerence. Who resisted the measure of peace that was pro- 
posed—the mildest that the case allowed? Wot the majority. 
Who first sounded the knell of division, and declared that 
it would be impossible longer to remain under the juris- 
diction of the Methodist Episcopal Church? Not the 
majority. 

“The proposition for a peaceful separation (if any must 
take place) with which the Protest closes, though strangely 
at variance with much that precedes, has already been met 
by the General Conference. And the readiness with 
which that body (by a vote which would doubtless have 
been unanimous but for the belief that some entertained 
of the unconstitutionality of the measure) granted all that 
the Southern brethren themselves could ask in such an 
event must forever stand as a practical refutation of any 
asser‘ion that the minority have been subjected to the 
tyranny of a majority.” 

Crowder declared that the passage of that report by the 
majority would render division inevitable. He could but 
regard the document as an insult to the whole South. 

Early besought the brethren not to adopt it hastily. He 
said that some thought Crowder excited, but he himself 
was calm and collected. The idea set forth in the Reply, 
that the character of a class-leader could be examined at 
the Quarterly Conference, was new and contrary to the 
fact. He declared it unparalleled that such a Reply should 
be made to a Protest. 

Bangs wished to know whether this debate was in order. 
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Bishop Waugh reminded him that the motion was to spread 
it on the “Journal.” Longstreet said it was “the right 
of the minority to spread their Protest on the ‘ Journal,’ 
not the right of the conference to appoint a committee to 
reply.” He took up the original question. 

Smith pointed out that in Georgia, where Andrew lived, 
creditors had “ peculiar claims over and above children and 
heirs.”” C. Elliott claimed that the course proposed by 
the committee was in harmony with the rules. Collins 
said the report was not a protest, but a report of a com- 
mittee. 

Bishop Waugh thought that the conference had a right 
to its own judgment. They might decline to adopt, and 
still wish to spread it on the “ Journal.” 

Ames defended the report. Durbin said the Protest of 
the minority was an elaborate argumentation of the case; 
that both Olin and Hamline, former members of the com- 
mittee, concurred with him. He and his present colleagues, 
however, would consent to omit from their report the refer- 
ence to class-leaders (which implied that they were amen- 
able to the Quarterly Conference for their official conduct) 
and the supposititious case about Bishop Andrew’s being 
called up at the next General Conference if he continued 
to exercise his functions. He had not expected the report 
to be adopted, but to be placed without debate by the 
side of the Protest. 

Smith, of Virginia, charged the majority with having 
attempted “to deceive the public long enough,” and 
desired them to tell the five hundred thousand Methodists 
South what they wanted to do. 

The motion to spread the report on the “ Journal”’ and 
print it was carried, and the call of the roll showed one 
hundred and sixteen votes in the affirmative and twenty- 
six in the negative. Those in the negative were all from 
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the South except seven; and of those in the affirmative 
twenty were from the South. 

The conference adjourned about midnight on the roth 
of June. 

Before departing from the city, on the 11th, the South- 
ern delegates met to deliberate on their future course. 
They issued an address to the ministers and members of 
their conferences, giving information of the action of the 
General Conference with respect to a possible separation. 
In this they said, ‘ It affords us pleasure to state that there 
were those found among the majority who made this prop- 
osition with every manifestation of justice and liberality, 
and, should a similar spirit be exhibited by the Annual 
Conferences in the North, there will remain no legal im- 
pediment to its legal consummation.” They recommended 
that, to prevent undue haste and forestall divided coun- 
sels, nothing be done till the conferences represented 
could meet in a general convention, for the time of which 
they suggested May 1, 1845, and for the place Louisville, 
Ky., and that this convention should be composed of 
delegates from the Southern conferences in the proportion 
of one delegate to eleven members. 

Although great public excitement had been caused in 
the vicinity of New York by the debates and the action of 
the conference during the session, after the adjournment 
it extended widely. 

“« All possible phases of the question—slave-holding and 
slave traffic, antislaveryism, emancipation, abolitionism, 
slave-holding preachers and bishops, the constitutionality 
and unconstitutionality of the division, the probable results 
of secession, etc.—were discussed throughout the entire 
country.” 4 

Bishop Andrew, in August, 1844, issued an address to 
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the public, justifying his course and that of the Southern 
delegates. 

The bishops prepared two plans of Episcopal distribution ; 
in that published they gave Andrew no work. Soule pro- 
tested against this. Bishop Morris, in a private letter to 
Bishop Andrew, explained why it was done. The published 
plan was upon the assumption that he would decide not to 
act, and the reserved plan was in anticipation of his pos- 
sible decision to take work. Invited by Bishop Soule to 
attend his conferences, Andrew, in the fall, joined him at 
Frankfort, the seat of the Kentucky Conference. Having 
no separate duty assigned him, he assisted Soule in his 
district.’ 

The Kentucky, held September 11, 1844, was the first 
Southern Conference to assemble. Resolutions were 
passed, with but one vote in the negative, declaring that 
in the case of Bishop Andrew and F. A. Harding the 
action was not sustained by the Discipline of the church; 
that it was a dangerous precedent; that they regretted the 
prospect of division therefrom resulting; that they ap- 
proved the proposed convention of delegates, and also 
the course of the delegates from the South in the late 
General Conference; that they should deem the contem- 
plated division unavoidable unless their ministry and mem- 
bership could be secured against future corrections, and 
reparation be made for past injury; and they invited the 
bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church to attend the 
contemplated convention. 

Similar resolutions were passed by the other Southern 
conferences, some adopting stronger forms of expression. 
Upon the whole, the unanimity of sentiment and action 
was extraordinary, and the Missouri, Holston, Tennessee, 
Memphis, Mississippi, Arkansas, Virginia, North Carolina, 

1 Smith’s “ Life and Letters of Bishop Andrew,” pp. 376-378. 
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South Carolina, Georgia, Texas, Alabama, and Indian 
Mission conferences elected delegates to the Louisville 
convention. 

The convention met in Louisville at the time appointed, 
nearly one hundred delegates in attendance. Dr. Lovick 
Pierce was made temporary president; Thomas O. Sum- 
mers was elected secretary. Bishops Soule, Andrew, 
and Morris were present. The convention requested them 
to preside in turn, but Morris declined. Soule on the 
second day addressed the body in a manner adapted to 
promote its purpose. He told them that his opinion 
at the close of the late General Conference, that the pro- 
ceedings of that body would result in a division of the 
church, was not induced by the impulse of excitement, 
but was deduced from principles and effects after the 
most deliberate and mature consideration; that, believing 
it to be unavoidable, his effort had been not to prevent, 
but to see that it produced the least injury and the great- 
est amount of good possible. He also stated that in the 
Southern conferences which he had attended he did not 
recollect a dissenting voice with respect to the necessity of 
a separate organization. 

After debating various phases of the subject, on the 
17th of May the report of the Committee on Organization 
was adopted by a vote of ninety-four to three: 

“ Be it resolved by the delegates of the several Annual 
Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the 
slave-holding States, in general convention assembled, that 
it is right, expedient, and necessary to erect the Annual 
Conferences represented in this convention into a distinct 
ecclesiastical connection, separate from the jurisdiction of 
the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
as at present constituted ; and accordingly we, the delegates 
of said Annual Conferences, acting under the provisional 
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Plan of Separation adopted by the General Conference of 
1844, do solemnly declare the jurisdiction hitherto exer- 
cised over said Annual Conferences by the General Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church entirely dis- 
solved; and that said Annual Conferences shall be, and they 
hereby are, constituted a separate ecclesiastical connection 
under the provisional Plan of Separation aforesaid, and 
based upon the Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, comprehending the doctrines and entire moral, 
ecclesiastical, and canonical rules and regulations of said 
Discipline, except only in so far as verbal alterations may 
be necessary to a distinct organization, and to be known 
by the style and title of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South. 

“ Resolved, That, although we cannot abandon or com- 
promise the principles of action upon which we proceed to 
a separate organization in the South, nevertheless, cherish- 
ing a sincere desire to maintain Christian union and frater- 
nal intercourse with the church North, we shall always be 
ready to entertain and duly and carefully consider any 
proposition or plan having for its object the union of the 
two great bodies in the North and South, whether such 
proposed union be jurisdictional or connectional.”’ ! 

Soule and Andrew were invited to become bishops. 
The latter accepted; Soule responded with a written com- 
munication to the effect that he must act as bishop among 
the Northern conferences until he had completed the plan 
of visitation settled by the bishops in New York. 

After this convention the bishops of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, exclusive of Soule and Andrew, resolved to 
withdraw from the South. A private note from Bishop 
Hedding to Bishop Andrew, dated July 4, 1845, explains 
the circumstances: ‘‘ A meeting had been invited of the 

1 Curtiss’s ‘‘ Manual of Church History,” pp. 184, 185. 
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bishops adhering to the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Bishops Waugh, Morris, Janes, and myself attended. We 
judged that, in consideration of the acts of the Louisville 
convention, we could not be justified in presiding in the 
Annual Conferences represented in the said convention. 
Bishops Morris and Janes desired to go to the conferences 
assigned to them in the South, but the final decision was 
that it would be inadvisable.” 

At the time of the publication of the revised plan of 
episcopal visitation they also passed the following resolu- 
tion: 


“ Resolved, That the plan reported by a select Com- 
mittee of Nine at the last General Conference, and adopted 
by that body, in regard to a distinct ecclesiastical connec- 
tion, should such a course be found necessary by the 
Annual Conferences in the slave-holding States, is regarded 
by us as of binding obligation in the premises so far as our 
own administration is concerned. 

“ (Signed) E. S. JANES, Secretary.” 


The first General Conference met in Petersburg, Va., 
May 1, 1846, and consisted of eighty-seven members. 
John Early presided on the first day until the arrival of 
Andrew. On the second day Soule formally announced 
his adherence. The closing paragraph of his statement 
reads as follows: 

“ The organization of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, being thus completed in the organization of the 
General Conference with a constitutional president, the 
time has arrived when it is proper for me to announce my 
position. Sustaining no relation to one Annual Confer- 
ence which I did not sustain to every other, and consider- 
ing the General Conference as the proper judicatory to 
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which my communication should be made, I have declined 
making this announcement until the present time. And 
now, acting with strict regard to the Plan of Separation 
and under a solemn conviction of duty, I formally declare 
my adherence to the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
And if the conference teceive me in my present relation 
to the church I am ready to serve them according to the 
best of my ability. In conclusion, I indulge the joyful 
assurance that, although separated from our Northern 
brethren by a distinct conference jurisdiction, we shall 
never cease to treat them as ‘ brethren beloved,’ and culti- 
vate those principles and affections which constitute the 
essential unity of the church of Christ.” ? 

The conference elected Early book-agent, and made 
the editors of the “ Christian Advocates” at Charleston, 
Richmond, and Louisville assistants and subject to his 
direction in depository matters. A “‘ Quarterly Review ”’ 
was ordered to be started at Louisville, H. B. Bascom, 
editor. A constitution for the Church Missionary Society 
was adopted, and the bishops were authorized to appoint 
two missionaries to China. E. Stevenson was elected 
missionary secretary; T. O. Summers editor of the Sun- 
day-school paper. Provision was made for revising the 
hymn-book, and commissioners were appointed to act in 
concert with the commissioners of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church in adjusting mutual interests in the Book 
Concern. Also it was ordered that, should the com- 
missioners appointed by the General Conference fail to 
effect a settlement as above, they were authorized to 
“take such measures as might best secure the just and 
equitable claims of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
and the property and effects aforesaid.” 

William Capers and Robert Paine were elected bishops, 


1 McTyeire’s ‘‘ History of Methodism,” p. 643. 
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and ordained by Soule and Andrew, assisted by Lovick 
Pierce and John Early. Pierce was appointed a delegate 
to the ensuing General Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church “ to tender to that body the Christian regards 
and fraternal salutations of the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South.” 

Capers had risen to a commanding position in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Eighteen years before he 
had represented that body as fraternal delegate to the 
British Conference; and one year later had established 
missions to slaves, taking the position of superintendent 
thereof, and had been astonishingly successful; six years 
. before he had been elected one of the general missionary 
secretaries. 

Paine had for sixteen years been president of La Grange 
College, Alabama, and in 1844 was chairman of the com- 
mittee on episcopacy and of the committee which drew 
up the Plan of Separation. 

The section and rule on slavery were left unchanged, 
but an explanatory statement was added that it was under- 
stood “in the sense of the declarations made by the Gen- 
eral Conferences of 1836 and 1840.” } 

At that time the new organization contained 459,569 
members, in which were included 1519 traveling preachers. 
Of these members 124,961 were colored. 


1 ‘* History of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South,” by Gross Alex 
ander (‘‘ American Church History,” vol. xi.), p. 48. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
A CALM SURVEY. 


IN reviewing this controversy in the colder and clearer 
light of the present day, a recognition of certain facts is 
essential to the formation of an impartial and equitable _ 
judgment. 

When Methodism arose in America slavery existed in 
all parts of the country, with a tendency to increase rap- 
idly in the South. The difficulties to which it gave rise 
were far greater in the South than in the North. The re- 
strictions upon freedom of speech, which are necessary to 
enforce subordination and preserve social order where slav- 
ery exists, embarrassed and almost prevented discussion of 
the merits and demerits of the institution. In the North, 
where the number of slaves gradually diminished until they 
disappeared, the only impediments to public consideration 
of the subject arose from commercial and social connection 
with the South and the intermingling of political parties. 

In the South agriculture and the sale of its products 
offered a much larger field for slave labor than could be 
found in the North, where manufactures and commerce 
predominated; and while the warmth of the Southern cli- 
mate reduced the cost of maintaining slaves, it acted as an 
impediment to white labor. 

Little by little, the spirit of Methodism became less ag- 
gressive and more indulgent toward an institution relent- 
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lessly denounced by Coke and for a time by Asbury. 
When, after many changes, a general conviction had arisen 
in the South that slavery was a permanent institution, the 
abolition movement arose in the North and conflict was 
unavoidable. 

An organized effort to crush abolitionism was made in 
the Conference of 1836 and culminated in that of 1840. 
Meanwhile, in New England and those parts of the West 
settled largely by New Englanders, abolitionism grew until 
it became a predominant sentiment. 

The only speech delivered in the General Conference 
of 1844 which exhibited a full comprehension and just 
estimate of all sides of the subject was that of Stephen 
Olin, who was as familiar with the North as with the 
South. 

He explained the rise of the abolition excitement in 
New England and the other Northern States, and affirmed 
that “the interests, the purposes, and the measures which 
seem at this time to unite the North in sympathy have 
not originated with abolitionists, usually so called”; that 
the New York and Troy conferences were not and never 
had been abolition conferences, but, together with many 
other Northern conferences, they had firmly opposed that 
movement; and that, generally speaking, Northern Meth- 
odists regarded “slavery as a great evil, though not nec- 
essarily asin.” He thus analyzed the origin of antislavery 
sentiment: “ Brethren fall into a great error in imagining 
that all the abolition influence abroad in the Northern 
churches originated in them. On the contrary, our com- 
mon newspapers, the contests and canvasses connected 
with our elections, our political literature, are rife with 
abolitionism on other and broader grounds. It is perhaps 
to be regretted that this embarrassing subject is so much 
discussed at the North, but it is certainly true that Meth 
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odists here derive their sentiments chiefly from such 
sources as I have intimated—from their reading and from 
intercourse with their fellow-citizens. They are abolition- 
ists naturally and unavoidably because they breathe the 
atmosphere of this country; because the sea is open to 
free adventure, and their freighted ships bring home peri- 
odicals and books from all the countries of Europe, tinged 
or, if any prefer, infected with these views. The difficul- 
ties of this question, then, do not arise chiefly from its re- 
lation to abolitionism in the church, but from the general 
condition of feeling among the people of the non-slave- 
holding States.” 

Contrasting the difficulties in the South with those in 
the North, he said: ‘I know the difficulties in the South. 
I know the excitement that is likely to prevail among the 
people there. Yet, allowing our worst fears all to be real- 
ized, the South will have this advantage over us: the 
Southern forces are likely, in any event, to harmonize 
among themselves; they will form a compact body. In 
our Northern conferences this will be impossible in the 
present state of things. They cannot bring their whole 
people to act together on one common ground; stations 
and circuits will be so weakened and broken as in many 
instances to be unable to sustain their minister.” 

This was absolutely true. When, in 1843, the secession 
of Orange Scott and his colleagues took place nothing was 
more certain than that, if Andrew as a slave-holder were 
allowed to exercise his episcopal functions, a general se- 
cession in New England would follow, and that agitation 
and contention would prevail, accompanied by withdrawals 
in many churches in the North and West and in some of 
the Middle States. 

That different views of the constitution concerning the 
powers of the episcopacy had grown up, diverging more 
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and more, and that they were held by a large majority in 
the South and by a strong minority in the North, are facts 
of fundamental importance in estimating this controversy. 
Joshua Soule, whose hand was upon every letter and line 
of the constitution, threw the unequaled weight of his in- 
fluence into the scale against the right of the conference 
to request Andrew to desist, interpreting such a resolu- 
tion as equivalent to a deposition. In harmony with that 
view, the majority of thespeakers on the Southern side 
opposed on two grounds the contemplated action: that, 
under the circumstances, Andrew had a disciplinary right 
to hold slaves, and that, whether he had or not, he could 
only be dealt with by the process of a trial; and their 
more powerful paragraphs were based upon the alleged 
denial of constitutional rights. 

It is indisputable that to depose Andrew without a trial 
would have been unconstitutional. To charge him by res- 
olution with “sin” without proceeding to put him upon 
trial would have been libelous; to request the bishops not 
to assign him work would have been nugatory, since with 
their views their constitutional duties would have required 
them to disregard the request. But toask him to desist from 
the exercise of his functions, it being expressly understood 
that the responsibility of deciding whether tocontinue rested 
upon himself, whether expedient or inexpedient, was not 
a violation of the constitution of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Nevertheless, in defending this view Hamline 
went so far that it will ever remain mysterious that such a 
passage as this could have been received without a univer- 
sal cry of disapprobation: ‘Our church constitution rec- 
ognizes the episcopacy as an abstraction, and leaves this 
body to work it in a concrete form in any hundred or 
more ways we may be able to invent. We may make 
one, five, or twenty bishops, and if we please one for each 
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conference. We may refuse to elect any until all die or 
resign, and then, to maintain the episcopacy, which we 
are bound to do, we must elect one at least.” 

Yet this passage is practically contradicted in the same 
speech by another utterance with respect to the powers 
of the General Conference over the episcopacy, namely : 
“Tt can resume, then, all the powers granted to the bishop 
by its own act, except such prerogatives as are essential 
to episcopacy and superintendency.”’ As the other taken 
by itself would assume the power to render impracticable 
“the plan of our itinerant superintendency ”’ which is pro- 
tected by the constitution, so this passage taken by itself 
would protect that plan. Since “‘ episcopacy and superin- 
tendency,” that is, the itinerant general superintendency, 
would require a sufficient number of bishops to accomplish 
the work, the episcopacy is zo¢ an abstraction, but a con- 
crete institution, defined and defended in the Discipline 
at the time the institution was adopted. 

The correction made by Hamline in reply to Smith, 
taken in connection with this extravagant statement, is 
necessary to guard his meaning. So great are the force 
and discrimination of statement exhibited in his speech 
that it is clear that, in the absence of a burning issue, 
Hamline would have been more cautious in the use of 
terms. As it was, he was no further from the original 
principles of Methodism in the extreme statements of the 
powers of the General Conference than were some upon 
the other side, who practically denied the right of the 
body to protect the church against any single act or pe- 
culiarity of a bishop or series thereof in conduct or per- 
sonality, developed after his election, which actions did not 
bring him under the jurisdiction of a special rule of Disci- 
pline. 

The resolution of the Southern delegates communicated 
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to Andrew, whereby he was deterred from resigning, was 
not adapted to promote a peaceful settlement of the diffi- 
culty. It reads thus: 

“ WHEREAS, Bishop Andrew has signified to the dele- 
gates of the conference in the slave-holding States a pur- 
pose to yield to the present distressing urgency of the 
brethren from the Northern States, and resign his office of 
bishop; and WHEREAS, In a meeting of said delegates to 
consider this matter, after solemn prayer and much delib- 
eration, it appears to us that his resignation would inflict 
an incurable wound on the whole South and inevitably 
lead to division in the church; therefore, we do unani- 
mously concur in requesting the bishop, by all his love 
for the unity of the church, which his resignation will cer- 
tainly jeopardize, not to allow himself for any considera- 
tion to resign.” 

Nor was the speech of Andrew calculated to make 
peace. Although it be granted that something had to be 
done to preserve the Northern societies from disintegration 
or from wholesale secession, and conceded that the agita- 
tion had developed a condition of affairs in the Southern 
churches which embarrassed them fully as much as did the 
opposite state their brethren at the North, nevertheless it 
is one of the wonders of ecclesiastical history that a plan 
of separation based on a conjectural hypothesis should 
have been deliberately adopted by a General Conference. 

Stated in the simplest terms, the plan amounted to this: 
A majority of nearly two thirds said, ‘“‘ We must request 
Bishop J. O. Andrew to desist from the exercise of his 
functions so long as he remains connected with slavery.” 
More than one third responded, “ Bishop Andrew offered 
to resign, but we have told him that it is necessary that 
he force the issue to save the Southern churches, and we 
also say to you that, as you have asked him to desist from 
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the exercise of his functions, we think it highly improba- 
ble that it will be possible for us to continue our work in 
connection with your body.” The majority responded, 
“Tf that be so we will prepare an easy plan for you to 
withdraw from us, leaving the matter of your going en- 
tirely to your judgment.’’> They were willing to do this 
without consulting their constituents, not one of whom 
ever dreamed that such a proposition could be seriously 
contemplated. If, however, they could proceed thus far, 
it was but natural for them to say, ‘‘ As we have accumu- 
lated a large property in common, we will submit to our 
constituents a recommendation so to change the restrictive 
rules that that property may be amicably divided and the 
mutual rights of the sundered parties satisfactorily ad- 
justed.” 

It is true that the Southern delegates voted in favor of 
the plan, but as they alone could not have enacted it, those 
responsible for it included nearly all who had requested 
Andrew to desist. Doubtless some voted for it in the 
hope that so amicable a measure would prevent separation. 
That any could entertain such an expectation is inexpli- 
cable, except upon the assumption that fifty-two years ago 
the methods of ascertaining public sentiment in different 
sections of the country were much circumscribed and that 
a large part of the Northern delegates knew little or noth- 
ing of the South. 

The Reply to the Protest declares that “ the vote would 
doubtless have been unanimous but for the belief that some 
entertained of the unconstitutionality of the measure.” 
The fact that there was not a majority who entertained 
such a doubt is the inscrutable problem of the unparalleled 
controversy. 

It must strike the calm observer as a serious impropri- 
ety, if not a usurpation, for the General Conference, with- 
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out submitting each and every part of it to all the confer- 
ences, to enact legislation based on the possibility of a 
Separation contingent upon the judgment of the departing 
members and ministers. A representative body making 
final provision for a possible separation is an anomaly. 
The case of Canada was, when adjusted, relatively to the 
whole, in numbers and property a small question and dealt 
with a population which was under another civil govern- 
ment. This situation contemplated a division of magni- 
tude within the same country and almost wholly on geo- 
graphical lines. 

Had Andrew taken all the steps legally within his reach 
to disconnect himself from slavery before the General 
Conference of 1844 met, he might have delayed the in- 
evitable crisis. In view of the widespread excitement on 
the slavery question in the church, that he should have 
allowed himself to be the spark that precipitated the ex- 
plosion is surprising. 

Smith, the biographer of Andrew, affirms that he had 
no reason to suppose that by marrying a woman who 
owned slaves he would cause strife, and that “if he had 
reason to suppose that the results which did follow would 
have followed, the marriage should have been preceded 
by resignation.” Dr. Gross Alexander, commenting upon 
this passage in his “ History of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South,”’! says, “If Bishop Andrew did not know 
the history of the slavery agitation in the church and 
country and the attitude of the two sections well enough 
to have reason for fearing that his marrying a slave-owner 
would occasion serious trouble, then, for a man in his po- 
sition, his ignorance was inexcusable. If he did know 
these things and was indifferent to them, his indifference 


1 “* American Church History,’ vol. xi., p. 20. 
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was more inexcusable. In any case, his position in 1844 
is not one to be envied.” 

As there were comparatively few newspapers in those 
days, and, with the exception of ‘‘Zion’s Herald,” the 
papers of the church had little to say upon the subject of 
abolitionism, except in condemnation, and as Andrew had 
not traveled in New England, but had spent the principal 
part of his life in the West and South, holding but few 
conferences even in the Middle States, it is possible that 
he did not have reason to anticipate the excitement. He 
was surrounded by ministerial slave-holders. Olin when 
in the South had been such, and on removing to the North 
sold his slaves, retaining the proceeds. Capers, on whom 
the General Conference had conferred positions of great 
importance, was a slave-holder, and Andrew himself had 
been a slave-holder for some years before this marriage. 
His biographer asserts that until he reached Baltimore in 
April, on his way to the General Conference in New York, 
he was not aware that any attention had been called to it. 

In a letter to his daughter, written in the midst of the 
discussion, Andrew said, “I would most joyfully resign if 
I did not dread the influence on the Southern church.” 
Referring to the protest of the slave-holding States against 
his resignation under any circumstances as ruinous to the 
whole Southern portion of the church, he says, “I believe, 
in fact, they are solemnly pledged if I resign that they 
will to a man secede from the conference.” 

Nevertheless we can but wonder what the effect would 
have been if he had said to his brethren of the South, “I 
cannot be the occasion of a division of the church. I must 
resign. I will sacrifice my pride on the altar of unity. If, 
then, the abolitionists will proceed to the extreme of taking 
away our disciplinary rights, we can establish a new branch 
of Methodism on a broader foundation than unkind treat- 
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ment of a single official.” Perhaps he might have per- 
suaded a majority to allow him to resign; or, failing in that, 
had he resigned the reaction might have given the church 
peace for several years. 

Such suppositions, however, are checked by the fact 
that the present generation possesses only the words that 
were spoken, and not all of those. The tones, the ges- 
tures, the subtle, unreportable spirit of that historic debate 
are beyond the possibility of scrutiny. 

That every resolution was presented which could possi- 
bly offer a hope of peace indicates an intense desire on 
the part of a large majority of both parties to avoid the 
necessity of separation, Besides those formally offered, 
Durbin, at the close of a speech of marvelous lucidity and 
pathos, read a resolution which he said he would willingly 
offer if he had the least intimation that the brethren of the 
South would meet those of the North upon it: 

“ Resolved, That the case of Bishop Andrew be referred 
to the church, and that the judgment of the next General 
Conference be deemed and taken to be the voice of the 
church whether Bishop Andrew shall continue to exercise 
his functions as a general superintendent in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church while he sustains the relation to slavery 
as stated in his communication to the conference, as re- 
ported to the conference by the committee on the episco- 
pacy.”’ 

This was without authority or precedent, and, if adopted, 
would doubtless have accentuated the sectional issue, be- 
sides lighting a torch of controversy in every Methodist 
church in the land. 

Protracted and intense agitation had led extreme aboli- 
tionists to the conclusion that slave-holding under any cir- 
cumstances is a sin, while slave-holders had drifted so far 
in the other direction as to believe it a providential insti- 
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tution, and many denied that it could properly be re- 
garded as a moral evil. It may be that the burden upon 
human nature was too great for any other outcome; that 
the collision was predestinated and preliminary to even 
greater things than these. Porter, of New England, an 
uncompromising abolitionist, who led the party that in- 
duced Hedding to withdraw his name from the letter of 
the bishops, and who was a member of the Committee of 
Nine and published a ‘ Comprehensive History of Meth- 
odism”’ in 1875, is disposed to take a charitable view of the 
struggle: “In looking at this long-continued controversy, 
we find it everywhere marked by human infirmity, to say 
the least of it. We are not much disposed to sit in judg- 
ment on the parties involved. None of them can take great 
merit to themselves. If abolitionists had been brought up 
in the South they would probably have acted much as 
Southerners did, and vzce versa.” 

He takes refuge in the comforting thought that Provi- 
dence overruled the conduct of church and state so as to 
promote emancipation, a method often resorted to after 
great crises, but which, according to the theology of uni- 
versal Methodism, does not relieve the actors of responsi- 
bility for their spirit, methods, words, and deeds. 

At that very time there were those who foresaw the 
baleful influence which this controversy, the principles, 
prejudices, arguments, and facts underlying it, and the 
spirit which it engendered, would exert upon the relations 
of the States of the South to those of the North. Henry 
Clay’s prescience and patriotism led him to write the fol- 
lowing letter: 

“‘ ASHLAND, April 7, 1845. 

“ DEAR SIR: Our mutual friend, Mr. Mitchell, of Frank- 
fort, delivered to me the day before yesterday your letter, 
with several publications under your name in regard to 
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the unfortunate controversy which has arisen in the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church of the United States, all of which 
I have attentively perused. You desire an expression of 
my opinion on certain inquiries communicated in your 
letter. 

“IT have long entertained for that church sentiments of 
profound esteem and regard, and I have the happiness of 
numbering among its members some of the best friends I 
have in the world. I will add with great truth that I have 
witnessed with much satisfaction the flourishing condition 
of the church and the good sense and wisdom which have 
generally characterized the administration of its affairs, as 
far as I have observed it. 

“Tt was, therefore, with the deepest regret that I heard 
in the course of the past year of the danger of a division 
of the church in consequence of a difference of opinion ex- 
isting on the delicate and unhappy subject of slavery. A 
division for such a cause would be an event greatly to be 
deplored, both on account of the church itself and its po- 
litical tendency. Indeed, scarcely any public occurrence 
has happened for a long time that gave me so much real 
concern and pain as the menaced separation of the church 
by a line throwing all the free States on one side and all 
the slave States on the other. 

“T will not say that such a separation would necessarily 
produce a dissolution of the political union of these States ; 
but the example would be fraught with imminent danger, 
and, in coéperation with other causes unfortunately exist- 
ing, its tendency on the stability of the confederacy would 
be perilous and alarming. 

“ Entertaining these views, it would afford me the high- 
est satisfaction to hear of an adjustment of the contro- 
versy, a reconciliation between the opposing parties in the 
church, and the preservation of its unity. 
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“T limit myself to the political aspect of the subject, 
without expressing any opinion on either of the plans of 
compromise and settlement which have been published, 
which I could not do without exposing myself to improper 
imputations. fh 

“ With fervent hopes and wishes that some arrangement 
of the difficulty may be devised and agreed upon which 
shall preserve the church in union and harmony, 


“Tam, respectfully, your obedient servant, 


oH AGlAyve 
“Dr. W. A. Bootu.” 


There is reason to suppose that certain statesmen who 
were themselves willing to resume the sovereignty of the 
State preparatory to the formation of a new confeder- 
ation—a Union in which slavery should be recognized 
without restriction—regarded the event as a step in the 
right direction. Be that as it may, no evidence exists that 
those possibilities warped the judgment or influenced the 
action of any of the participants in the discussion and 
legislation of the General Conference of 1844, which led 
to the addition of another to the long list of Protestant 
denominations. 


CHATTER: XIX, 
FROM THE ECCLESIASTICAL TO THE NATIONAL CRISIS. 


A PECULIAR interest inheres in all the transactions of 
the General Conference of 1844, since that was the last 
held by undivided Episcopal Methodism. Early in the 
session the Rey. Edmund S. Janes, financial secretary of 
the American Bible Society, was invited to take a seat 
within the bar of the house, and to speak on subjects con- 
nected with the Bible cause. William Nast was by reso- 
lution permitted to visit Germany with a view to more 
extended usefulness among his brethren of that nation. 

The committee on episcopacy reported, on the 7th of 
June, that, owing to the want of time and opportunity, 
it had not arrived at any conclusion regarding the num- 
ber of bishops necessary to be elected, and asked to be 
relieved from further action on the subject. The con- 
ference decided on the afternoon of that day to elect two 
bishops. On the first ballot no one was elected, and after 
the second ballot, which was declared irregular, Capers 
moved that the conference by a rising vote sustain the 
election of E. S. Janes. On this the previous question 
was moved, but not sustained. Preliminary to the third 
ballot the secretaries were ordered to call the roll, and each 
delegate went to the secretaries’ desk and deposited his 
vote. Leonidas L. Hamline received one hundred and 
two, Edmund S. Janes ninety-nine, and both were elected. 
Hamline was presented for ordination by Pickering and 
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Fillmore, of the North, and Janes by L. Pierce and Capers, 
of the South. The imposition of hands was by Bishops 
Soule, Hedding, Waugh, and Morris. 

Janes, who had neither been connected with any General 
Conference nor taken part in the controversies upon slav- 
ery, had traveled extensively in the South and was 
preéminently the choice of that part of the connection. 
McTyeire says: “Two bishops were to be elected, and 
the last service of the conservative South to the yet undi- 
vided church was rendered here. The elements that 
united in the choice of Hamline will readily occur to the 
reader, but the Southern delegates brought forward and 
concentrated on Edmund S. Janes. As one of the secre- 
taries of the American Bible Society he had become 
known to them, and none could know him without per- 
ceiving his great worth and abilities.”? 

Janes, twin brother of Edwin L., also a minister, was a 
native of Sheffield, Mass., the son of a carpenter, and in 
the summer worked on a farm, attending school in the 
winter until seventeen. He became a Christian at the age 
of thirteen, and in his twentieth year began the study 
of law, being in due time admitted to the bar. The sud- 
den death of his prospective partner led to serious re- 
flection, and he turned to the ministry, entering the 
Philadelphia Conference in 1830, and, owing to his clear- 
ness of statement, which made financial questions intelli- 
gible and interesting to the ordinary mind, in two years 
was appointed financial agent for Dickinson College. He 
was pastor in Philadelphia from 1836 to 1838, was then 
transferred to Mulberry Street Church in New York, and 
at the end of his term was elected secretary of the Bible 
Society. He was a man of inflexible uprightness, indom- 
itable will, and unusual spirituality. While in Philadelphia 

1 “ History of Methodism,” p. 639. 
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he pursued the study of medicine, not designing to prac- 
tice, but from a love of knowledge and a desire to qualify 
himself further for the prosecution of his ministerial work. 
He was always self-possessed, and united the two principal 
elements of a perfect style—simplicity and purity of lan- 
guage. He passed his thirty-seventh birthday on the 27th 
of the April preceding his election. 

Hamline’s votes came exclusively from the delegations 
that had carried the measures opposed by the South; Janes 
received fifty-one Southern votes and forty-eight from the 
rest of the connection. He was highly esteemed in the 
North and probably had not an enemy in the world; but 
it is probable that the motion of Capers to elect him by a 
rising vote diminished his natural Northern vote. 

Hamline was a native of Connecticut; he had been 
somewhat wild in youth, and skeptical; partly educated 
for the ministry, he turned to the law and was already 
practicing when, at the age of twenty-one, he was con- 
verted, and immediately began preaching, entering the 
Ohio Conference; where, being assigned to circuit work 
in a rough country, he showed himself so great a master 
of religious assemblies as to be at once demanded by the 
first churches in the cities of Ohio. He filled editorial 
positions from 1836 until his election as bishop, the first 
four years as assistant to Elliott, of the “ Western Christian 
Advocate,’ and the last four as editor of the “ Ladies’ 
Repository.” His appearance was commanding; his fea- 
tures were dark and expressive of thought and feeling 
under perfect control. Thomas M. Eddy says that his 
voice was musical and deep-toned, and that his eye had 
a power which he himself felt at the time of writing, 
though years had passed since he came under its influ- 
ence. As a preacher he combined, in an extraordinary 
degree, culture, oratory, and emotion. 
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George Peck was elected editor of the “ Quarterly Re- 
view,” T. E. Bond of the ‘‘ Christian Advocate and Jour- 
nal,’ Edward Thomson of the “ Ladies’ Repository,” 
Charles Elliott of the “ Western Christian Advocate,” Le- 
roy M. Lee of the Richmond, William M. Wightman of 
the Southern, J. B. McFerrin of the Southwestern, Wil- 
liam M. Hunter of the Pittsburg, and Nelson Rounds of 
the Northern, Daniel P. Kidder of the “ Sunday-school 
Advocate” and also of Sabbath-school books, William 
Nast of the ‘“ Apologete.”’ Charles Pitman was chosen cor- 
responding secretary of the Missionary Society. George 
Lane was elected principal book-agent at New York, 
Charles B. Tippett assistant; Leroy Swormstedt prin- 
cipal, and John T. Mitchell assistant book-agent at Cin- 
cinnati. 

The constitution of the Missionary Society was revised, 
and that of the Sunday-school Union amended. 

The proposed change in the Sixth Restrictive Rule 
concerning the division of the Book Concern was duly 
submitted to the Annual Conferences. The New York 
gave its approval at once. The “ Western Christian Ad- 
vocate,”’ however, attacked the action of the General Con- 
ference and took strong ground against the alteration of 
the rule. The vote of the Ohio Conference was one hun- 
dred and thirty-two to one. Though all the Southern 
conferences voted in favor of it, the affirmative lacked two 
hundred and sixty-nine of the requisite three quarters, the 
negative vote being ten hundred and seventy. 

The Methodist General Biblical Institute was opened 
at Concord, N. H., in 1847, and was the first distinctively 
theological institution established by American Metho- 
dism. It was opposed by many eminent ministers, who 
believed that it would impede the progress and prob- 
ably change the character of Methodism; that such insti- 
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tutions might become breeding-places for heresy, and the 
means of substituting education for the call of God and 
intellectual qualifications for a living experience. Con- 
nected with the early history of this institution were 
Stephen M. Vail, Osmon C. Baker, and John Dempster. 
The Baltimore, Pittsburg, Philadelphia, and Ohio con- 
ferences bordered upon the territory of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, and as they included the States 
of Maryland, Delaware, and a part of the State of Vir- 
ginia, they became a battle-ground. At first both parties 
seemed to be disposed to keep peace along the border. 
The South made no change in the rule regarding slavery, 
in part for the sake of peace and to avoid the charge of 
being a pro-slavery church, and doubtless in part to be 
acceptable to such border churches and ministers as, be- 
cause of contiguity or social considerations, might natu- 
rally wish to affiliate with them. Many conferences in the 
North, as well as the editors of the “ Christian Advocate” 
and ‘‘ Zion’s Herald,” took the ground that concerning 
slavery no change in the Discipline was required; but the 
abolitionists of New England, led by James Porter, printed 
a communication in ‘‘ Zion’s Herald,” entitled ‘ Things as 
They Are,” taking issue with these papers and “ giving 
all parties to understand that-abolitionism was in full 
force.”! This rekindled the fire, and through the South 
and along the border ministers of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church were stigmatized as abolitionists and incendiaries, 
while the charge was hurled against the church South 
that it was a pro-slavery church. In the more uncivilized 
sections mobs arose, and Northern and Southern secular 
and religious newspapers fed the flame. Such conten- 
tions were to be expected, and were the more bitter be- 
cause in many instances members of the same families 


1 Matlack’s ‘‘ Antislavery Struggle and Triumph.” 
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took opposite sides and acted in harmony with their posi- 
tions. 

As the General Conference approached, opposition to 
the action of the preceding conference increased. When 
the General Conference*convened in Pittsburg it repre- 
sented 780 traveling preachers and 532,290 members less 
than the Methodist Episcopal Church numbered four years 
before. There was but one memorial on slavery. 

A communication was received from Lovick Pierce, 
delegate from the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
and referred to the committee on the state of the church: 


“To the Bishops and Members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, in General Conference assembled. 


“REV. AND DEAR BRETHREN: The General Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, appointed 
me as their delegate to bear to you the Christian saluta- 
tions of the church South, and to assure you that they 
sincerely desire that the two great bodies of Wesleyan 
Methodists, North and South, should maintain at all times 
a warm, confiding, and fraternal relation to each other; 
and through me they make this offer, and very ardently 
desire that you, on your part, will accept it in the same 
spirit of brotherly love and kindness. 

“The acceptance or rejection of this proposition made 
by your Southern brethren is entirely at your disposal, 
and, as my situation is one of painful solicitude until this 
question is decided, you will allow me to beg your earliest 
attention to it. 

“And I would further say that your reply to this com- 
munication will most gratify me if it is made officially, in 
the form of resolutions. 

“T have the honor to be, very respectfully yours, in the 
unity of Wesleyan Methodism, 


by. 1enoecin” 
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“WHEREAS, A letter from Rev. L. Pierce, D.D., dele- 
gate of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, propos- 
ing fraternal relations between the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, has 
been presented to this conference; and WHEREAS, There 
are serious questions and difficulties existing between the 
two bodies; therefore, 

“« Resolved, That, while we tender to the Rev. Dr. Pierce 
all personal courtesies, and invite him to attend our ses- 
sions, this General Conference does not consider it proper 
at present to enter into fraternal relations with the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South. 

“ GEORGE PECK, Chairman.” 


This report was adopted after being amended by 
the following words: ‘ Provided, however, that nothing 
in this resolution shall be so construed as to operate as a 
bar to any propositions from Dr. Pierce, or any other rep- 
resentative of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
toward the settlement of existing difficulties between that 
body and this.” 

Pierce declined the courtesy of a seat within the bar, 
saying, “I can only be known in my official character. 
You will therefore regard this communication as final on 
the part of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. She 
can never renew the offer of fraternal relations between 
the two great bodies of Wesleyan Methodists in the United 
States. But the proposition can be renewed at any time 
either now or hereafter by the Methodist Episcopal 
Church; and if ever made on the basis of the Plan of 
Separation, as adopted by the General Conference of 
1844, the church South will cordially entertain the propo- 
sition.” 
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The bishops were instructed to prepare a statement of 
the instances in which they considered that the plan had 
been violated by the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
in sending ministers and organizing societies within the 
bounds of the territory of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
This is printed in the appendix to the “ Journal.” 

The conference adopted a plan for the revision of the 
standard hymn-book. 

Soule addressed a letter to the conference, giving an 
account of the action of the Southern conferences in es- 
tablishing the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, testify- 
ing that their deliberations and decisions had been con- 
ducted with the strictest regard to the provisions of that 
plan, and in a spirit of peace, brotherly kindness, and 
charity. He declared that, though he had adhered to the 
church South, he held himself amenable to the General 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church for his acts 
until May 1, 1846. He alleged that Elliott, of the ‘‘ West- 
ern Christian Advocate,’ had made statements which he 
regarded as injurious to himself, affirming that he had 
withdrawn from the Methodist Episcopal Church under 
grave charges, or liable to them, and announced that he 
was present to ascertain if any such were made against 
him. He expressed regret that they had declined to rec- 
ognize a fraternal relation to the church South. 

The conference resolved that “it is the sense of this 
General Conference that they have no jurisdiction over 
the Rev. Bishop Soule, and can exercise no ecclesiastical 
authority over him.” 

From the board of commissioners appointed by the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, to adjust the prop- 
erty question a communication was received, stating that 
they had informed the commissioners appointed by the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of their readiness to proceed, 
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and had been by them referred to that General Confer- 
ence, and that they were then present in Pittsburg ready 
to negotiate. 

The final action on questions relating to the disruption 
of the church was embodied in the report on the state of 
the church as amended on motion of Matthew Simpson 
and Daniel Curry. The statement consisted of eight items, 
adopted seriatim under a call of the roll: 

“7, The report of the select Committee of Nine, on the 
declaration of the delegates in the slave-holding States, 
adopted by the General Conference of 1844, of which the 
memorialists complain, and the operation of which de- 
prived them of their privileges as members of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, was intended to meet a necessity 
which it was alleged might arise, and was given as a 
peace-offering to secure harmony on our Southern border. 

“2. It was further made dependent, first, upon the con- 
currence of three fourths of the members of the several 
Annual Conferences, in reference to a part of its regula- 
tions. 

“3, And, secondly, upon the observance of certain pro- 
visions respecting a boundary by the distinct ecclesiastical 
connection separating from us, should such connection be 
formed. 

“4. Without waiting, as this conference believes, for 
the occurrence of the anticipated necessity for which the 
plan was framed, action was taken in the premises by the 
Southern delegates. 

“5. The Annual Conferences, by their votes officially 
received, have refused to concur with that part of the plan 
which was submitted to them. 

“6, And the provisions respecting a boundary have 
been violated by the highest authorities of said connec- 
tion which separated from us, and thereby the peace and 
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harmony of many of the societies in our Southern border 
have been destroyed. 

“7. Therefore, in view of these facts, as well as for the 
principles contained in the preceding declarations, there 
exists no obligation on the part of this conference to ob- 
serve the provisions of said plan. 

“8. And it is hereby declared null and void.” 

It was resolved to submit the disputed property claims 
to the decision of disinterested arbiters, unless the book- 
agents, on the advice of eminent legal counsel, should 
be satisfied that, when clothed with all the authority 
which the General Conference could confer, their corporate 
powers would not warrant them to submit said claims 
to arbitration, then this resolution should not be binding 
upon them. Also that if they had not the power to sub-: 
mit the case to voluntary arbitration, and the commission- 
ers of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, should 
begin a lawsuit, they were authorized to tender an adjust- 
ment of their preferred claims by /ega/ arbitration; and 
should they find themselves not authorized to do this, and 
no suit should be commenced by the commissioners from 
the South, then the General Conference, being exceed- 
ingly desirous of effecting an amicable settlement of said 
claim, recommended to the Annual Conferences to suspend 
the Sixth Restrictive Rule so far as to authorize the book- 
agents to submit said claim to arbitration; and finally, that 
if the above-specified contingency should take place the 
bishops were requested to lay the resolution before the 
several Annual Conferences. 

Although these resolutions were adopted, there was in 
each instance a heavy vote against them. 

Abel Stevens was elected editor of the ‘“ Christian Ad- 
vocate’”’ instead of Bond. None among the younger min- 
isters of Methodism had attained so high a reputation 
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for versatility, and Bond at that time is said not to have 
desired reélection, but Stevens declined the office, and 
George Peck was elected. John McClintock was chosen 
editor of the “ Quarterly Review,’’ Matthew Simpson of 
the Western, William Hosmer of the “ Northern Chris- 
tian Advocate,” B. F. Tefft of the ‘ Ladies’ Repository.” 
Levi Scott took the place of Tippett as assistant book- 
agent in New York, and John H. Power that of Mitchell 
in Cincinnati. Charles Elliott was appointed to write a 
history of the preceding quadrennium, and produced a 
huge volume entitled “The Great Secession.” Porter’s 
description of it! is quaint and true: “A valuable book 
abounding in documents relative to slavery and abolition 
and their concomitants, and, singular as it may seem, in 
unutterable hatred to both.” 

Soon after the adjournment the bishops organized the 
ministers and churches on the Pacific coast into the Ore- 
gon and California Mission Conference. Isaac Owen, of 
Indiana, was sent out in the spring of 1849 as the first 
regularly appointed missionary. William Taylor, of the 
Baltimore Conference, soon followed. Owen crossed the 
plains with farm wagons drawn by oxen. Taylor bought 
a church and, by way of Cape Horn, shipped it to San 
Francisco. 

Prosperity attended the work, and able ministers of 
various important conferences were sent there. A school 
was opened at San José; the “ California Christian Advo- 
cate’’ was established, and its first number, edited by M. C. 
Briggs and S. D. Simonds, appeared October 10, 1851. 

Even the Indians became involved in controversies con- 
cerning the division of the church, especially the Wyan- 
dottes, who had been removed from Ohio to Indian Terri- 
tory in 1843. 

1 “‘ History of Methodism,” p. 468 
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The commissioners’ of the church South gave notice on 
August 20, 1849, that they had entered, in the United 
States Circuit Court for New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Ohio, suit for the division of the property of the Book 
Concern. The suit in Ohio had been filed on the 12th of 
the preceding month, but it was not argued until June 4, 
1852. The decision of Judge Leavitt was adverse to the 
church South, and was founded upon these propositions: 
that the General Conference is a delegated body with lim- 
ited powers, and has no authority, directly or indirectly, to 
divide the church; that in the Plan of Separation there 
is no claim to the exercise of such power; that the con- 
ference is prohibited from using the produce of the Book 
Concern, except for a particular purpose and in a particu- 
lar way, and the Annual Conferences had refused to re- 
move the prohibition; that it is a charity to be used only 
for the benefit of those who remain in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church; that any of its members may withdraw, but 
in so doing take with them no rights of property ; that the 
withdrawal of the Southern conferences was voluntary and 
not induced by positive necessity; that the defendants 
are required by law to comply with the rules and regula- 
tions of the General Conference, and therefore had been 
guilty of no breach of trust; and that this is not a case for 
a court of equity to construct a new scheme. 

Another suit had been brought in New York by H. B. 
Bascom and others. This was tried, in May, 1851, in the 
United States Circuit Court for the southern district of 
New York. The counsel for the church South were 
Daniel Lord, Reverdy Johnson, and Reverdy Johnson, 
Jr.; Rufus Choate, George Wood, and E. L. Fancher 
were counsel for the book-agents, who were defendants. 
Judge Nelson decided against the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, declaring that the General Conference of 1844 
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proceeded upon the assumption of unquestioned power to 
erect the church into two separate ecclesiastical establish- 
ments, from which he deduced the conclusion that, as the 
separation had taken place by the action of the founders 
of the fund, it could not be maintained that the confer- 
ences which fell into the new organization had forfeited 
the character which entitled them to its enjoyment. 

The suit in Ohio having been decided against the church 
South, it appealed to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The case was heard in Washington in April, 
1854, and Judge Nelson was chosen to write the decision, 
which was in substance the same as that which he deliv- 
ered in the New York case. This decision ordered a pro 
rata division. In accordance with this decree the agents 
at New York and Cincinnati paid the representatives of 
the church South two hundred and seventy thousand dol- 
lars in cash, and transferred the presses and papers belong- 
ing to the church in the South, and all debts due within 
the bounds of the Southern conferences. The lawyers on 
both sides were prompted by distinguished Methodists— 
Smith of Virginia and Green of Tennessee on the South- 
ern side, and N. Bangs and George Peck on the Northern. 
Judge McLean, the only Methodist member of the Su- 
preme Court, took no part in the decision. 

Willamette University was founded at Salem, Ore, 
1844; Baldwin University at Berea, O., 1846; and Mount 
Union College, Mount Union, O., in the same year. The 
New Hampshire Conference Seminary and the Williams- 
port Dickinson Seminary were established respectively in 
1845 and 1848. The Mount Pleasant College was char- 
tered by the territorial legislature of Towa in 1849; its 
charter was changed in 1854, and its name altered to that 
of the Iowa Wesleyan University. The University of the 
Pacific, located midway between Santa Clara and San 
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José, Cal., was chartered in 1851 as the California Wes- 
leyan College. 

At a “meeting of persons favorable to the establish- 
ment of a university in Chicago under the patronage and 
government of the Methodist Episcopal Church, held in 
Chicago, May 31, 1850,” the Northwestern University 
was projected, and the charter was approved by the gov- 
ernor of Illinois January 28, 1851. 

Stephen Olin, president of Wesleyan University, died 
on the 15th of August, 1851. To no minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church can the term “ great” be 
applied with more unquestionable propriety than to him, 
and it was equally suitable whether applied physically, in- 
tellectually, or morally. McClintock, the scholar and critic, 
compares him with Demosthenes in the union “ of force 
of reasoning, fire of imagination and heat of declaration.” 

Bishop Hedding died at his residence in Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., April 9, 1852. He was the senior bishop from 
1844 until his death, and closed a laborious and useful 
career in the enjoyment of universal respect. 

With a very hopeful spirit the General Conference of 
1852 assembled in the city of Boston. There were now 
728,700 members and 4513 traveling preachers. The pre- 
ceding quadrennium had been an era of church-building 
and of general prosperity. One hundred and eighty-eight 
delegates appeared, over whom Waugh, Morris, and Janes 
presided. Hamline was unable to be present on account 
of illness, and addressed a letter to the conference con- 
cerning the condition of his health when elected, its sub- 
sequent improvement, his increasing weakness in 1850, and 
reporting the judgment of physicians that his heart was so 
diseased as to forbid future labor, concluding: “ Eight years 
ago I felt that divine Providence had strangely called me 
to the office; I now feel that the same Providence permits 
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me to retire. I therefore tender my resignation and a 
request to be released from my official responsibilities as 
soon as the way shall be prepared by the action of the 
episcopal committee.” He placed his ordination papers 
in the hands of the bishops. 

The committee reported three resolutions: one of sym- 
pathy, another approving his administration and character, 
and the third accepting his resignation. The first and 
second were unanimously adopted; but on the third Col- 
lins offered a resolution requesting the bishops to return 
to Hamline his parchments and inform him that the Gen- 
eral Conference declined to accept his resignation, but 
granted him unrestricted permission, and advised him to 
adopt and pursue such a course as the restoration of his 
health might dictate. 

It was laid on the table by a vote of one hundredand sixty- 
one to ten, and his resignation was accepted. Thediscussion 
upon the subject was peculiarly frank, and did much to es- 
tablish the true doctrine concerning the office of bishop in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, as distinguished from the 
claim, made by prelatical churches, that it is a third order. 

The conference approved a proposition to remove the 
remains of Asbury and Emory from the vault beneath the 
pulpit of the Eutaw Street Church to the new cemetery 
at Mount Olivet. 

Leroy M. Lee, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, appeared and asked permission to copy for the use 
of his church the records of the General Conference from 
the beginning down to the session of 1844. The final 
action directed the book-agents at New York “ to publish 
the journals of the General Conference from 1800 to 1836 
inclusive.” 

Numerous petitions and memorials asked for the intro- 
duction of lay representation. 
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The North Ohio Conference in 1845 had advised its 
members not to become connected with secret societies. 
A number disregarded this advice, and for so doing, in 
1848, were put upon trial and found guilty of imprudence. 
They appealed. The conference adopted this resolution : 
“That the action of the North Ohio Conference in 1848, 
in finding guilty of imprudence several of its members, 
was unauthorized by the Discipline.” 

The “ California Christian Advocate,” started as a pri- 
vate enterprise, was adopted by the church, and another 
established at Chicago to be known as the Northwestern. 
A curious motion, which did not prevail, was made to 
substitute ‘ Prairie” for “‘ Northwestern.” 

The committee on lay delegation, after reciting facts 
concerning petitions, memorials, and oral addresses which 
had been presented to it, reported that ‘it is inexpedient 
so to alter the economy of the church as to introduce lay 
delegation into the General and Annual Conferences.” 
This was adopted by a vote of one hundred and seventy- 
one to three. 

The conference decided to elect four bishops, who were 
chosen on the first ballot: Levi Scott, Matthew Simpson, 
Osmon C. Baker, and Edward R. Ames; Scott having one 
hundred and thirteen, Simpson one hundred and ten, 
Baker ninety, and Ames eighty-nine votes. 

Scott was a native of Delaware, and was fifty years of 
age when elected; he entered the Philadelphia Conference 
in 1826, and occupied important positions in Delaware, 
Philadelphia, and New Jersey. He was well educated, ener- 
getic, sagacious, and full of unction as a preacher, and for 
the preceding four years had been assistant book-agent in 
New York. 

Simpson was born in Cadiz, O., was educated at Alle- 
gheny College, and after the usual stages was ordained 
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elder by Bishop Roberts at Steubenville, O., and served 
in the pastorate from 1833 to 1837. From the latter year 
to 1839 he was vice-president and professor of natural 
science in Allegheny College ; and from 1839 to 1848 presi- 
dent of Indiana Asbury University. During the preceding 
four years he had been editor of the “ Western Christian 
Advocate’”’ and was a member of the Indiana Conference. 
He was forty-one years of age when elected. 

The birthplace of Baker was in New Hampshire, and 
when elected he was forty years old; he studied under Fisk 
at Wilbraham, where he was converted in 1828; entered 
Wesleyan University, which he left on account of illness 
just before the course was finished, but completed it later, 
taking the second degree with his class. For ten years he 
taught in Newbury Seminary, the last five as principal. 
He was pastor and presiding elder from 1844; later 
became a professor in the Biblical Institute at Concord, 
N. H., and was a member of the New Hampshire Con- 
ference. 

Ames, descended from the best New England stock, 
was born in Ohio in 1806, in a town that bears his family 
name; he was a student at the State College of Ohio, and 
purposed to be a lawyer, but entered the ministry and was 
sent by Bishop Roberts into Illinois. After preaching in 
Indiana and Illinois he was sent beyond the Mississippi 
as a missionary to the Indians. At the General Confer- 
ence of 1840 he was appointed missionary secretary for 
the frontier, and when elected to the episcopacy was a pre- 
siding elder and a member of the Indiana Conference. 

The veteran, Bond, was again elected editor of the 
“ Christian Advocate.” During the quadrennium Pitman, 
missionary secretary, failed in health and resigned his posi- 
tion, and John P. Durbin was selected to take his place, 
and was now made corresponding secretary. Thomas 
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Carlton superseded Lane in the Book Concern at New 
York, and Zebulon Phillips, Scott; Adam Poe succeeded 
Power in the Book Concern at Cincinnati; H. J. Clark 
became editor of the Pittsburg ‘ Christian Advocate,” 
J. V. Watson of the Northwestern, S. D. Simonds of the 
California; Charles Elliott succeeded Simpson in the West- 
ern; and William C. Larrabee, Tefft in the ‘‘ Ladies’ Re- 
pository.”’ The conference established a monthly magazine 
of currentand religious literatureand appointed Abel Stevens 
to edit it under the name of the “ National Magazine.” 

An interesting episode was the receipt of an invitation to 
listen to Daniel Webster in Faneuil Hall, Boston, the ad- 
dress having been arranged for with that view. The journal 
shows that it was accepted. The health of the statesman 
was rapidly failing, but his ambition for the Presidency was 
not extinct, and his apprehension of the danger to the 
Union, unless the compromise measures which he had es- 
poused should prevail, rendered him willing to appeal toa 
conference representing so numerous a constituency. 

Among the men who curiously studied that body was 
Theodore Parker, whose extreme notions of independence 
made it impossible for him to see anything in the govern- 
ment of Methodism but a stupendous machine to destroy 
individuality, in its creed anything but superstition, or in 
its services anything but rampant fanaticism. 

An extensive discussion took place after the adjourn- 
ment of the General Conference as to the character of 
slavery and the moral standing of slave-holders. Bond, 
Elliott, and Clark in their respective papers maintained 
the right of slave-holders to a place in the church; but 
“Zion’s Herald,” Daniel Wise, editor, the Northern, 
Hosmer, editor, and the Northwestern, Watson, editor, 
condemned all slave-holding. To those who favored the 
exclusion of slave-holders from the church the “ Christian 
Advocate”’ applied the name of Hosmerites. Wise was 
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_ classed with Hosmer. Elliott in substance agreed with 
Bond. Professor William L. Harris replied to Elliott. 
Durbin entered the controversy, and perhaps at no time 
in the discussion of slavery were greater zeal and force 
displayed than now. 

Garrett Biblical Institute was incorporated by the legis- 
lature of Illinois in 1855. It was founded by Mrs. Eliza 
Garrett, widow of Augustus Garrett, who was formerly 
mayor of Chicago. It is supposed that the first suggestion 
of such an institution was made to Mrs. Garrett by P. M. 
Borein, under whose ministry she was converted. In Sep- 
tember, 1853, she consulted Judge Grant Goodrich, who 
approved. She wished, however, the judgment of others, 
“especially of her pastor, the Rev. John Clark.”! He con- 
curred; the institution was established, her gifts and be- 
quests to it amounting to more than $300,000. 

The twelfth delegated General Conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church assembled in Indianapolis in 1856. 
The number of members and probationers in the church 
was 799,431, an increase of but 16,073, and the number 
of traveling preachers was 6610. 

The constitution was altered so as to grant to the Li- 
beria Conference the privilege of electing to the office 
of missionary bishop, “an elder in good standing,’ his 
jurisdiction to be limited to Africa. Provision was made 
for the organization of the missionaries of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Germany into a mission conference. 
The settlement between the Western Book Concern and 
the commissioners of the Church South was legally con- 
summated. The conference adopted the “ Pacific Chris- 
tian Advocate,” at Portland, Ore., and the Central at St. 
Louis, which, like the ‘‘ Northwestern Christian Advocate,” 
had been started as private enterprises. The number of 
conferences was increased to forty-seven. James Porter 
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was elected assistant book-agent at New York. Bond, 
editor of the ‘‘ Christian Advocate,” had died in the pre- 
ceding March, leaving a reputation for ability as an editor 
unequaled before and unsurpassed since in Methodist 
journalism. Abel Stevens was elected his successor. 
D. D. Whedon became editor of the “ Quarterly Review,” 
Daniel Wise of the ‘ Sunday-school Advocate,” James 
Floy of the “ National Magazine,” D. W. Clark of the 
‘Ladies’ Repository,” Calvin Kingsley of the Western, 
F. G. Hibbard of the Northern, I. N. Baird of the Pitts- 
burg, Thomas H. Pearne of the Pacific, Eleazar Thomas 
of the California, and Joseph Brooks of the “ Central 
Christian Advocate.” 

This conference changed the provision for calling an 
extra session of the General Conference so as to make the 
consent of two thirds of the Annual Conferences sufficient 
to authorize the bishops to call an extra session. Before 
this the concurrent advice of all was necessary for such 
authorization. “This appears to have been done solely by 
the General Conference, and if so was unconstitutional.” 1 

It recommended to the several Annual Conferences to 
alter the Discipline by adding, “and may appoint a mis- 
sionary bishop or superintendent for any of our foreign 
missions, limiting his episcopal jurisdiction to the same 
respectively.” 

Watson, editor of the ‘“ Northwestern Christian Advo- 
cate,” died a few months after the adjournment of this 
conference, and Thomas M. Eddy was selected to fill the 
vacancy. 

The Liberia Conference, pursuant to the authority given 
to it by the change in the constitution recommended by 
the General Conference of 1856, which was completed 
by the approval of the constitutional number of members 
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of the Annual Conferences, selected in January, 1858, 
Francis Burns, a native of Albany, N. Y., and com- 
mended him for missionary bishop. His ordination took 
place at the session of the Genesee Conference of that 
year. Burns was self-educated, with more or less aid 
from religious friends, and particularly benefited by the 
counsels of the Rev. David Terry, who advised him to 
devote himself to ministerial work among his own people 
and presented him with a copy of Clarke’s Commentary. 
With the Rev. John Seys, in 1834 he sailed to Liberia, 
where he became a teacher in Monrovia Seminary. After 
pursuing that work and preaching for ten years he re- 
turned to this country and was by Bishop Janes or- 
dained deacon and elder. At the time of his selection 
for the episcopacy he was principal of Monrovia Seminary, 
editor of “‘ Africa’s Luminary,” presiding elder of Cape 
Palmas district, and preacher in charge of Cape Palmas 
station. For six years he had been president of the Li- 
beria Conference. On the occasion of his ordination he 
preached a sermon which, in the opinion of Janes, “‘ would 
have been creditable to any of the bishops.” He re- 
turned to Liberia, but his health failed and he died in 
1863. 

Waugh, the senior bishop, after an episcopal service of 
twenty-two years, died February 9, 1858. Porter, allud- 
ing to the glowing portraiture of his character by his col- 
leagues, declares that it falls short of the truth, and that 
they might have added that he shone brighter in social 
life than in any other position, and there presented one of 
the most perfect models of a Christian gentleman. He 
was “one of the few Southern men who could oppose 
New England abolitionists and still command their love, 
though he could not control their sentiments or action.” 1 
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The most distinguished men participated in the discus- 
sions of slavery during the Conference of 1856; among 
them Miner Raymond, of the New England Conference, 
chairman of the Committee on Slavery; Collins, chairman 
of the minority which presented a report; Hiram Matti- 
son, George R. Crooks, Edward Thomson, Abel Stevens, 
Samuel Y. Monroe, George Peck, John Dempster, Israel 
Chamberlayne, and John McClintock. 

“ The indirect refusal to take up the report of slavery 
by laying on the table the preliminary motion to suspend 
the order of the day indicated that any further action on 
that subject was not practicable during that session of the 
General Conference. A large majority, one hundred and 
twenty-two, had recorded their names in favor of prohib- 
iting all slave-holding by a change in the general rule 
with the concurring vote of the Annual Conferences. Of 
this number ninety-one were radical abolitionists and in 
favor of partial prohibition by direct and immediate legis- 
lation. Comparing the different votes taken by yeas and 
nays, three classes of voters are recorded—the conserva- 
tives, the constitutional abolitionists, and the radical abo- 
litionists. The first class, numbering ninety-six, voted 
against all changes; the second, numbering in all thirty- 
one, to prevent prohibition of slave-holding by direct legis- 
lation united with the conservatives and threw the bal- 
ance of power in favor of postponing further action, as 
before noted. Final antislavery action was thus deferred 
rather than defeated.” ! 

The controversy continued after the adjournment and 
occupied much space in church papers. The position 
strenuously maintained by Stevens, that slave-holders had 
a constitutional right to membership in the church, was 
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attacked by Professor W. L. Harris in a series of arti- 
cles, afterward comprehended in a small work entitled 
“Powers of the General Conference.” The substance of 
the argument was that the conference has full powers to 
make rules which do not revoke or change a general rule; 
that a statutory rule excluding slave-holders would not 
revoke or change any general rule; that if it had been 
the intention to guard by constitutional provision the ques- 
tion of slavery, it would have been done when, in 1808, 
the church met to frame the constitution; it was not 
done; hence he concluded that the General Conference 
had power to refuse to tolerate slavery any longer. Others 
argued that no change was necessary to give authority to 
exclude slave-holders. Daniel Wise, the new editor of the 
“Sunday-school Advocate,” introduced short paragraphs 
against slavery and in favor of freedom. On this account 
he was assailed before Annual Conferences and threats 
were made that his paper would be ostracized. He re- 
plied: ‘‘ The ‘ Advocate’ is expected to teach our children 
the doctrines and ethics of our church; that slave-holding 
is a violation of Christian and Methodist ethics ; and conse- 
quently it is my duty to teach the children to think of it 
as a sin; so long as I am editor of the paper I shall firmly 
but judiciously so instruct them. If the General Confer- 
ence shall condemn my course it can, of course, replace 
me with another editor.” 

Hosmer, having been displaced by Hibbard, established 
the “ Northern Independent,” located at Auburn, N. Y. 
Hibbard took in substance the same position that Hosmer 
had taken, but in a more judicious tone. 

During this period the number of those who held that 
it would be within the prerogative of the General Confer- 
ence to pass a simple rule of discipline by which all slave- 
holders would be liable to expulsion increased rapidly ; 
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but this view was powerfully antagonized by distinguished 
writers. Stevens compiled a pamphlet of fifty-eight pages 
of his editorials in the “ Advocate” on ‘‘ What the Next 
General Conference Should Do on the Question of Slav- 
ery.” To this a reply-was made by D. D. Whedon, ap- 
pearing first in the New York ‘ Tribune” and afterward 
in a pamphlet. But, though he held that an argument 
could be made showing the constitutionality of such a 
statute as many favored, he preferred the slow but sure 
constitutional process. 

A Ministers’ and Laymen’s Union, of which Nathan 
Bangs was elected president, was established in 1859 at 
the session of the New York Conference, for the purpose 
of a canvass to protest against the proposed change in re- 
lation to slavery. Its statement of views and intent was 
answered by the Antislavery Society of the New York 
East Conference through an article written by Daniel 
Curry. Various forms for changing the general rule on 
slavery were submitted to the Annual Conferences, and 
before the Conference of 1860 they were designated by 
the names of the conferences which originated them: the 
Cincinnati rule forbade “the buying or selling of men, 
women, or children, or holding them with the intention of 
using them as slaves,”’ the Providence would have pro- 
hibited “ slave-holding, or buying or selling men, women, 
or children with the intention to enslave them,” and the 
Erie would make the law read, “‘ the buying, selling, hold- 
ing, or transferring of any human being to be used in 
slavery.” These were all defeated. 

At the General Conference of 1860, which met in Buf- 
falo, 139 memorials, signed by 3999 persons and 47 
Quarterly Conferences, were presented, asking that no 
change be made in the Discipline on the subject of slav- 
ery. But 811 memorials, signed by 45,857 individuals 
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and from 49 Quarterly Meeting Conferences, asked that 
slavery might be extirpated from the church. After a 
long discussion the General Conference substituted in place 
of the chapter on slavery, which had come down from 1780, 
the following: 

“ Question. What shall be done for the extirpation of 
the evil of slavery? 

“ Answer. We declare that we are as much as ever 
convinced of the great evil of slavery. We believe that 
the buying, selling, or holding of human beings, to be 
used as chattels, is contrary to the laws of God and na- 
ture, inconsistent with the golden rule and with that rule 
in our Discipline which requires all who continue among 
us to ‘do no harm and to avoid evil of every kind.’ We, 
therefore, affectionately admonish all our preachers and 
people to keep themselves pure from this great evil, 
and to seek its extirpation by all lawful and Christian 
means.” 

The paragraph refusing orders to local preachers who 
were slave-holders was expunged. 

This conference urged the ministers and members of 
the church to codperate in all proper efforts for securing 
in the several States laws that would effectually prohibit 
the traffic in intoxicating drinks; and, because of the adul- 
teration of liquors, recommended the use of domestic 
wines for the sacrament; it denounced the practice which 
prevailed in some localities of keeping wine and ale for 
common family use, as well as the renting of places for 
the sale of intoxicating drinks, and the practice of selling 
grain where it was known that it would be used for the manu- 
facture of such liquors; and instructed the ministers to 
enforce the provisions of the Discipline upon this subject, 
making it the duty of every presiding elder to inquire con- 
cerning it at every Quarterly Conference. 
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Lay delegation was extensively and earnestly debated, 
and the conference resolved: ‘‘ We, the delegates of the 
Annual Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
in General Conference assembled, hereby approve of the 
introduction of lay representation into this body when 
it shall be ascertained that the church desires it.” It 
provided that all preachers in charge stationed within 
the United States and Territories be required to lay the 
subject of lay representation in the General Conference 
before the male members over twenty-one years of age, 
after notice in harmony with specified conditions, that 
they might express their wishes by casting ballots “ for 
lay representation ”’ or “ against lay representation.” This 
vote was to be taken in the interval between the Annual 
Conferences of 1861 and 1862. After this lay expression 
the same question was to be submitted to the Annual 
Conferences, and the bishops were instructed to report to 
the ensuing General Conference the result. 

This conference had to consider the appeals of the Rev. 
Benjamin T. Roberts and others, growing out of an agita- 
tion in western New York, the germs of which appeared 
as early as 1850, but did not attract general attention till 
some years later, when an association of ministers was 
formed within the bounds of the Genesee Conference. 
They claimed that they had not been properly treated by 
the leading members of that body ; that on account of their 
principles on certain subjects they were ostracized, and 
did not receive the personal or official consideration to 
which their characters and abilities entitled them. They 
were known as “ Nazarites”’ and their association at first 
was secret. 

So long as they confined themselves in their publications 
and addresses to complaining of the decline of spirituality 
in the church, of neglect of the Discipline, and of the ignor- 
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ing of some of the fundamental doctrines of Methodism, and 
to bearing testimony against the sins of the church, they 
were not amenable to discipline. But when they made 
specific charges against prominent members of the confer- 
ence they became subjects of investigation. The Rev. Ben- 
jamin T. Roberts was adjudged guilty, in 1857, of immoral 
and unchristian conduct growing out of these charges, and 
sentenced to be reprimanded by the bishop presiding. As 
he made no change in his course during the intervening 
year, at the next conference he was charged with contumacy 
and expelled from the church. Similar proceedings were 
taken against others. 

Against both these decisions Roberts appealed to the 
General Conference. This action was taken: 

“The committee having heard and considered the min- 
utes, documents, and pleadings in the first appeal case of 
Benjamin T. Roberts, who appeals from the decision of the 
Genesee Conference whereby he was adjudged to be rep- 
rimanded before the conference, proceeded to vote in the 
case with the following result: On the question of affirm- 
ing, nineteen voted in favor and nineteen against it. On 
the question of remanding the case for a new trial, the 
committee voted almost unanimously in the negative. On 
the question of reversing the action of the conference, 
eighteen voted in favor and twenty against, a result which, 
as the General Conference has decided, leaves the decision 
of the Genesee Conference as the final adjudication of the 


case. 
“J. T. CRANE, Secretary. 


“The committee have considered the second appeal of 
B. T. Roberts, who appeals from the action of the Genesee 
Conference whereby he was expelled from the ministry and 
the church. 
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“The representatives of the Genesee Conference objected 
to the admission of the appeal on the ground: 

“1. That B. T. Roberts subsequently to his trial and 
condemnation joined the Methodist Episcopal Church as 
a probationer, and thus; at least tacitly, confessed the jus- 
tice of the action of the conference on his case. 

“2. That B. T. Roberts since he was deprived by his 
expulsion of his ministerial authority and standing has con- 
tinued to preach and has thus rebelled against the author- 
ity of the conference and the church. 

“3. That B. T. Roberts since he declared his intention 
of appealing to the General Conference has connected him- 
self with another organization, contemplating church ends 
independent of and hostile to the church to whose General 
Conference he now appeals. 

“ The committee, after hearing the statements and plead- 
ings of the representatives of the parties, 

“ Resolved, That the appeal of B. T. Roberts be not 
admitted.” 

Similar action was taken in the case of William Cooley. 

The ministers and members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church who sympathized with them met in convention in 
Pekin, Niagara County, N. Y., on the 23d of August, 1860, 
and organized the Free Methodist Church, adopting, with 
slight modifications, the Articles of Religion of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, but in government provided that 
the members should have an equal voice with the ministers 
in the councils of the church. 

The publishing agents at New York remained the same, 
but in Cincinnati Luke Hitchcock took the place of Sworm- 
stedt; Edward Thomson that of Stevens as editor of the 
“ Christian Advocate and Journal”’; the “ National Maga- 
zine”’ had ceased to exist; Isaac S. Bingham took the 
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place of Hibbard as editor of the “Northern Christian 
Advocate’’; Samuel H. Nesbit, of Baird, editor of the 
Pittsburg ; Charles Elliott, of Brooks, editor of the Central. 
William L. Harris was elected assistant corresponding sec- 
retary of the Missionary Society. 

Soon after the adjournment of the conference, the 
“ Methodist,”’ a weekly paper, was established in the city 
of New York by an association of ministers and laymen. 
George R. Crooks, with whom Abel Stevens was afterward 
associated, was editor, assisted by an able staff of contrib- 
uting editors. It took a conservative position upon the 
slavery question, was devoted chiefly to the advocacy of 
lay representation, and speedily obtained a very large cir- 
culation, which materially diminished the patronage of the 
“ Christian Advocate.” 

Two of the border conferences repudiated the new 
statute adopted by the Conference of 1860. The Balti- 
more by a unanimous vote determined “ not to hold con- 
nection with any ecclesiastical body that makes non-slave- 
holding a condition of membership in the church.” Ata 
preachers’ meeting held September 14, 1860, in Wesley 
Chapel, after a formal complaint against the action of the 
General Conference on the subject of slavery, a plan was 
proposed for concentrating at the following General Con- 
ference the conservative element of the church, and among 
the demands to be made were a repudiation of the new 
chapter and the placing of the control of the question 
with the Annual Conferences. A convention of laymen 
from within the bounds of the Baltimore, East Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, and West Virginia conferences was held on 
the sth of December at the Eutaw Street Church in Balti- 
more. A delegation was present from New York on the 
6th. Of the one hundred and sixteen churches in the Balti- 
more Conference, sixty-three were represented. An ad- 
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dress to the conference named was adopted, urging it to 
sever its connection with the General Conference. 

Agitation arose in that part of the Philadelphia Confer- 
ence known as the Peninsula, suggesting negotiations with 
the Baltimore and other border conferences. The subject 
was discussed at the Baltimore Conference without bring- 
ing matters to an issue; but Bishop Scott declined to or- 
dain a candidate for elder’s orders because he publicly 
excepted to the new chapter, stating the ground of his 
action in these words: “I regard myself restrained from 
ordaining any one who declines to take upon him the or- 
dination vows without qualification or exception.” 

At the same time a convention of laymen, by a vote of 
ninety-one to thirty-two, passed resolutions recommending 
the adoption of resolutions to the effect that the unconsti- 
tutional action of the General Conference had destroyed 
the unity of the church, and that the Baltimore Conference 
does not recognize its jurisdiction. Should three quarters 
of the Annual Conferences within a year agree with it in 
abrogating the new chapter and in ignoring the whole sub- 
ject of slavery in the Discipline, the Baltimore Conference 
would reunite with them in church-fellowship. 

Scott refused to entertain motions relating to a division 
of the church, but subsequently allowed the secretary to 
put the question on the adoption of a similar series of prop- 
ositions. On resuming the chair he ordered a paper to be 
spread on the “ Journal” declaring the action null and void 
regarded as conference action, and proceed to finish the 
business of the session. One hundred and thirty-two of the 
one hundred and seventy-one members of the conference 
were present ; eighty-three voted forimmediate separation.! 

Throughout the border excitement prevailed, and it 
spread to all parts of the church. 

\ Matlack, 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE FRATRICIDAL WAR AND ITS SEQUELS. 


THE state of the country became alarming. Discus- 
sions, of which the institution of slavery was the center, had 
necessitated its introduction into national politics, where 
it was complicated with the controversy upon the funda- 
mental question as to whether the national government is 
a federal union of States or a federal union of the people. 
The relation of slavery to the Territories became a burning 
issue, upon which the newly formed Republican party took 
the ground that slavery had no constitutional standing in 
the Territories. The Democratic party divided between 
the followers of Douglas, who held that the people of the 
Territories should have the right to decide for themselves, 
and the main body, which declared that slave-holders 
settling in the Territories had a constitutional right to take 
with them their property in slaves. 

The failure of the Republican party to elect John C. 
Fremont President did not give rest to the country, and 
a bitterness was engendered which could have but one re- 
sult. The effort of the Union party, which nominated John 
Bell, of Tennessee, and Edward Everett, of Massachusetts, 
respectively for President and Vice-President, as an attempt 
to cast oil upon the troubled waters, though patriotic in 
purpose, was a failure. 

175 
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The election of Abraham Lincoln in November, 1860, 
brought to a crisis the explosive elements which had been 
gathering beneath the surface of a wonderful national pros- 
perity. When Fort Sumter was fired upon the distinc- 
tion between conservatives and radicals in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church relatively to slavery disappeared. 

The records of the Baltimore Conference show that 
sixty-six ministers of that body had withdrawn, headed 
by John S. Martin, the secretary, who carried the archives 
with him. The minutes contain the declaration made by 
them on the twenty-third day of March, 1861, and state 
that “if any of the above-named brethren be present and 
cooperate in the business of the conference at its next ses- 
sion, or shall sooner signify to the bishops their acknowl- 
edgments of the jurisdiction of the church, this conference 
will consider their act of withdrawal as null and void.” 

No returns were received at that conference from the 
Winchester, Lewisburg, Roanoke, Rockingham, and Po- 
tomac districts, which, the preceding year, had reported 
16,756 members and 2193 probationers. These districts 
were afterward formed into a district of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South. The next year a new district, 
entitled the Virginia, was formed, with John Lanahan as 
presiding elder. It consisted of only seven appointments, 
but the minutes contain a significant addendum: “ Other 
appointments in the Virginia work will be announced as 
circumstances may require.” The record of the Baltimore 
Conference for 1863 shows a decrease of 21,065 members. 

The Rev. Anthony Bewley, who was a member of the 
General Conference of 1860 from Arkansas, and who 
joined the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1848, was hung 
by a mob on the 13th of September, 1866, at Fort Worth, 
Tex. He had been falsely charged with promoting an 
insurrection in Texas, and, not desiring trouble, had de- 
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parted from the State, but was pursued by his antago- 
nists and brought back. So great was the prejudice 
against the Methodist Episcopal Church as an abolition 
body that on Sunday, the 13th of the preceding March, 
while Bishop Janes was conducting the Arkansas Con- 
ference and was about to preach, Judge Roberts, accom- 
panied by a mob, entered the church and notified the 
bishop to leave within two hours, declaring that if that 
church did not cease its work in Texas “ blood would be 
shed, and the responsibility would be on the bishop and 
conference.” 

The conferences, in most instances without a dissenting 
voice, passed resolutions pledging their influence to encour- 
age and assist the army and navy to maintain the Union. 

The Central Ohio Conference in 1861 passed resolutions 
contemplating the proclamation of universal freedom as 
the only solution of the existing difficulties. The same 
body forwarded a resolution, passed at Greenville, Sep- 
tember 22, 1862, declaring: ‘“ We believe the time is fully 
come when, from a material necessity for the safety of 
the country, such a proclamation should be made; and we 
earnestly beseech the President of the United States to 
proclaim the emancipation of all slaves held in the United 
States, paying loyal men a reasonable compensation for 
their slaves.”’ Before the communication reached Wash- 
ington the President had issued a proclamation, to go into 
effect the first day of the new year. 

A circumstance which Bishop McTyeire! declares made 
a deep wound is thus described by him: “ After the 
federal forces had occupied large sections of Southern 
territory, Bishop Ames, with preachers of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, followed the victorious army with 
an order procured from Secretary of War Stanton, and 
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took forcible possession of Southern Methodist pulpits, 
even to the exclusion of ministers appointed by the church 
authorities and desired by the congregation.” The lan- 
guage of the order referred to by Bishop McTyeire, so 
far as it related to the headquarters of the Department of 
the Gulf, required that all houses of worship within that 
department belonging to the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, “in which a loyal minister who has been appointed 
by a loyal bishop of the said church does not now officiate, 
are hereby placed at the disposal of the Rev. Bishop 
Ames.” It further ordered the “commanding officers at 
the various points where such houses of worship may be 
located”’ to extend to the ministers appointed by Bishop 
Ames all the aid, countenance, and support practicable, and 
the officers of the quartermaster’s department were au- 
thorized and directed to furnish Bishop Ames and his clerk 
with transportation and subsistence, “‘ when it can be done 
without prejudice to the service.”’ The date of this order 
was January 18, 1864. 

This simply made loyalty to the Union in the conquered 
portions of the South a test of the right to hold public 
services, and under the circumstances practically put all 
churches under the control of Bishop Ames. On the 
resumption of civil authority and the beginning of recon- 
struction throughout the land, it gave way. The first 
church established by the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
New Orleans for Anglo-Saxon members after the war was 
named Ames Church. 

The General Conference of 1864 assembled in Phila- 
delphia. Shorn of its strength by so large a secession, 
the Baltimore Conference had but three representatives, 
at the head of whom was John Lanahan, the intrepid 
presiding elder of the district of Virginia. The atmo- 
sphere of the national conflict pervaded the assembly, 
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and by unanimous vote the trustees of the church were 
requested to display above the building the flag of the 
United States. Elliott, of the“ Central Christian Advocate ”’ 
at St. Louis, Mo., had received from the loyal women of 
St. Louis the gift of a flag, and the conference voted that 
it be suspended in the church during the deliberations of 
the body. 

The following resolutions were adopted by a vote of 
two hundred and seven to nine: 

“That we recommend the amendment of the general 
rule on slavery so that it shall read, ‘ Slave-holding, buy- 
ing or selling slaves.’ 

“That we recommend the suspension of the Fourth 
Restrictive Rule for the purpose set forth in the foregoing 
resolution.” 

The bishops were instructed to submit these resolutions 
to the Annual Conferences, and if the requisite number of 
votes were obtained, to insert the new rule in subsequent 
editions of the Discipline. 

The minority desired to amend the rule so as to make 
it read, ‘‘ The selling of human beings, or the buying or 
holding of them, except for reasons purely humane.” 

By a vote of one hundred and sixty-five to forty-eight, 
the word “two,” in the limitations of the bishops in the 
power to appoint ministers, was changed to “three.” The 
minority consisted of those who were opposed to any in- 
crease, together with a few who desired all limitation re- 
moved. The conference also empowered the bishops to 
appoint ministers to certain specialties for a longer time 
than three years. 

Joseph A. Wright, ex-governor of Indiana, Governor 
Cannon of Delaware, Dr. James Strong, C. C. North, and 
John Elliott, of New York, Cornelius Walsh of New Jersey, 
Thomas Kneil of Massachusetts, G. C. Cooke of Illinois, 
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and Oliver Hoyt of Connecticut, deputed by a conven- 
tion just held in Philadelphia, appeared before the con- 
ference, and Strong, the secretary, read an address upon 
lay delegation, in which the method of taking the vote 
upon the subject was criticised as inadequate to ascertain 
the true sense of the laity, and asking special attention to the 
subject of introducing lay representation, which, the con- 
vention affirmed, stood firmly on Methodist, Protestant, 
and Scriptural ground, and would give to the Christian 
world a new guaranty of the perpetuity of Methodism, 
since it agreed with primitive usage and is the distinctive 
mark of Protestant Christianity. 

The committee which was appointed to convey to the 
President of the United States its sympathies and appro- 
bation made a verbal report through Bishop Ames, who 
presented the following autograph letter from Abraham 
Lincoln: 


“GENTLEMEN: In response to your address, allow me 
to attest the accuracy of its historical statements, indorse 
the sentiments it expresses, and thank you in the nation’s 
name for the sure promise it gives. 

“Nobly sustained as the government has been by all 
the churches, I would utter nothing which might in the 
least appear invidious against any. Yet without this it 
may fairly be said that the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
not less devoted than the best, is by its greater numbers 
the most important of all. It is no fault in others that the 
Methodist Church sends more soldiers to the field, more 
nurses to the hospitals, and more prayers to heaven than 
any. God bless the Methodist Church! bless all the 
churches! and blessed be God, who in this our great trial 
giveth us the churches. 

“ (Signed) A. LINCOLN.” 
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A change which had the practical effect of rendering at- 
tendance upon the class-meeting voluntary was made in 
the chapter relating to the means of grace. 

Provision was made for the constitution of a General 
Board of Trustees, to hold in trust for the benefit of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church any and all donations, be- 
quests, and grants made to the church without special 
designation or direction. 

The most important practical innovation was without 
doubt the establishment of the Church Extension Society, 
to be located at Philadelphia, its purpose ‘‘ to secure suit- 
able houses of public worship and such other church prop- 
erty as may promote the general design.” Its constitution 
provided the usual officers, and vested its property in a 
board of managers lay and clerical. Its corresponding 
secretary was to be appointed by the General Conference, 
and its general supervision was to be under the control 
of a general committee consisting of one representative 
from each General Conference district. A. J. Kynett, del- 
egate from the Upper Iowa Conference, who had been 
secretary of a society for the purpose in Iowa, was fore- 
most in directing the attention of the conference to the 
subject and in perfecting the constitution. Samuel Y. 
Monroe, of the New Jersey Conference, was appointed its 
first corresponding secretary, and the enterprise was ini- 
tiated with enthusiasm. 

Elaborate provisions were made for the celebration in 
1866 of the centennial of American Methodism. A com- 
mittee consisting of twelve traveling preachers and twelve 
laymen was to be appointed, two departments of Christian 
enterprise were to be placed before the people,—one con- 
nectional, central, and monumental, the other local and dis- 
tributive,—and the people were to be urged to make lib- 
eral contributions to both at their own discretion. The 
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committee of ministers and laymen, on motion of Monroe, 
was empowered to determine to what objects and in what 
proportion the money raised as connectional funds should 
be appropriated, and to take steps necessary to the proper 
distribution. An invitation was given to all branches of the 
Methodist family in this and other lands to unite with the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in the centennial celebration. 

Davis Wasgatt Clark, Edward Thomson, and Calvin 
Kingsley were elected to the episcopacy. Clark was a 
native of the island of Mount Desert, Maine. Educated 
as Congregationalists, his parents in 1815, when he was 
three years old, were converted under the preaching of a 
Freewill Baptist evangelist who visited the island. With 
a view to permanently occupying it, the island was visited 
for the first time by a Methodist preacher in 1828. By 
his labors Clark was led to join a Methodist class. At the 
age of nineteen he became a student in the Maine Wes- 
leyan Seminary, in 1834 he entered Wesleyan University 
in advance, and in two years was graduated Bachelor of 
Arts. For seven years thereafter he was connected with 
Amenia Seminary in New York, for two as assistant teacher 
in mathematics, and for five as principal instructor in phi- 
losophy and English literature. He entered upon the reg- 
ular work of the ministry in 1843, and became well known 
as a newspaper correspondent and as an author. He had 
been editor of the ‘‘ Ladies’ Repository’ for twelve years 
when elected bishop. During this period he published 
‘““Death-bed Scenes,” ‘“ Celebrated Women,” ‘‘ Home 
Views,” and “‘ Man all Immortal.” 

Thomson was born in England October 12, 1810. He 
left his native country when seven years old, coming to 
America with his parents, brothers and sisters. He was 
graduated in medicine before he was twenty-one, but 
while studying became imbued with doubt on the subject 
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of religion. He practiced his profession twelve years, but 
was religiously impressed by the sermons of Sheldon, his 
pastor, and some years afterward by a sermon of amazing 
force and earnestness preached by Russel Bigelow; and, 
much to thé dislike of his father, who was a lay officer in the 
Presbyterian Church, he joined the Methodists, soon began 
to preach, rapidly rose, and almost rivaled Summerfield in 
popularity. He turned aside to educational work and wrote 
upon the subject; his essays were published in the United 
States and in England, and Michigan offered him the chan- 
cellorship of her university. He was elected editor of the 
“ Ladies’ Repository” in 1844. Soon he was called to the 
headship of the Ohio Wesleyan University, where his suc- 
cess transcended that of any college president in Methodism 
since the days of Fisk, Durbin, and Olin. At the time of his 
election to the episcopacy he was editor of the ‘ Christian 
Advocate and Journal.” 

Kingsley was preéminently self-made. He was born in 
western New York, and at the age of eighteen became 
a Christian and a Methouist; at twenty-four he entered 
Allegheny College, having for a long time supported him- 
self by teaching and other work, preparing himself for 
college by night study. In five years he worked his way 
through the scientific course, was graduated with honor, 
immediately elected assistant professor of mathematics, 
and the next year. made full professor. The college 
being obliged to suspend on account of the loss of State 
aid, he entered the pastorate. 

In the antislavery controversy he attained fame as a 
debater, and devoted his powers in that art to vindicating 
orthodox Christianity against Unitarianism and the doc- 
trine of the resurrection against Bush, the Swedenborgian. 
When elected bishop he had been for eight years editor of 
the “‘ Western Christian Advocate.” 
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J. M. Trimble was made assistant corresponding sec- 
retary of the Missionary Society, Daniel Curry editor of 
the “Christian Advocate and Journal,’ B. F. Crary of 
the Central, J. M. Reid of the Western, H. C. Benson 
of the Pacific, and D.:D, Lore of the ‘“‘ Northern Christian 
Advocate.” 

The vote upon the subject of lay delegation during the 
preceding quadrennium was, of the ministers, 1338 for 
and 3069 against; of the male members, 28,884 for and 
47,855 against. The Kentucky Conference was not re- 
ported. 

The bishops in their address called attention to the fact 
that the progress of the federal arms had thrown open to 
the loyal churches of the Union new fields of Christian 
enterprise and labor, which for nineteen years had been 
in the occupancy of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, except at certain points where they had penetrated 
that territory, as the Methodist Episcopal Church claimed 
that the Southern church had disregarded the Plan of 
Separation and on that account had themselves declared 
that plan null and void. The bishops further affirmed that 
the church should never have been excluded from that 
portion of the United States, and should never have con- 
sented on any ground to such exclusion. They suggested 
that in advancing in the South the church should go preach- 
ing Christ, and him crucified, to all classes of people, wel- 
coming back such ministers and members as were cut off 
from their communion without their voluntary act; yet 
avowed it to be their solemn judgment that none should 
be admitted who were either slave-holders or tainted with 
treason. 

As a result of the comparison of the statistics of 1863 
with those of 1859, they were obliged to report a decrease 
of 50,951 members and probationers, Of these many had 
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been killed in battle or died from illness and wounds dur- 
ing the war. 

The Liberia Conference was authorized to elect an elder 
to take the place made vacant by the death of Bishop 
Burns. John Wright Roberts was chosen, and came to 
New York for ordination, which was conferred June 20, 
1866, in St. Paul’s Church, New York. Roberts was the 
son of a woman who had escaped from slavery, and who, 
under the direction of the Colonization Society, went to 
Liberia, taking her children with her. There her three 
sons joined the Methodist Episcopal Church. The eldest 
became governor of the colony and was the first president 
of the republic; the youngest read medicine, attended 
lectures in New York, and was graduated with honor. 
John Wright Roberts studied theology under the direction 
of the preacher in charge of Monrovia, and was ordained 
elder in 1841. Bishop Scott visited Liberia in 1853 and 
met Roberts, by whom he was favorably impressed. His 
selection by the Liberia Conference for ordination as suc- 
cessor of Burns received Scott’s full indorsement, and, 
assisted by Janes, he ordained him. 

After the General Conference Clark went South, en- 
deavoring to reconstruct the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in that part of the country. Several conferences had been 
formed in the South, such as the Kentucky, the Missouri, 
the Arkansas, and the Western Virginia. Clark organized 
the Holston Conference at Athens, Tenn., in June, 1865, 
the nucleus being six ministers transferred from the North; 
forty-two were admitted, thirty-two from the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, several of them aged men whose 
ministerial life antedated the division. The Mississippi 
Conference was organized in September of the same year. 
The South Carolina and the Tennessee were organized 
in 1866, and on January 3, 1867, the Texas was formed, 
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the Georgia October 10th, and the Alabama October 
17th. At the session of the Kentucky Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, September, 1865, 
eighteen ministers, among whom were some of marked 
ability, withdrew and were received as local preachers in 
a Quarterly Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and at the ensuing session of the Kentucky Conference 
were received into full connection and duly appointed. 

The local troubles attending the spread of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in the Southern States at that time 
were neither greater nor less than might have been ex- 
pected in view of the history of the churches and of the 
country, the situation, and the state of the public mind in 
the North and South respectively. 

The Missionary Society appropriated ten thousand dol- 
lars to be at the disposal of Bishop Clark for the estab- 
lishment of a school for freedmen. It was located at 
Nashville, Tenn., and was opened in January, 1866, under 
the charge of the Rev. John Seys and the Rev.0..0; 
Knight. The government fitted up an armory which had 
been abandoned by the soldiers of the Confederacy upon 
the approach of the federal army, and through the action 
of the Freedmen’s Bureau turned it over to this school, 
which in its second year had eight hundred pupils. Nash- 
ville, however, soon provided public instruction for colored 
children, which led to the transformation of this school into 
a college for the higher education of the negro, which 
was chartered in 1866, and the following year began its 
career as the Central Tennessee College. Under the 
presidency of John Braden this has developed into an 
institution commanding universal respect. Besides the 
ordinary college faculty, it has theological, medical, law, 
and industrial departments. 

The general committee, appointed by the General Con- 
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ference of 1864 to arrange for the centennial celebration, 
met in Cleveland, O., in February, 1865. Abel Stevens 
was requested to prepare a centennial volume, and John 
McClintock to add a chapter explaining the action of the 
committee. A central committee consisting of Drs. McClin- 
tock, Curry, and Crooks, Oliver Hoyt, James Bishop, and 
Charles C. North was empowered to make all necessary 
arrangements. The propositions which they submitted to 
the church were: “ That the Centenary Educational Fund 
should be placed before the people as the prominent object 
for connectional contributions, and that if any contributors 
desired to specify the objects of their subscriptions in whole 
or in part, they should have the liberty to select from any 
one of the following interests: 1. The Centenary Educa- 
tional Fund. 2. The Garrett Biblical School at Evanston. 
3. The Methodist General Biblical Institute at Concord, 
to be removed to the vicinity of Boston. 4. A Biblical 
Institute in the Eastern Middle States. 5. A Biblical 
Institute in Cincinnati or vicinity. 6. A Biblical Institute 
on the Pacific coast. Contributions to the last three objects 
should be retained and managed by the Educational Board 
until they were sure that enough had been actually raised 
from other sources to make the aggregate amount, includ- 
ing the connectional contributions, for these respective 
objects not less than $150,000 in each case. 7. The 
erection of a centenary missionary building for the Mission 
House at New York. 8. The Irish Connectional Fund. 
g. The Biblical School at Bremen, Germany. 10. The 
Chartered Fund. There was added to these objects the 
Sunday-school Children’s Fund.” 

The Annual Conferences provided for the delivery on 
the first Sabbath of January, 1866, of memorial sermons 
and for prayer for God’s blessing upon the church. The 
thank-offerings of the people, as reported to the General 
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Conference of 1868, amounted to $8,709,498.39, and to 
this sum a considerable amount was subsequently added. 
The church at large did not share the view of the commit- 
tee that the principal donations should be connectional 
as distinguished from local; hence the bishops in their re- 
port say, “ While some-noble donations were made to the 
Mission House, to the General Educational Fund, and to 
the Irish and German funds, the larger part of the contribu- 
tions were given to colleges and seminaries, and for the 
erection and improvement of church edifices and parson- 
ages.” The sums contributed for the Irish and German 
funds, for the Sunday-school Children’s Fund, for Con- 
cord and Garrett Biblical Institutes, Drew Theological 
Seminary, and the Mission House reached considerably 
over $1,000,000. Daniel Drew, a layman of St. Paul’s 
Church in the city of New York, gave about $600,000 at 
different times, of which $500,000 were included in this 
report, as was “‘ Heck Hall,” erected by the Garrett Biblical 
Institute in honor of Barbara Heck. 

Notwithstanding these extraordinary contributions, the 
receipts of the Missionary Society showed an unparalleled 
increase ; $1,304,507 more than had been received in any 
preceding quadrennium were given in that which closed 
with the General Conference of 1868. When it is con- 
sidered that in the earlier part of this period the people 
were giving liberally to the Christian and Sanitary Com- 
missions, and in the latter part to the Freedmen’s Aid and 
Church Extension Societies, this may well be characterized 
as “an era of benevolence.” 

A number of those ministers who seceded from the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and who with Scott and 
others founded the Wesleyan Connection in 1843, returned 
in 1867 to the Methodist Episcopal Church, among them 
the celebrated debater and theologian, Luther Lee, the 
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ever-respected Cyrus Prindle, and the historian of ‘‘ The 
Antislavery Struggle and Triumph in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church,” Lucius C. Matlack. 

The General Conference of 1868 met in Chicago, Ill. 
Several circumstances justified the statement of the bish- 
ops in their address, that never in the history of the church 
had a General Conference convened under more favorable 
circumstances. The war had ended, slavery had perished, 
and in the last four years there had been a gain in the 
South of 550 traveling preachers and 117,326 members; 
27,225 members and 177 traveling preachers had been 
added to the conferences in Kentucky, Missouri, and 
Arkansas, and above 20,000 members and nearly 7000 
probationers were included in the colored conferences 
established by authority of the Conference of 1864. The 
number of members and probationers at the close of 
1867 was 1,146,081, an increase of 222,687, the largest 
in the history of the church, with one exception, namely, 
the last quadrennium of the united church, when the in- 
crease was more than 375,000. 

The first question of importance was, whether provi- 
sional delegates, chosen by the mission conferences organ- 
ized in the South during and after the war under the instruc- 
tions of the last General Conference, should be admitted. 
After protracted debate and various attempts to har- 
monize the sentiment of the body, resolutions were passed 
repealing the action of the General Conference of 1864, 
restricting, or purporting to restrict, the rights and privi- 
leges of the Annual Conferences which the bishops were 
authorized to form within the United States and Territories, 
declaring the conferences so formed to be Annual Confer- 
ences vested with all the rights, privileges, and immunities 
usual to such conferences, and admitting the provisional 
delegates elected by them, after their credentials should 
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have been approved by a committee appointed for the 
purpose. Similar action was taken late in the session 
concerning all action of previous General Conferences 
restricting the powers of mission conferences, and the 
conferences of Liberia, Germany, Switzerland, and India 
were declared Annual.Conferences. Pursuant to these 
resolutions, a delegate from India was admitted, making 
an addition of twelve members to the body and determin- 
ing the policy of the church upon a momentous subject. 

William Morley Punshon represented the British Wes- 
leyan Conference, and made an extraordinary impression 
upon the conference in Chicago and subsequently through- 
out the United States. 

The conference received a deputation of eminent lay- 
men asking for lay representation. They were invited to 
the platform, and on the 18th of May were introduced to 
the conference by the president, and presented their ad- 
dress, which was read and ordered to be printed. The 
force which the movement had gathered can be inferred 
from the character of the men who appeared on that oc- 
casion. Among them were Isaac Rich, Governor William 
Claflin of Massachusetts, Amos Shinkle of Covington, Ky., 
John Owen of Detroit, F. H. Root of Buffalo, John Evans 
of Colorado, Andrew V. Stout of New York, Oliver 
Hoyt of Connecticut, and General Clinton B. Fisk, the 
president of the convention. 

At a later period a deputation of laymen, represent- 
ing a committee on behalf of members of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church at that time in Chicago, was received 
in a similar manner; they submitted an address protesting 
against the introduction of lay delegation and assuring the 
conference that the laymen signing it doubted the con- 
stitutional right of the body to make the proposed change 
without previously altering the restrictive rule. Among 
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these were George J. Hamilton of New York City, Samuel 
Preston of Vermont, and William H. Whitehead of Chi- 
cago. 

Nearly the entire conference was ready to grant lay 
representation when it should be ascertained that the 
people desired it, but a radical division of sentiment ap- 
peared as to the authority of the General Conference, 
though a large number of the members assumed that to 
make the change was within its constitutional powers. A 
standing committtee on lay representation was appointed, 
including most of the strongest men in the conference, and 
E. O. Haven was elected its chairman. On the twenty- 
second day majority and minority reports were presented. 
The majority held in substance that the conference pos- 
sessed and should then and there exercise the power to 
enact a statute providing for the admission of laymen. 
The minority held that the Second Restrictive Rule must 
be changed before sucha statute could be constitutionally 
enacted. 

The debate was commensurate with the importance of the 
subject and continued for several days. It being found im- 
possible to agree, a committee of conference was appointed, 
including members of the majority and the minority, 
with additions. Their report as amended was adopted by 
a vote of two hundred and thirty-one; there were three 
votes in the negative, and eight members were absent. 

The resolutions were: “ That the General Conference 
declares its readiness to admit lay delegates whenever the 
people desire it, and recommends to the godly considera- 
tion of the ministers and members a change of the Disci- 
pline, particularly the restrictive rule providing that the 
General Conference shall be composed of ministerial and 
lay delegates, the lay to consist of two laymen for each 
Annual Conference, except such Annual Conferences as 
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have but one ministerial delegate, which shall have one lay 
delegate.” It also provided for a lay electoral conference 
whereby the laymen were to be elected, and for the submis- 
sion in the month of June, 1869, of the subject for an 
expression of opinion by the laity ; and it provided for the 
election in the several places of worship of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, at which members in full connection 
and not less than twenty-one years old were to be invited 
to vote by ballot for or against lay delegation. It further 
provided that the bishops at the several Annual Confer- 
ences, at their first sessions after the above elections, should 
lay the necessary changes in the Second Restrictive Rule 
before these bodies, so that the rule should be altered in 
harmony with the proposition so as to read “ the confer- 
ence shall be composed of ministerial and lay delegates.” 
The resolution was: ‘‘Should a majority of the votes 
cast by the people be in favor of lay delegation, and 
should three quarters of the Annual Conferences vote 
in favor of the proposed change in the constitution of 
the church, then the General Conference of 1872, by 
the requisite two-thirds vote, can complete the change, 
and lay delegates previously elected may then be ad- 
mitted.” 

A commission was appointed, to be known as the com- 
missioners for the buildings of the Book Concern, Mission- 
ary Society, and other institutions of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in New York. 

John Lanahan was elected to take the place of Porter 
in the Book Concern in New York, J. M. Walden that of 
Poe in Cincinnati. S. M. Merrill succeeded Reid as editor 
of the Western, Reid, Eddy in the Northwestern, H. C. 
Benson, Thomas as editor of the California, and Isaac Dil- 
lon, Benson as editor of the “ Pacific Christian Advocate.” 
Daniel Wise was elected editor of the ‘“ Sunday-school 
Advocate” and library books, and John H. Vincent editor 
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of the “ Sunday-school Journal” and books of instruction. 
Samuel Y. Monroe, corresponding secretary of the Church 
Extension Society, had lost his life in February, 1867, 
by falling from a train while on his way to present the 
cause to a church in Brooklyn, N. Y. A. J. Kynett, who 
had been previously selected by the bishops to fill the 
vacancy caused by his death, and who had entered upon 
his duties July 1, 1867, was elected corresponding secre- 
tary of that society. 

Propositions looking toward a union with the Methodist 
Episcopal Church were received from the African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church and the African Methodist Epis- 
copal Zion Church. Asa result of these communications 
the conference ordered the appointment of a commission 
to confer with a like commission from the African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Zion Church, and arrange for the union of 
that body with the Methodist Episcopal Church, and em- 
powered it to treat with a similar commission from any 
other Methodist church that desired like union. 

A petition was received from the Rev. L. C. Matlack 
and fifteen of the official members of the church of which 
he was pastor at Elkton, Md., requesting the General 
Conference to rescind the resolutions passed by the Gen- 
eral Conference of 1836 censuring certain of its members 
for lecturing on and in favor of modern abolitionism, and 
in particular for attending an abolition convention in Cin- 
cinnati during the session of the conference. Such action 
was taken. The Rev. Samuel Norris, who with George 
Storrs had been censured by these resolutions, survived to 
see them rescinded. 

The perpetuation of the Board of Education, which had 
been provisionally formed, was provided for by the adop- 
tion of the report of the committee on education presented 
by John McClintock, chairman. Its duty as prescribed in 
the report was “toinvest the principal of the Centenary 
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Educational Fund, and to appropriate the interest in order 
to help young men preparing for the ministry of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church and for its foreign missionary work, 
and to aid the biblical and theological schools already in 
existence, and such as may with the approval of the Gen- 
eral Conference hereafter be established, and to aid uni- 
versities, colleges, and academies now existing, and those 
which may hereafter be founded under the patronage of 
the church.”” Future contributions were to be held in 
trust by the board for the assistance of the needy and 
worthy seeking an education in the church, or for specific 
educational purposes, as the donors or the conferences 
whence the contributions came should direct. Certain 
restrictions guarding the integrity of the fund were intro- 
duced into the charter. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church previous to 1866 had 
codperated with various societies established for the care 
and instruction of the freedmen, but in that year the 
Freedmen’s Aid Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
was duly organized in Cincinnati, and in 1866 and 1867 it 
received the cordial approval of the Annual Conferences. 
This General Conference on the ist of June recognized the 
society, sanctioned its organization, approved its objects, 
commended it to the liberal support of the people, recom- 
mended the conferences to place it upon the list of annual 
contributions, and authorized the bishops to appoint a 
traveling preacher as corresponding secretary. In har- 
mony with this action, Richard S. Rust, who had been con- 
nected with the organization prior to its recognition by the 
General Conference, was chosen corresponding secretary, 
The liberality of the church was marked even before this, 
for at the end of the first year it had received $37,139.89. 
During the first two years it received some aid from the 
Freedmen’s Bureau. 
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The church now entered upon a remarkable career of 
educational development. Boston University was char- 
tered in 1869, Isaac Rich, Lee Claflin, and Jacob Sleeper 
being associated in its foundation. Rich was a native of 
Wellfleet, Mass. He became a member of the church 
when twenty years of age, and accumulated a large fortune 
asamerchant. Bereaved of his children, he concentrated 
his affections upon the church, and began to give early in 
life, bestowing large sums upon Wesleyan Academy and 
Wesleyan University, at the latter erecting a beautiful 
library hall. Claflin also was a liberal patron of these insti- 
tutions, and of the school of theology of Boston University. 
He contributed extensively to the establishment of a sem- 
inary at Orangeville, S. C., now known as the Claflin 
University. Sleeper was a banker and a native of Maine; 
he removed to Boston in 1825 and was closely connected 
with every noble enterprise of the church and city. He 
was at one time mayor, and was deeply interested in 
Harvard University, having been twelve years a member 
of its board of overseers. While the names of these men 
must be connected forever with the great institution which 
they founded, there were others, lay and clerical, without 
whose aid it could never have been established. 

Syracuse University was chartered in 1870 and opened 
for students in 1871. It is the successor of Genesee Col- 
lege. The plan of establishing in the city of Syracuse or 
immediate vicinity a first-class university was approved at 
a convention of the Methodist Episcopal Church held at 
Syracuse in February, 1870, and steps ordered to be taken 
to raise three hundred thousand dollars for its endow- 
ment. The brothers Remington, of Ilion, each gave one 
hundred thousand dollars, and Jesse T. Peck, who pre- 
sided, subscribed twenty-five thousand dollars. Sub- 
scriptions were made without regard to denomination; a 
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large sum was given by the Hon. George F. Comstock, 
of Syracuse. 

During the four years succeeding the General Confer- 
ence of 1868 the Methodist Episcopal Church was greatly 
bereaved. Bishop Baker, who had suffered from partial 
paralysis for some years, died on the 8th of December, 
137-1. 

Dr. John McClintock, president of Drew Theological 
Seminary, the most universally accomplished man Ameri- 
can Methodism had produced, writer, author, translator, 
editor, and preacher, and who, while in Paris during the 
Civil War as pastor of the American chapel, so commanded 
the confidence of President Lincoln that he declared him 
to be worthy for the position of minister to France, died on 
the 4th of March, 1870, at the age of fifty-five. 

Charles Elliott, author and editor, missionary to the 
Indians and college professor, who took a prominent part 
in nine consecutive General Conferences, and had edited 
three of the “ Advocates,” finished his useful but some- 
what stormy career on January 6, 1869. 

Bishop Clark, who was in his usual vigor until the close 
of the year 1869, rapidly failed in the spring of 1870, and 
on April 6, 1871, after administering the communion at 
the New York Conference, of which he had been so long a 
member, and making a touching address, he called Bishop 
Simpson to the chair and retired. It was his last public 
effort, and he died on the 23d of May. 

Bishop Kingsley had been appointed to visit the mis- 
sions in China and India, and in returning went to the 
Holy Land. Accompanied by H. Bannister, of the Gar- 
rett Piblical Institute, who was then in Beirut, on the 
morning of April 6, 1870, he ascended to the top of the 
house to view the heights of Lebanon. After breakfast 
he was attacked with heart disease and died in a few 
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minutes. Over his tomb in Beirut stands a monument 
erected by American Methodists. 

Bishop Thomson died of pneumonia at Wheeling, W. Va., 
March 22,1870. By his death a vacancy was made which 
no one man could fill. Porter judiciously observes that 
“he was a man of deep piety, fine taste, tender heart, ex- 
tensive reading, a charming preacher and writer, and gen- 
erally beloved. He lived just at the time and place where 
his rare talents were needed and could be turned to the best 
account.””. 

During this quadrennium a controversy arose in the 
Book Concern at New York which seriously agitated the 
entire denomination, occasioning acrimonious discussion in 
the church papers and much scandal. 

Lanahan, the new assistant agent, on assuming his 
duties found the business moving in well-worn ruts. A 
certain proportion of the letters were daily placed upon 
his desk, but no special work of importance seemed to fall 
naturally into his hands. Every department had a head, 
either real or nominal. He therefore set himself to master 
the workings of those departments which had been spe- 
cially under the care of his predecessor, and had not pro- 
ceeded far before he discovered what seemed to him serious 
irregularities in the printing and bindery departments. 
Speaking with frankness to the agent, he did not receive 
the codperation which he expected. He found also that 
the subordinates whose methods he was studying were 
apprised that he was in pursuit of them. This increased 
his vigilance and activity, and rumors, some of which ex- 
aggerated and others distorted the facts, spread abroad 
through the paper, ink, leather, and various other trades. 
The newspapers began to publish allegations of fraud and 
defalcations in the Methodist Book Concern. 

Publicity aggravated the situation and divided the 
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church into factions. The agent maintained that the 
methods of his coadjutor were harsh and uncharitable and 
that his accusations were not always sustained. Various 
general officers of the church sympathized with this view, 
as well as most of the editors of the church papers, and the 
detector of frauds found himself an object of contumely 
as an accuser of the brethren. 

The Book Committee was convened; the assistant 
agent presented his case, and the committee speedily 
divided, a majority of more than two thirds supporting the 
agent, the remainder approving the work of the assistant 
agent. The ablest men of the committee were represented 
in the minority as well as in the majority. Both reports 
were sent out to the Annual Conferences, where in most - 
cases the majority report was treated with respect and that 
of the minority laid on the table. 

The assistant agent was suspended and put on trial 
before the Book Committee and the bishops, whose con- 
current action was necessary to convict. Before the com- 
pletion of the first trial the charges were withdrawn. 

Subsequently a peculiar controversy arose between the 
agent and the assistant book agent. The latter had de- 
manded access to the books and proposed to take them 
aside to be investigated by experts. The agent refused 
to surrender them for the purpose, and the assistant ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court of the State of New York 
for an injunction to compel him to do so. For thus taking 
the affairs of the church into the civil courts he was sus- 
pended and put upon trial before the committee. 

When the proceedings began the prosecution was rep- 
resented by the Hon. E. L. Fancher and the Hon. Theo- 
dore Runyon, and the defendant by the Hon. George G. 
Reynolds, of Brooklyn, and J. M. Buckley. The committee 
first decided that the proceedings should take place in 
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private. This led the counsel for the defendant to add to 
their number the Rev. George R. Crooks, editor of the 
“Methodist,” the Rev. Franklin Ward of Baltimore (an 
expert stenographer), the Rev. John S. Porter of New 
Jersey, and the following laymen: John A. Wright and 
Thomas W. Price of Philadelphia, and John Elliott and 
Oliver Hoyt of New York. Whereupon the committee 
voted that the proceedings should take place in open ses- 
sion and that reporters of the daily press should be admitted. 

The result of the second trial was that the majority of 
the committee found the defendant guilty of having taken 
the affairs of the church into the civil courts, and decided 
that he should be removed from his office. Bishops 
Janes and Ames divided; the former paid a high tribute 
to Lanahan, who, he intimated, had made important dis- 
coveries, but also stated that after long hesitation he had 
reached the conclusion that it was his duty to concur with 
the vote of the committee removing him. Ames declined 
to do this. As the law required that at least two bishops 
should concur in the finding, this result left the assistant 
agent in possession of his office. 

Meanwhile the subject of lay representation was before 
the church, as provided in the plan proposed by the Gen- 
eral Conference of 1868. For a long time it was doubt- 
ful whether the necessary three-quarters’ vote of the 
ministry could be obtained, but so serious was the feud 
and so sharp the division that many who had no sympathy 
with lay representation as such became convinced that the 
enterprises of the denomination had become so large and 
the possibilities of evil so great that the counsel and dis- 
interested arbitrating influence of laymen in the General 
Conference were indispensable to the future welfare of the 
church, and the requisite number was secured, 


CHAPTER XXII. 
FRATERNAL RELATIONS AND THEIR CONCOMITANTS. 


WHEN the General Conference of 1872 assembled in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., the bishops, through Simpson, reported 
that each conference had voted on the proposition to alter 
the Second Restrictive Rule so as to add, “‘ not more than 
two lay delegates for each Annual Conference,” and that 
the result was, for the proposed change, 4915, against it, 
1597, blank, 4, showing that the necessary three fourths 
had been obtained, with, however, only 32 votes to spare. 

Awaiting admission, one hundred and twenty-nine lay 
delegates, provisionally elected, appeared at the door of 
the General Conference. As soon as the body was organ- 
ized the bishops made the foregoing report, and after dis- 
cussions and various resolutions, by a vote of two hundred 
and eighty-three in the affirmative and six in the negative, 
the General Conference formally concurred with the An- 
nual Conferences in changing the Second Restrictive Rule. 
By a subsequent vote the plan of lay delegation was 
adopted, thirty-six voting in the negative; and by a vote 
of two hundred and eighty-eight to one was ordered the 
calling of the roll of the laymen whose certificates of elec- 
tion were in the hands of the secretary, and their admission 
to seats in the General Conference allowed. 


The negative vote was cast by the late William H. 
210 
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Perrine, of Michigan, who held, vindicating his view with 
ability, that the clergy and the laity should sit in sepa- 
rate houses and that the plan as adopted contained grave 
defects which would work injury to the church. 

Through their chairman, Dr. James Strong, the lay 
delegates after being seated presented an address to the 
conference. It recognized the gravity and responsibility 
of the hour and the train of divine providence that had led 
to it; deprecated any separation of so-called temporal and 
spiritual powers of the joint body as between its lay and 
its clerical members; and declared that the laity did not 
enter the body to propose any sudden or radical change 
in the practical machinery of the church. 

The General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, six years before this had admitted laymen 
both to the General and Annual Conferences, according in 
the former equal representation and in the latter in the 
ratio of four delegates to each presiding elder’s district. 

Thus was fulfilled the prediction of Nicholas Snethen, 
made in 1834: “If we are true to it [the pure, unmixed 
question of representation], if we are not ashamed of it, 
if we glory in it, it must finally prevail and proselyte 
every Methodist in the United States. They may, indeed, 
remain Episcopal Methodists, but so sure as we are not 
moved away from our high calling, the whole lump will 
be leavened into representative Methodists.” 

In addition to the usual standing committee, the confer- 
ence ordered, on the ninth day of the session, a special 
committee on the affairs of the Book Concern, to be com- 
posed of one member from each delegation, to be elected 
by the delegations respectively ; to this were referred all 
reports and papers relative to alleged irregularities and 
frauds in the Book Concern. On that committee were 


1 Editorial, ‘‘ Methodist Protestant,” new series. 
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appointed noted manufacturers, distinguished lawyers, 
merchants in large business, eminent financiers, such as 
John Evans of Colorado, John Owen of Michigan, Wash- 
ington C. De Pauw of Indiana, Amos Shinkle of Kentucky, 
William Deering of Maine, Grant Goodrich of Chicago, 
Alexander Bradley of Pittsburg, and Judge Dennis Cooley 
of Iowa. They reported that: 

“Repeated frauds have been practiced upon the Book 
Concern. These frauds are found in the manufacturing 
department, and are located chiefly, if not wholly, in the 
bindery. Mr. Hoffman was superintendent of this depart- 
ment at the time of the perpetration of these frauds, and 
the evidence indicates that for a series of years he carried 
on a system of frauds by which the Concern sustained 
very considerable losses, the amount of which it is impos- 
sible to indicate with accuracy. . . . Also that the busi- 
ness entries of the years 1862 and 1864, including also 
the bindery and periodical account of 1861, are totally 
inexcusable as specimens of accounts. 

“ Also that the losses sustained by frauds and irregular- 
ities are not of such magnitude as to endanger the finan- 
cial strength of the Book Concern or materially impair its 
capital. 

“That there are no reasonable grounds or proofs to jus- 
tify an assumption that any agent or assistant agent is 
or has been implicated or interested in any frauds which 
have been practiced on the Book Concern. . . .” 

In reference to the purchasing of paper through the son 
of a former agent, the committee reported that, “ under 
all the circumstances of the case, we unhesitatingly regard 
it as a decided business impropriety.” Also that in cer- 
tain transactions of the Book Concern with Messrs. Brown 
Brothers & Company, it was an unauthorized use of the 
credit of the Book Concern for the benefit of outside par- 
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ties. The committee say that they may reasonably believe 
that the motives which prompted to the act were to pro- 
mote the interests of the Concern and to accommodate 
the missionary society of another denomination. “Yet,” 
say the committee, ‘to guard against its influence as a 
precedent, we call your attention to it as an error fraught 
with peril to the interests of the Book Concern, which 
should not be sanctioned.” ! 

The report of the special committee was adopted with- 
out debate and with little open opposition. While it was not 
whoily satisfactory to the assistant agent and decidedly un- 
satisfactory to those who had steadily denied the existence 
of frauds of any importance, its conclusions made a strong 
impression upon the General Conference and led to the 
adoption of a remarkable system for the management of 
the Book Concerns East and West. 

It was decided that it was not proper to nominate for 
members of the Book Committee for the coming four years 
those who had served on that committee for the past four 
years, that it was not advisable that either of the recent 
book-agents should be placed upon the Book Committee, 
that the distinction between the agent and the assistant 
agent should be removed, and that two agents of equal 
authority should be elected quadrennially. 

Provision was made that of six members of the Book 
Committee, three should reside in the vicinity of New York 
and three in the vicinity of Cincinnati, and that at least once 
a month the agents in each city should confer with the three 
nearest to them (known as the Local Committee) ; that the 
three at New York and the three at Cincinnati should have 
power to suspend an agent or editor for causes to them 
sufficient; and that a time should be fixed as early as 


1 For full report of committee and other reports and memorials, see 
appendix to ‘‘Journal of the General Conference of 1872.” 
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practicable for the investigation, due notice having been 
given by the chairman of the Book Committee to the 
bishops, who should select one of their number to preside ; 
and that two thirds of the representatives of the General 
Conference districts should be necessary to remove the said 
agent or editor. 

The court of appeals was discontinued and a Judicial 
Conference provided for whereby any convicted were given 
an opportunity of securing the determination of an appeal 
without delay in the interval between one General Con- 
ference and another. 

A new rule concerning amusements was enacted, adding 
to the question relating to imprudent conduct the words, 
“dancing, playing at games of chance, attending theaters, 
horse-races, circuses, dancing parties, or patronizing danc- 
ing schools, or taking such other amusements as are ob- 
viously of misleading or questionable moral tendency.” A 
large minority voted against this statute on the ground 
that it was necessarily incomplete and tended to weaken 
the force of the general rule on the subject. The consti- 
tutionality of it has been questioned, but all attempts to 
expunge it have been defeated by a majority at least as 
large as it originally received. 

A rule was passed requiring the classification of bishops 
as effective and non-effective, and Bishop Morris, far ad- 
vanced in years and broken with infirmity, was returned 
as non-effective. The support of the bishops was referred 
to the people. 

The need of reinforcing the episcopacy, caused by the 
rapid growth of the church and the extent of its territory 
at home and abroad, the deaths of the bishops elected in 
1864, the non-effectiveness of Morris, and the feebleness 
and advancing years of Scott, made necessary the election 
of the unparalleled number of eight bishops. 


EIGHT NEW BISHOPS. aw, 


Thomas Bowman, the first chosen, was born in Penn- 
sylvania, July 15,1817. He was graduated from Dickinson 
College, early became a famous preacher, was chaplain of 
the Senate of the United States, was the first principal of 
Dickinson Seminary at Williamsport, Pa., and had been 
president of the Indiana Asbury University for the four- 
teen years preceding his election. 

William L. Harris was born November 4, 1817, in Ohio, 
entered the ministry in 1835, acted as pastor for eleven 
years, and was subsequently principal of Baldwin Institute 
in Ohio; for nine years was professor of chemistry and 
natural history in Ohio Wesleyan University, and for the 
preceding twelve years had been assistant corresponding 
secretary of the Missionary Society. 

Randolph S. Foster was born in Ohio, February 2, 1820. 
He was an alumnus of Augusta College, Kentucky, began 
preaching when seventeen years old, was twenty-three 
years a member of the Ohio Conference, and had been 
twenty-two years in New York and vicinity when elected 
bishop, at which time he was president of Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

Isaac W. Wiley was born in Pennsylvania, March 29, 
1825. At the age of nineteen he was licensed to preach. 
He was graduated as a physician from the University of 
New York. From 1850 to 1854 he was a medical mis- 
sionary at Foochow, China, after which he was pastor in 
Newark, Jersey City, and vicinity, and for five years princi- 
pal of Pennington Seminary. For the eight years preced- 
ing his election to the episcopacy he was editor of the 
“ Ladies’ Repository.” 

Stephen M. Merrill was born September 16, 1825, in 
Ohio. Not graduated from any college, by protracted 
study he superinduced upon an excellent elementary train- 
ing asolid structure of sound and diversified learning. His 
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ministerial life had been spent in the presiding eldership 
and the pastorate, the former being the position he occu- 
pied when elected a delegate to the General Conference 
of 1868, where his mental equipoise, mastery of constitu- 
tional principles, and clearness of expression profoundly 
impressed that body, and he was elected editor of the 
“Western Christian Advocate.” 

Gilbert Haven was born in Malden, Mass., September 
19, 1821. He was an alumnus of Wilbraham Academy 
and of Wesleyan University of the class of 1846. After 
some years of teaching he entered the ministry. Early 
in the Civil War he served as chaplain; later he traveled 
in Europe and the East, resuming the ministry on his re- 
turn. For the five years before his election he had been 
editor of “ Zion’s Herald.” 

Edward G. Andrews was born in western New York, 
August 7, 1825. An alumnus of Wesleyan University 
of the class of 1847, he entered the ministry at the age 
of twenty-three. After filling pastorates for eight years 
he became professor in the Oneida Conference Seminary 
at Cazenovia, N. Y., of which he was subsequently presi- 
dent for eight years. He filled important positions in the 
New York East Conference, and when elected bishop was 
the pastor of the Seventh Avenue Church in the city of 
Brooklyn. 

Jesse T. Peck, also a native of western New York, was 
sixty-one years of age when elected to the episcopacy. 
He was licensed to preach at sixteen, but did not enter 
a conference until five years later. Besides filling pastor- 
ates and the presiding eldership as far south as Baltimore 
and as far west as California, he had been principal of two 
seminaries, president of Dickinson College, and secretary 
and editor of the tract department of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. 


EDUCATIONAL PROVISION FOR FREEDMEN. 20 


The General Conference, having ordered the establish- 
ment of a German family magazine named “Haus und 
Herd,” elected Henry Liebhart editor. John P. Durbin 
was made honorary secretary of the Missionary Society, 
and, Harris having been elected bishop, Robert L. Dash- 
iell, Thomas M. Eddy, and John M. Reid were elected 
corresponding secretaries. Richard S. Rust and Erastus 
O. Haven were elected respectively corresponding secre- 
taries of the Freedmen’s Aid Society and of the Board of 
Education. Erastus Wentworth, a genius with literary 
tastes and acquisitions, and who had been professor in 
Dickinson College and missionary in China, succeeded 
Wiley as editor of the “ Ladies’ Repository,” Francis S. 
Hoyt, Merrill as editor of the Western, Benjamin St. 
James Fry, Crary as editor of the Central, William Hunter, 
Nesbit as editor of the Pittsburg “ Christian Advocate,” 
and Nelson E. Cobleigh was elected editor of the new 
“ Methodist Advocate” at Atlanta, Ga. Arthur Edwards 
succeeded Reid in the Northwestern; he had been assist- 
ant editor of that paper for eight years. 

Reuben Nelson, of the Wyoming Conference, who 
founded the Wyoming Conference Seminary in 1844 and 
filled the position of principal for twenty-seven years, suc- 
ceeded Carlton, and John M. Phillips, a lay delegate from 
the Cincinnati Conference, long connected with the Book 
Concern in Cincinnati, succeeded Lanahan as agent of the 
Book Concern at New York. 

The progress of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the 
South led to the establishment of Clark University at At- 
lanta, Ga., New Orleans University at New Orleans, La., 
and Wiley University at Marshall, Tex., for the education 
of the freedmen, though students were admitted without 
distinction of race, sex, or previous condition. Isaac Rich 
bequeathed the bulk of his estate, valued at more than 
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a million and a half dollars, to Boston University, and soon 
after the adjournment of the conference the College of 
Music and the School of Law were organized; in 1873 the 
College of Liberal Arts and the School of Medicine, and 
one year later the School-of Science. 

Bishop Morris died at Springfield, O., September 2, 1874, 
having been licensed to preach sixty years before. Brev- 
ity, point, and pith characterized his preaching, sagacity 
his counsel and administration, and cordiality his spirit. 
Roberts, missionary bishop for Africa, died at Monrovia, 
Liberia, January 30, 1875. Thomas M. Eddy, whose 
election to the missionary secretaryship was received with 
so much favor, survived only until October 7, 1874, and 
died, universally admired and beloved, leaving a merited 
reputation for eloquence. As missionary secretary he was 
equally efficient as an administrator and a systematic worker 
in the office and a brilliant and persuasive orator. Two of 
the official editors died, Cobleigh of the Atlanta “Methodist 
Advocate,” who had been college professor and president, 
editor of “ Zion’s Herald,” and again college president, on 
February 1,1874; and in June, 1875, Dallas D. Lore, of the 
“Northern Christian Advocate,” eminent as missionary to 
South America, where he was seven years pastor in Buenos 
Ayres, and as pastor and preacher in this country. Peter 
Cartwright concluded a ministry of more than seventy years, 
during which he was pioneer preacher, a presiding elder for 
fifty-four years, and a member of thirteen General Confer- 
ences. Ludwig S. Jacoby, founder of the Methodist Epis- 
copal mission in Germany, also died before the General Con- 
ference of 1876. 

This body convened in Baltimore and dealt with grave 
questions ; among them a proposition to add certain articles 
of faith which had been recommended to the General Con- 
ference of 1872, and referred to the bishops, who, after con- 
sideration, did not recommend the action, on the ground 
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that their adoption by the General Conference would be 
in violation of the First Restrictive Rule. 

A woman had been presented for license as a local 
preacher, but the presiding elder had decided it to be 
unauthorized by the Discipline and usages of the church. 
An appeal was taken to Bowman, presiding at the North 
Indiana Conference, who sustained and affirmed the de- 
cision. An appeal was taken to the General Conference, 
which body declared the “ said decision to be correct and 
agreeable to the letter and spirit of the Discipline.” At 
the same conference was adopted the report of the com- 
mittee on the state of the church adverse to the licensing 
and ordaining of women as ministers of the gospel. 

The following resolutions relating to mixed and separate 
conferences were passed: 

“ Resolved, 1. That where it is the general desire of the 
members of an Annual Conference that there should be 
no division of such conference into two or more conferences 
in the same territory; and where it is not clearly to be 
seen that such division would favor or improve the state 
of the work in any conference; and where the interests 
and usefulness of even a minority of the members of such 
conference, and of the members of churches in such con- 
ference, might be damaged or imperiled by division; it 
is the opinion of this General Conference that such division 
should not be made. 

“ Resolved, 2. That whenever it shall be requested by 
a majority of the white members, and also a majority of 
the colored members, of any Annual Conference that it be 
divided, then it is the opinion of this General Conference 
that such division should be made; and in that case the 
bishop presiding is hereby authorized to organize the new 
conference or conferences.” 

These resolutions occasioned much discussion and ad- 
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verse criticism, which has continued to this day. Those 
who advocated the continuation of mixed conferences 
held that any movement toward separation would encour- 
age the spirit of caste; that this, before the war, was the 
result of slavery, and,.the civil freedom of the colored 
people being assured, should these resolutions pass, they 
would now have fewer privileges in the church than they 
had in the country. It was also argued that it was the 
duty of the church to continue mixed conferences in 
order to afford a better opportunity to the white preachers 
to assist in educating the colored and elevating them 
and the colored members in social and religious character. 
On the other hand, it was maintained that the question 
was one of expediency, and that the recognition of caste 
in any offensive sense was not implied; that no removal of 
privileges was proposed; that the object was simply to 
give the advantage of preference, and this as much to 
the colored people as to the whites. It was argued 
that there was not a single church of white members 
with a colored preacher, nor a single district of white 
churches with a colored presiding elder; that most of 
the districts were by preference either all colored or all 
white. 

Many still hold that this action was inconsistent and 
retrogressive, and that, regardless of consequences to the 
“white work of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the 
South,” its administration there should have ignored the 
question of race among those who speak the same lan- 
guage, 

At this conference an effort was made to modify the 
presiding eldership so as to give Annual Conferences 
power to elect the elders over the districts, and to con- 
stitute them an advisory council with codrdinate power. 
Twenty-seven Annual Conferences had reported action in 
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favor of, and eighteen against, some modification in the 
office. Twelve lay electoral conferences had reported 
action in favor of modification, and eight against it. The 
subject was referred to the committee on itinerancy, and 
two reports were presented. The majority reported in 
favor of submitting the question of amending the restric- 
tive rule so as to allow the conferences to determine the 
number of districts within the limits of two and eight, and 
to make certain minor changes; but reported against a 
change of the Discipline so as to allow the election of 
presiding elders. The minority report, signed by twenty- 
six, proposed to give the conferences power to determine 
the number of districts between the limits of two and ten, 
to require the bishops in forming the districts to do so 
“with the advice of the presiding elders,” and to restrict 
the bishops in appointing presiding elders to selections 
from those who should be nominated by a majority of the 
Annual Conferences by ballot without debate. There 
was a proviso that, in case the presiding bishop should 
deem that the interests of the church demanded that any 
person so nominated be otherwise employed, he should 
announce his decision to the conference, which should 
then proceed to make other nominations until the required 
number was attained. 

After a thorough discussion, reviewing former contro- 
versies upon the subject and giving equal attention to the 
constitutional bearings of the question and to its expe- 
diency, a decisive motion to substitute the minority report 
for that of the majority was rejected by a vote of one 
hundred and twenty-three in the affirmative and one 
hundred and ninety-five in the negative. The majority 
report was then amended and adopted. 

The conference decided to revise the hymn-book, and 
the bishops were ordered to appoint a committee of 
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fifteen, five to be selected from the Eastern States, five 
from the Central, and five from the Western. The General 
Conference decided that no hymn now in use should be 
excluded without a vote of two thirds of the committee 
for its rejection, and that no hymn not now in the collec- 
tion should be admitted without a vote of two thirds of 
the committee in its favor, and that after the committee 
should have concluded their work it should be submitted 
to the bishops. 

When the General Conference of 1848 declined to enter 
into fraternal relations with the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, Lovick Pierce informed the body that that 
communication was final on the part of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, ‘‘ which could never renew the 
offer of fraternal relations, but that the proposition could 
be renewed at any time by the Methodist Episcopal 
Church 4 

From then until May, 1869, no communication took 
place between the two churches; but at this time the 
bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church invited the 
bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, to con- 
fer on the propriety, practicability, and methods of reunion. 
The latter directed the attention of the former to “ the es- 
tablishment of fraternal relations” as a necessary prelimi- 
nary. The correspondence being reported to the General 
Conference of 1872, it passed the following: 

“To place ourselves in the truly fraternal relations to- 
ward our Southern brethren which the sentiments of our 
people demand, and to prepare the way for the opening 
of formal fraternity with them; it is hereby 

“ Resolved, That this General Conference will appoint a 
delegation, consisting of two ministers and one layman, to 
convey our fraternal greetings to the General Conference 

1 See vol. ii., p. 139. 
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of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, at its next 
ensuing session.” 

This delegation consisted of Albert S. Hunt, Charles H. 
Fowler, and General Clinton B. Fisk, who appeared before 
the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, in 1874, and were warmly received. That body 
requested the bishops to appoint a delegation of two min- 
isters and one layman to bear their fraternal salutations to 
the next session of the General Conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. They resolved that, in order to 
remove all obstacles to formal fraternity, “our college of 
bishops is authorized to appoint a commission, consisting 
of three ministers and two laymen, to meet a similar com- 
mission authorized by the General Conference of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, and to adjust all existing difficulties.” 

The delegates were Lovick Pierce, James A. Duncan, 
and L. C. Garland. When the time arrived, Pierce, in 
the ninety-second year of his age and the seventy-second 
of his active ministry, began his journey, but, on account 
of ill-health, was unable to reach the seat of the confer- 
ence. He addressed to the body a letter of equal pathos, 
frankness, and pertinency. : 

After the reading of his letter the Rev. James A. Dun- 
can, president of Randolph Macon College, Virginia, was 
introduced, and never in the history of American Meth- 
odism was an impression more delightful and profound 
made by a single paragraph than by his exordium, which 
was delivered in a manner worthy of the traditions of 


Cicero: 


“Mr. PRESIDENT AND BRETHREN: As I stand in 
your presence to-day, a solemn joy in my heart takes 
precedence of all other emotions. The responsibility of 
my mission and of this hour is solemn, but its hope is an 
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inspiration of joy. Around me I behold the venerable 
and distinguished representatives of a great church; be- 
yond them are millions of Methodists in America and 
Europe who feel deeply concerned in the issues of this 
hour; beyond them, in still more distant circles, stand a 
great cloud of witnesses, composed of all who care for the 
peace, the unity, and the prosperity of the kingdom of 
our Lord Jesus; and, above us is the ‘ general assembly 
and church of the first-born, who are written in heaven,’ 
and among them, high seated in their own radiant places, 
are our sainted fathers; and above all, upon that eternal 
throne before which we all reverently worship, reigns ‘ the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, of whom the 
whole family in heaven and earth is named.’ In such 
solemn presence, where all dissensions seem profanities, 
where all temporal and sectional distinctions disappear, 
and there is neither Jew nor Greek, neither bond nor free, 
neither male nor female, but all are one in Christ Jesus, 
through whom all have access by one Spirit unto the 
Father, and ‘are no more strangers and foreigners, but 
fellow-citizens with the saints, and of the household of 
God,’ asa humble citizen of that kingdom and member of 
that household, in the name of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, and by her authority as a fraternal mes- 
senger, with brotherly kindness in my heart and words of 
peace upon my lips, I salute you this day as brethren of 
Christ Jesus, our Lord.” 


The address of Dr. Garland was in not unpleasing con- 
trast to that of his eloquent colleague, being a fine speci- 
men of straightforward statement, containing sentences 
worthy of any setting, of which, taking the historical facts 
into the account, the following seems the most com- 
prehensive: “ Politics appear to me a centrifugal force, 
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tending continually to engender sectional strife and to the 
rending asunder of the bonds of civil society ; and where 
shall we find a force to antagonize it, a centripetal force 
to draw together and cement in one the disunited parts, 
if not in the grand unity of a common Christian faith? 
We do therefore sincerely desire the restoration of good 
feeling between the two churches upon a basis derogatory 
to the honor of neither.” 

During the session of this conference George Peck died. 
He had been a minister seventy years, a member of thir- 
teen General Conferences, had been editor of the “ Meth- 
odist Quarterly Review” and of the ‘‘ Christian Advocate 
and Journal.” 

Charles H. Fowler succeeded Daniel Curry as editor of 
the ‘“ Christian Advocate.” Orris H. Warren, who had 
been assistant editor and in charge from the death of 
Lore, was elected editor of the Northern, and Erasmus Q. 
Fuller took the place of Cobleigh as editor of the ‘“‘ Meth- 
odist Advocate.”’ Daniel Curry succeeded Wentworth as 
editor of the “ Ladies’ Repository,” Alfred Wheeler, Hun- 
ter as editor of the Pittsburg, and John H. Acton, Dillon 
in the “ Pacific Christian Advocate.” 

The commissioners appointed by the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, were Edward H. Myers, Robert K. 
Hargrove, Thomas M. Finney, David Clopton, and Robert 
B. Vance. The General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church appointed to meet them Morris D’C. 
Crawford, Enoch L. Fancher, Erasmus Q. Fuller, Clinton 
B. Fisk, and John P. Newman. The commissioners con- 
vened at Cape May, N. J., August 16, 1876, and continued 
in session seven days. As they included not only those 
known as conservative men, but some who had been re- 
carded as extremists, it is remarkable that they could agree 
upon the following declaration and basis of fraternity : 
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“As to the status of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
and of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and their 
coérdinate relation as legitimate branches of Episcopal 
Methodism, each of said churches is a legitimate branch of 
Episcopal Methodism in the United States, having a com- 
mon origin in the Methodist Episcopal Church organized 
in 1784; and since the organization of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, was consummated in 1845 by 
the voluntary exercise of the right of the Southern Annual 
Conferences, ministers, and members to adhere to that 
communion, it has been an evangelical church reared on 
Scriptural foundations, and her ministers and members, 
with those of the Methodist Episcopal Church, have con- 
stituted one Methodist family, though in distinct ecclesias- 
tical connections.” 

They laid down rules for determining disputed ques- 
tions. Their conclusions were embodied in an address to 
the bishops, ministers, and members of the two churches. 

R. Nelson, the senior book-agent at New York, died 
February 20, 1879, and Sanford Hunt was elected to fill 
the vacancy. 

Bishop Ames died in Baltimore in April, 1879. Until 
his health failed some years before his death, his influence 
was cumulative. Shrewdness and breadth characterized 
him; his wit was somewhat caustic, but never malicious. 
Ordinarily, as a preacher, he employed the conversational 
style and was interesting and instructive, but, when fully 
roused, few, even among the greatest orators, were more 
effective. 

Bishop Gilbert Haven was the next incumbent of the 
episcopal office to finish his course. No personality more 
strongly marked has been intrusted with the conservative 
functions of the episcopacy. By some it was doubted 
whether one constitutionally so radical, versatile, and out- 
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spoken could restrain himself within the conventional 
boundaries of the sphere to which he was introduced; but 
his administration gratified his admirers and reconciled 
those disposed to criticise the election. In the discharge 
of his duty he visited Africa, and was supposed to have 
contracted there the germs of the disease which, after he had 
long suffered, terminated his life. The circumstances at- 
tending his death revealed him in a new light to the church, 
though not to his intimate friends, who believed that he 
would die as he had lived, a true, spontaneous, Christian 
genius. 

Another early death was that of R. L. Dashiell, corre- 
sponding missionary secretary. He had been successful 
as a minister, especially in the conversion of men of intel- 
lectual superiority and public position, popular as president 
of Dickinson College, and preéminently adapted to kindle 
and maintain an interest in the cause of missions. 

A few weeks after the General Conference, Bishop Janes 
was seized with his last illness. His abilities and character 
through his zeal and industry were incorporated with the 
spirit, the institutions, and the history of the church of 
which he was a bishop for thirty-two years. 

When the General Conference of 1880 came together 
in Cincinnati, a pleasant sensation was produced as the 
highly educated native Hindu, Baboo Ram Chandra Bose, 
attired in the picturesque costume of his people, took his 
seat as a lay delegate. The grammatical precision and 
pronunciation of his English surprised and delighted his 
fellow-delegates. 

The arrangements begun in 1876 for the holding of an 
Ecumenical Conference were perfected. The committee 
of conference with other Methodist bodies reported that 
all had pledged their churches to a hearty codperation, and 
presented a plan, which was adopted. 
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The ecclesiastical code was revised, important ques- 
tions were adjudicated, and the action of previous confer- 
ences on the licensing and ordaining of women was re- 
viewed under appeals, and confirmed. 

Henry W. Warren,.Cyrus D. Foss, John F. Hurst, and 
Erastus O. Haven were elected bishops. 

Warren is a native of Massachusetts ; his natal day is Jan- 
uary 4, 1831. Analumnus of Wilbraham Academy and of 
Wesleyan University, he entered the ministry in 1848, taught 
natural science in Amenia, N. Y., and ancient languages at 
Wilbraham, joined the New England Conference in 1855, 
preaching sixteen years in its most important pulpits; he 
was pastor of Arch Street Church, Philadelphia, twoterms of 
three years each, St. John’s Church of Brooklyn three years, 
and he had been pastor of Spring Garden Street Church, 
Philadelphia, Pa., three months when elected bishop. 

Foss, bornin New York, January 17, 1834,is analumnusof 
Wesleyan University, and he entered the ministry in 1857, 
after having been professor and later principal in Amenia 
Seminary. His ministry was entirely spent in the New 
York and New York East conferences, during which he 
was two terms, of three years each, pastor of St. Paul’s, 
New York City. From 1875 until his election as bishop 
he was president of Wesleyan University. 

Hurst was born in Maryland, August 17, 1834, and 
was graduated from Dickinson College in 1854. He 
studied abroad, and entered the New York Conference 
as a minister in 1858; after eight years of service he was 
transferred to the Germany and Switzerland Conference, 
where he was professor in the mission institutes at Bremen 
and Frankfort for five years. In 1871 he became professor 
of church history in Drew Theological Seminary. He 
was already known as an author, particularly by his “ His- 
tory of Rationalism: Embracing a Survey of the Present 
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State of Protestant Theology,” by translations of Van 
Oosterzee’s lectures on St. John’s Gospel, Hagenbach’s 
“History of the Church in the Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
Centuries,” and of the Epistle of Paul to the Romans in 
Lange’s Commentary. He became president of Drew 
Seminary in 1873, and filled that position until his election 
as bishop. 

Haven was born in Boston, Mass., November 1, 1820. 
He was an alumnus of Wesleyan University, and was for 
some years president of Amenia Seminary. He entered 
the ministry, filling important positions in New York State. 
In 1853 he became professor of Latin in the University of 
Michigan ; in 1856 he was chosen editor of ‘‘Zion’s Herald,” 
and filled that position for seven years, during which he was 
made an overseer of Harvard University, elected a member 
of the State Senate and a member of the State Board of Edu- 
cation. From 1863 to 1869 he was president of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and from 1869 to 1872 of the North- 
western University. The Conference of 1872 elected him 
secretary of the Board of Education, and in 1874 he was 
called to the chancellorship of the new University of Syra- 
cuse, where he remained until made bishop. 

Hunt was elected book-agent at New York. Hitchcock, 
after long and faithful service, retired to the reward of 
universal love and reverence, and William P. Stowe was 
chosen to fill his place as agent at Cincinnati. Fowler 
was elected a corresponding secretary of the Missionary 
Society, and James M. Buckley succeeded him as editor 
of the ‘Christian Advocate.’’ Joseph C. Hartzell was 
elected editor of the “ Southwestern Christian Advocate,” 
established at New Orleans, and Daniel P. Kidder corre- 
sponding secretary of the Board of Education. 

The Ecumenical Conference, a most important inter- 
denominational event and the first reunion of the scattered 
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branches of Methodism, assembled in City Road, London, 
Wednesday, September 7, 1881. It was divided into two 


sections: 
Eastern. 


Wesleyari Methodist, 

Irish Methodist, 

Methodist New Connection, 
Primitive Methodist, 

Bible Christian, 

United Methodist Free Churches, 
Wesleyan Reform Union, 

United Free Gospel Churches, 
French Methodist, 

Australian Methodist Church. 


Western. 


Methodist Episcopal Church, 

Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 

Methodist Protestant Church, 

Evangelical Association, 

United Brethren, 

American Wesleyan Church, 

Free Methodist Church, 

Primitive Methodist Church in the United States, 
Independent Methodist, 

Congregational Methodist, 

African Methodist Episcopal, 

African Methodist Episcopal Zion, 

Colored Methodist Episcopal Church of America, 
Methodist Church of Canada, 

Methodist Episcopal Church of Canada, 
Primitive Methodist Church of Canada, 

Canadian Bible Christians, 

British Methodist Episcopal Church of Canada. 


It was estimated that these bodies included nearly six 
million communicants, and that it would be safe to multiply 
the number of members by four to ascertain the number 
of adherents; by this means it was assumed that the con- 
ference represented a population of twenty-four millions. 
The multiplier is too high; three is the highest that can 
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safely be used. This, however, would represent nearly 
twenty millions of people directly or indirectly connected 
with the movement begun by John Wesley in 1739. 

The conference was without legislative authority, and dis- 
cussed Methodism, its history and results, its evangelical 
agencies, its perils, andits relation tothe young. Undereach 
of these heads specific topics were treated. On the broader 
field of universal Christianity it considered education, the 
use of the press, home and foreign missions, and Christian 
unity. Its effects upon the unity of Methodism in the 
United States were excellent. The best statement of this 
fact was made by the revered William Arthur: “ People 
think that nothing particularly practical is being done 
in this Ecumenical Conference. They are only in the 
engine-house, where there is not a spool being spun, not a 
web being woven, and not a tissue being dyed. There is 
nothing being done but generating power, and therefore 
there is nothing practical being done. Sir, below the sky the 
two most practical things are human thought and human 
feeling, and what you have been doing here is making 
large thoughts and holy feelings; and what is practically 
being done is that here the large man is becoming larger 
and the small man is becoming less small; that here the 
broad man is becoming broader and the narrow man less 
narrow.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
STABILITY AMID CHANGE AND CONTROVERSY. 


THE death of Scott, the first bishop who was the son of a 
Methodist preacher, took place on the 13th of July, 1882. 
He was a minister eighteen years before the great division, 
and to the last prayed for and promoted fraternity and 
unity. 

The “ Methodist,” founded twenty-two years before, had 
been helpful in various reforms and to the church at large, 
had stimulated the journals owned by the denomination, 
and also tended to check the manifestation of a tyrannical 
spirit in their management. But the reforms which it ad- 
vocated having been effected, and the ‘‘ Christian Advo- 
cate”’ being conducted as a free forum for the discussion 
of all questions affecting Methodism, the circulation of the 
“ Methodist” greatly declined, and its owners offered to 
sell its title, good will, and assets to the Book Concern. 
Accordingly it was purchased by the agents at New York, 
and ceased to exist in October, 1882. 

Bishop Peck, whose services give him a sure place in 
the history of Methodism, died in Syracuse in May, 1883. 
Endowed with the oratoric temperament, in early and 
middle life he was famous as a preacher and platform 
speaker and was also known as an author. 

The Rev. E. H. Gammon, a native of Maine, a super- 
annuated minister, who retired early because of a malady 
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of the throat which did not interfere with his intellectual 
and physical energy, and who accumulated a large fortune, 
began in 1883 to give liberally to the establishment of a 
theological institute, organized under the charter of the 
Clark University at Atlanta, though independent in gov- 
ernment. It was designed to prepare young men of Afri- 
can descent for the Methodist ministry. Subsequently he 
made the institution residuary legatee, and, established 
upon a firm basis, it has already become a factor of un- 
equaled importance in the intellectual and moral develop- 
ment of the race for whose benefit it is designed, and through 
it he has contributed much to the progress of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

The General Conference of 1884 assembled in Philadel- 
phia, and comprised a membership of four hundred and 
seventeen, of whom one hundred and fifty-six were lay- 
men. David S. Monroe was elected secretary. A shadow 
rested upon the hearts of the members because of the 
feeble condition of the senior bishop, Simpson. The con- 
ference gave attention to routine business, made no re- 
markable changes, strongly reaffirmed the action of former 
conferences upon the licensing and ordaining of women 
to preach, made various modifications in the Discipline, and 
introduced a new section on divorce, which last action was 
taken with a haste altogether out of proportion to the im- 
portance of the subject. 

William X. Ninde, John M. Walden, Willard F. Malla- 
lieu, and Charles H. Fowler were elected and consecrated 
bishops. Ninde, the son of a Methodist minister, was born 
in New York, June 21, 1832; he is analumnus of Wesleyan 
University, and had been in the pastorate from the time 
of his entrance upon the ministry until 1873, when he be- 
came a professor of practical theology in Garrett Biblical 
Institute, of which he was president when elected bishop. 
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Walden was born in Ohio, February 11, 1831, and is an 
alumnus of Farmers’ College. For some years he was en- 
gaged in journalism in Kansas; he became a member of 
the legislature, and was elected State superintendent of 
public instruction. He-entered the Cincinnati Conference 
in 1858, and after filling positions as pastor, city mission- 
ary, presiding elder, and secretary of the Freedmen’s Aid 
Society, became, in 1868, book-agent at Cincinnati, which 
office he occupied at the time of his election to the epis- 
copacy. 

Mallalieu was born in Massachusetts, December I1, 
1828, of blended Puritan and Huguenot ancestry. An 
alumnus of Wesleyan University, he entered the ministry 
in 1858, and was distinguished for eloquence and efficiency 
in the pastorate, to which he gave his entire time until 
within two years of his election as bishop, when he was 
appointed presiding elder of the Boston district. 

Fowler was born in Canada, August 11, 1837. He 
was graduated from Genesee College in 1859, began the 
study of law, but turned to the ministry and was gradu- 
ated from the Garrett Biblical Institute; spent four pas- 
toral terms in Chicago; in 1872 became president of the 
Northwestern University ; in 1876 was elected editor of 
the “ Christian Advocate,” and in 1880 one of the corre- 
sponding secretaries of the Missionary Society, in all of 
which positions he displayed uncommon abilities. He is 
the first grandson of a Methodist minister to be chosen 
bishop, his mother’s father being Henry Ryan, a pioneer 
preacher, and a conspicuous figure in the history of Cana- 
dian Methodism. 

It was decided to elect a missionary bishop for Africa. 
Various persons were nominated, most of whom withdrew, 
and on the final vote William Taylor received two hundred 
and fifty of the three hundred and fifty-three ballots cast. 
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He was born May 2, 1821, in Rockbridge, Va.; entered 
the Baltimore Conference in 1843, having traveled a cir- 
cuit one year. At the age of twenty-eight he went as a 
missionary to California, and after seven years of hardship 
and successes engaged in evangelistic work principally in 
the Eastern States and Canada. He left America for 
Australia in 1862, spending several months in England 
and Ireland, and visiting Palestine ez route. For two 
years and eight months he worked in Australia, Tasma- 
nia, and Ceylon, accomplishing results which in perma- 
nence have never been equaled on so large a scale. Sim- 
ilar success attended him on a second visit. Thence he 
went to Africa, singing and preaching in Cape Colony, 
Kaffraria, and Natal, making many converts among the 
colonists and natives. He visited England, laboring for 
eleven months in sixteen different London chapels. He 
went to Ceylon and India in 1870, working undenomina- 
tionally. 

In 1871 he began a separate work, based upon a self- 
supporting principle, namely, that missionaries should be 
supported wholly by the contributions received from their 
converts and the communities in which they labored. If 
these were not adequate they were to maintain themselves, 
as did Paul, by the labor of their hands; hence this was 
spoken of as the Pauline method. In this work his success 
was so great as to require the formation of the South India 
Conference. 

After some years he came to the United States and 
secured means to send additional missionaries to India. 
He visited South America, principally Chile and Peru, 
in 1878, and there began a self-supporting work. That 
he might pursue his evangelistic plans untrammeled by 
the superintendence of others or by local responsibilities, 
he had located, and thus, though an ordained minister, in 
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respect to membership in the General Conference he was 
a layman, and appeared in Philadelphia as a lay represent- 
ative from the South India Conference. To this man, 
who considers the world his parish in a broader sense geo- 
graphically than even.Wesley illustrated, was committed 
the function of ambassador plenipotentiary of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church to the Dark Continent. 

Earl Cranston succeeded Walden as book-agent, and 
Daniel Curry, Daniel Denison Whedon as editor of the 
“ Quarterly Review.” 

At this time Whedon was seventy-six years of age ; though 
his mental force was unabated, his physical condition was 
such as to make it inadvisable to reélect him for another 
term. He survived little more than a year, dying June 8, 
1885. In addition to long service as an educator, he was 
for seven consecutive General Conferences chosen editor 
of the ‘‘ Methodist Quarterly Review,” projected and edited 
a commentary which has become a standard in the denom- 
ination, and produced a treatise on ‘‘The Freedom of the 
Will,” intended to be an answer to the essay of Jonathan 
Edwards on the same subject. 

Jeremiah H. Bayliss, until that time pastor, succeeded 
Hoyt as editor of the Western, Charles W. Smith was 
substituted for Wheeler in the Pittsburg, and Marshall W. 
Taylor for Hartzell in the ‘ Southwestern Christian Advo- 
cate.” Charles C. McCabe was elected one of the corre- 
sponding secretaries of the Missionary Society. 

The conference adjourned on the 28th of May. Bishop 
Simpson died at his residence in Philadelphia on the 18th 
of June following. As preacher, professor, college presi- 
dent, and editor, he attained eminence. In eloquence and 
personal influence he has had no peer among the bishops 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church within the memory of 
men now living. 
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Bishop Wiley, who had been a missionary in China, died 
while holding the Foo-chow Conference, November 22, 1884. 
Like Simpson and Thomson, he was a graduate and a 
practitioner in medicine. His most marked characteristics 
were lucidity, self-restraint, prudence; in knowing when 
to speak and when to be silent in order to influence his 
brethren in the general committees of the church, he had 
nothing left to learn. He died and was entombed where 
he had begun his work as a medical missionary thirty-three 
years before. 

The first hundred years of organized American Metho- 
dism terminated in December, 1884. In view of this fact, 
in 1878 the General Conference of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South, in Atlanta, Ga., proposed its general 
celebration by the Methodists of the United States, the 
Dominion of Canada, and other parts of the continent of 
America, and instructed its bishops to open a correspond- 
ence on this subject with the bishops of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, the presidents of the several Canada 
conferences, and all other Methodist bodies in America. 

At the Ecumenical Conference in London, John M. 
Walden, a delegate from the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
drew up and circulated the following paper among the 
American delegates, to which eighty-one names were sub- 
scribed, representing seven of the denominations: 

“The undersigned delegates from Methodist churches 
in America.to the Ecumenical Methodist Conference join 
in commending to the favorable consideration of our re-_ 
spective churches the holding of a commemorative cen- 
tennial meeting in 1884, to be composed of representatives 
(clerical and lay) from all Methodist bodies in America.” 

Subsequent action was taken by the different churches, 
and a joint committee determined that the conference 
should consist of clerical and lay delegates in the proportion 
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of two to fifteen thousand members and probationers, on 
the basis of the latest official reports, no denomination to 
have less than two, of whom one should be clerical and 
one lay, it being provided that for fractions of more than 
one half of fifteen thousand an additional delegate might 
be appointed, each churclr to adopt such mode of appoint- 
ment as it might deem best. 

The Centennial Conference assembled according to the 
plan and remained in session seven days. Seven bishops, 
one hundred and thirty-two ministers, and sixty laymen of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church; three bishops, sixty-three 
ministers, and twenty-three laymen of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South; five bishops, thirty-two ministers, 
and thirteen laymen of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church; two bishops, seven ministers, and five laymen of 
the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church; three 
bishops and seven ministers of the Colored Methodist 
Episcopal Church of America; one minister and one lay- 
man of the Primitive Methodist Church; two ministers 
of the Methodist Church of Canada; and one minister 
and one layman of an Independent Methodist Church, were 
present as delegates. Two ministers and two laymen repre- 
sented the Methodist Protestant Church, and one minister 
the Bible Christian Church, as fraternal delegates; the 
subjects treated were: The Work and Personnel of the 
Conference which organized the Methodist Episcopal 
Church known as “the Christmas Conference.” The Su- 
perintendency of Asbury, The Relations of John Wesley 
to American Methodism, The Statistical Results, A Com- 
parison of Methodism in 1784 and in 1884, The Causes 
of the Success of Methodism, and the Possible Dangers to 
Methodism in the Future, The Rise and Progress of Meth- 
odism in Canada, The Work and Character of Methodist 
Pioneers, The Power of Methodism over the Masses, Its 
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Means of Grace, The Aim and Character of Methodist 
Preaching and its Doctrinal Unity, Guards to the Purity 
of its Doctrinal Teaching, The Essential Points of Chris- 
tian Experience, The Value of the Press, General and Peri- 
odical, to Methodism, The Place and Power of the Lay 
Element, What Methodism Owes to Woman, and Its In- 
fluence on Other Denominations. The evenings were 
devoted to addresses upon Missions, Education, Sunday- 
schools, and The Mission of Methodism to the Extremes of 
Society. The proceedings were published in a volume 
edited by H. K. Carroll (author of ‘The Religious Forces 
of the United States”), the Rev. W. P. Harrison, and the 
Rev. J. H. Bayliss, and comprise a series of essays and_ 
addresses of permanent value. 

Daniel Curry, editor of the ‘‘ Christian Advocate”’ for 
twelve years and also of the ‘“‘ National Repository,” and 
during the last three years of his life editor of the ‘‘ Quar- 
terly Review,” died on the 17th of August, 1887. He was 
born on the 26th of November, 1809, which year was noted 
in different parts of the world and in dissimilar spheres for - 
the birth of extraordinary men, among them William E. 
Gladstone, Abraham Lincoln, and Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Not one of them all possessed more rugged strength of in- 
tellect or tenacity of will than this man of Scotch-Irish de- 
scent. He graduated rather late in life from Wesleyan 
University, soon became professor in the female college at 
Macon, Ga., and there, two years later, entered the min- 
istry. Being a radical abolitionist, he returned to the North 
when the church divided. He was at one time president 
of the Indiana Asbury University and was a member of 
eight General Conferences. 

William L. Harris, secretary of the board of bishops and 
resident bishop of New York, died in that city September 
2, 1887. Had he survived until the 4th of the following 
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November he would have completed threescore years and 
ten. He was five times secretary of the General Confer- 
ence, and possessed many of the characteristics of a states- 
man, being a master of parliamentary and ecclesiastical law ; 
with Judge McHenry he prepared an elaborate work upon 
the rules of evidence and kindred subjects, and was the 
author of various pamphlets and volumes upon the con- 
stitution of the Methodist Episcopal Church. He left the 
stamp of his personality ineffaceably upon the jurispru- 
dence and the administrative and legislative departments 
of the church. 

Among the most remarkable of the men whose memoirs 
were read to the General Conference of 1888 was Marshall 
W. Taylor, who was of Scotch-Irish-Indian descent on the 
paternal side, and of African and Arabian on the mater- 
nal. His grandmother was brought to this country when 
a child from Madagascar. His parents were slaves, but his 
mother was given her freedom by the will of her master at 
his death, and his father had purchased his before this son 
was born. He possessed fine powers as a pulpit orator, 
was a ready debater and a wise presiding elder. He en- 
tered upon the editorship of the ‘‘ Southwestern Christian 
Advocate”’ in a time of controversy, but died “ before the 
great questions which involved the fitness of his race for 
positions of trust, honor, and responsibility in the church 
which he loved were settled beyond dispute.”’ 

The Methodist Episcopal Church was bereaved of two 
of its most devoted and useful laymen on Thursday, May 
5, 1887—Oliver Hoyt and Washington C. De Pauw. 

Mr. Hoyt was descended from New England yeomanry. 
He was converted at the age of sixteen, and accumulated a 
large fortune early in life by industry, judgment, and a char- 
acter which inspired confidence; but from his first savings 
until the end he gave liberally. In the local church he was 
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active, and for thirty years was superintendent in the 
Sunday-school of the church in Stamford, Conn., of which 
in his boyhood he was a pupil. He considered himself a 
part of the Methodist Episcopal Church, studied its situ- 
ation, was intimately connected with Abel Stevens, its 
historian, and was one of the earliest advocates of the 
formal introduction of the laity into a constitutional share 
of the responsibilities of the church. He sat as a lay rep- 
resentative in three General Conferences, and was a devoted 
friend to the missionary cause, one of the vice-presidents 
of its board of managers, treasurer of the Board of Edu- 
cation, trustee and treasurer of Wesleyan University, and 
one of the managers of the Methodist Episcopal Hospital 
and of the American Bible Society. In dying he remem- 
bered the objects of his beneficence while living, bequeath- 
ing large sums to Wesleyan University, the Missionary So- 
ciety, the Bible Society, to the New York and New York 
East conferences for the relief of worn-out ministers, to 
Cornell College, Iowa, and to the Methodist Episcopal 
Hospital of Brooklyn. 

Mr. De Pauw was born in Salem, Ind. He was early 
thrown on his own resources, but was so industrious that 
he worked without pay rather than be idle. His business 
career was thoroughly successful. He was a class-leader, 
steward, and trustee. He was a firm believer in the doc- 
trine of Christian holiness as taught by Wesley, a modest 
but confident professor of its experience, and for many 
years a member of an association for its promotion. As 
his fortune increased he regarded himself more and more 
as a steward of God, and handsomely endowed a female 
college which had previously been so embarrassed as to sus- 
pend, and he gave large sums to the Indiana Asbury Uni- 
versity, which he also made residuary legatee. In his honor 
the trustees of both these institutions changed the names 
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thereof. Professor Curtiss! states that Mr. De Pauw op- 
posed to the last changing the name of Indiana Asbury 
to De Pauw University. 

The Conference of 1888 convened in the Metropolitan 
Opera-house in the city of New York. It was confronted 
by a delicate problem. Five women had been elected lay 
delegates by as many lay electoral conferences—Frances 
E. Willard from the Rock River, Angie F. Newman from 
the Nebraska, Mary C. Nind from the Minnesota, Amanda 
C. Rippey from the Kansas, and Lizzie D. Van Kirk from 
the Pittsburg. The last-named did not claim a seat. 

A protest, signed by ministers and laymen, against their 
being seated had been placed in the hands of the bishops. 
The senior bishop, Bowman, who presided, presented to 
the conference a communication from the bishops stating 
the fact of the election of these women, the question con- 
cerning their legal status, and the absence of precedents. 
They held that neither the secretary nor the bishops could 
decide a constitutional question, and proposed that the 
conference be organized with those who were unquestion- 
ably duly qualified to sit as members of the body. In 
pursuance of this opinion, the chair directed the secretary 
of the last conference to call the roll. The conference 
being organized, those whose eligibility was disputed were 
found to consist of two classes: women and certain lay- 
men elected by conferences within whose bounds they did 
not reside. These were John M. Phillips, of New York, 
elected by the Mexico Conference, and Robert E. Pattison, 
of Pennsylvania, elected by the North India Conference. 
The question of the eligibility of women was referred to a 
special committee on eligibility, and that of the non-resi- 
dent delegates to another committee. 

The report of the special committee declared women 
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ineligible under the constitution as it now is, and the seats 
claimed by women to be vacant, and instructed the secre- 
tary to notify the first reserves. In the ensuing debate it 
was argued against the admission of women that when lay 
delegates were admitted women had not been eligible to 
hold any office in the government of the church; not till 
eight years afterward was the legal right of women to hold 
any office indisputably established, and then only upon 
subjects unquestionably within the power of the General 
Conference; that, while the laity include the whole body 
of the church as distinguished from the clergy and all 
orders, without regard to sex or age, the word “ laymen,” 
with regard to seats in the legislative body of the church, 
had never included women; and that in no debate prior 
to the vote to change the constitution so as to admit lay 
delegates did any one intimate that women would be eli- 
gible. But both parties appealed to women on the ground 
that they were disinterested arbiters—as they would not be 
eligible in any case as members of the conference—to vote 
as to whether they desired lay representation. 

In favor of their admission it was maintained that they 
are certainly members of the church, and do not belong 
to the clergy, but to the laity; that the General Confer- 
ence of 1872 declared that in all matters pertaining to lay 
delegation the word “ laymen ” included all members of the 
church that are not members of Annual Conferences; that 
from the beginning women had sat in the electoral con- 
ferences; that it made no difference whether women were 
contemplated or not when the rule was passed; that they 
were duly elected, and to disallow them seats would be to 
disfranchise the constituency that sent them; and that when 
the law is doubtful and a question of rights is involved, 
the law should be construed broadly in favor of the rights 


claimed. 
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Those who upheld the unconstitutionality of the claim 
replied to these points that women are not laymen in the 
sense of the restrictive rule; that the vote declaring who 
are laymen related wholly to the eligibility of local preach- 
ers; that the fact that women had sat in lay electoral con- 
ferences and been elected’reserve delegates settled nothing, 
as the reserve had no standing unless the principal de- 
faulted, therefore the question had not been raised in the 
General Conference; that that body could not destroy 
the constitution by an interpretation; and that the terms 
of the law are not doubtful, taken in connection with the 
existing custom. 

To this was replied that the presumption is that the 
General Conference meant exactly what it said, and that 
if it is unconstitutional for a woman to be elected, it is 
unconstitutional for her to sit in lay electoral conferences, 
and that, therefore, those conferences which admitted her 
were illegal and the results illegal. To this was answered 
that this was not so; that, unless they were there in suffi- 
cient numbers to make the result of actions turn upon 
their votes, it merely bore the same relation to legality 
that it would bear if laymen under twenty-five years of 
age were present. 

During the debate the report was amended by a prop- 
osition to submit to the church the question of a change 
in the restrictive rule by the introduction of the words, 
“and the said delegates may be men or women.” 

On the final vote the orders divided, and the report as 
amended was adopted by a concurrence of both orders: 
one hundred and fifty-nine ministers voted for the report, 
and one hundred and twenty-two against; seventy-eight 
laymen for, and seventy-six against. Subsequent to this 
action the first reserves arrived and took the seats thus 
declared vacant. 
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The committee upon the non-resident claimants divided, 
a majority reporting in favor of their admission, and a mi- 
nority against it ; the report of the latter was adopted, andthe 
seats claimed by the said delegates were declared vacant. 

This conference extended the possible pastoral term to 
five years, with modifications which admitted of a pastor’s 
spending five years in any ten in the same church. It 
also enacted that a presiding elder might be appointed to 
the same district six years in succession. The status of 
missionary bishops was determined. 

Provision was made for the establishment of the office 
of deaconess in the church. It was provided that no vow 
of celibacy or of lifelong devotion should be required; that 
no one under twenty-five years of age should be admitted ; 
that all should remain upon probation two years before 
receiving certificates ; that when working singly they were 
to be under the direction of the pastor of a church, and 
when in a home they were to be subordinate to and under 
the direction of the superintendent in charge. 

For the first time in the history of Methodism, it was 
ordered that it should require a majority of two thirds of 
all the votes cast to constitute an election to the episcopacy. 
Six bishops were elected, of whom five were general super- 
intendents, and one missionary bishop of India and Ma- 
laysia. 

John H. Vincent, born in Tuscaloosa, Ala., February 23, 
1832, was educated inacademies in Pennsylvania. He began 
to preach at eighteen, entered the New Jersey Conference 
in 1853, and after four years in that State moved to Illinois, 
filling pastorates inthe Rock River Conference until 1865, 
when he became general agent of the Methodist Episcopal 
Sunday-school Union. In 1868 he was elected by the 
General Conference corresponding secretary of the Sun- 
day-school Union, and editor of the Sunday-school pub- 
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lications of the church. He became still more widely 
known by his connection with the Chautauqua summer 
school, founded by himself and Lewis Miller, a lay mem- 
ber of the Methodist Episcopal Church, of Akron, O. 

James N. Fitzgerald was born in Newark, N. J., July 27, 
1837 ; waseducated asa lawyer, and practiced that profession 
for ashort time; but in his twenty-second year entered the 
ministry in the Newark Conference, where he served seven- 
teen years as a pastor and three years as presiding elder, and 
in 1880 was chosen recording secretary of the Missionary 
Society, a position which he filled with such dignity and 
efficiency as to make him favorably known to the church. 

Isaac W. Joyce was born in Ohio, October 11, 1836. 
He joined the Northwest Indiana Conference in 1859, and 
had been occupied in the pastorate. In Cincinnati he was 
pastor of St. Paul’s Church two terms, and also of Trinity 
Church. His marked efficiency as a pastor and evangelist, 
his prudence and fervency, commended him to the large 
number who justly believed that the pastorate should always 
be represented upon the board of bishops. 

John P. Newman was born in the city of New York, 
September 1, 1826. Early becoming conspicuous as a 
preacher, his extensive travels in Europe and the East 
spread his fame. When the federal government had ob- 
tained access to Mississippi and New Orleans, he was 
appointed by Bishop Ames to reorganize the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in that part of the country. He went 
to Washington in 1869 under appointment to establish the 
Metropolitan Church; while there he acted as chaplain of 
the Senate. Later he traveled abroad, and on his return 
was reappointed to the Metropolitan Church. He was 
stationed at that church for the third time in 1886, and 
was its pastor when elected bishop. 
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Daniel A. Goodsell is the son of the Rev. Buell Goodsell, 
and was born November 5, 1840, at Newburg, N. Y. 
Educated at the New York University, he entered the 
ministry at nineteen years of age, and for twenty-nine 
years filled positions of increasing importance in the New 
York East Conference. When elected he was secretary of 
the Board of Education, having been selected to fill the 
vacancy made by the resignation of Daniel P. Kidder. 

James M. Thoburn, born at St. Clairsville, O., March 
7, 1836, was graduated from Allegheny College in 1857, 
entered the Pittsburg Conference the next year, and went 
as a missionary to India April 18, 1859. In 1874 he was 
stationed in Calcutta, where he resided as pastor, presiding 
elder, and editor up to the time of his election. The church 
accepted him as its ideal of the Christian missionary, and 
believed him preéminently qualified for the wide responsi- 
bility of superintendency in a field both difficult and vast. 

John M. Reid, senior corresponding secretary of the 
Missionary Society, retired and was made honorary secre- 
tary. J. O. Peck, a pastor noted for energy and success, 
and Adna B. Leonard, with a similar reputation for effi- 
ciency in the pastorate and presiding eldership, were elected 
missionary secretaries. J. L. Hurlbut took the place of 
Vincent as corresponding secretary both of the Sunday- 
school Union and the Tract Society ; Charles H. Payne, at 
that time president of Ohio Wesleyan University, was elected 
to succeed Goodsell as corresponding secretary of the Board 
of Education; James W. Mendenhall, widely known as a 
pastor and presiding elder, and an author of works of im- 
portance, especially of a voluminous treatise entitled ‘“ Plato 
and Paul,” was elected editor of the ‘‘ Methodist Review ”’ ; 
and Aristides E. P. Albert, of reputation for intelligence 
and culture among the delegates of African descent, was 
elected editor of the “ Southwestern Christian Advocate.” 
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John M. Phillips, agent of the Book Concern at New 
York, died on the 15th of January, 1889. For seventeen 
years he had occupied that position and also that of treas- 
urer of the Missionary Society, and in both offices earned 
and received ever-increasing respect and confidence. On 
the 13th of the following month Homer Eaton, of the Troy 
Conference, and chairman of the General Book Committee, 
was elected to fill the vacancy. 

J. H. Bayliss, who had been editor of the “ Western 
Christian Advocate”’ since 1884, died August 14, 1889. 
He had filled pastorates in three important cities, Chicago, 
Indianapolis, and Detroit, and in each took rank with the 
most influential clergymen of the city. The next month 
David H. Moore, pastor, educator, and late chancellor of 
the University of Denver, was chosen by the Book Com- 
mittee to succeed him. 

The second Methodist Ecumenical Conference was held 
at -Washington in October, 1891. Five hundred repre- 
sentatives were present, and the assembly sat with un- 
diminished interest for fourteen days. William Arthur 
had been selected to deliver the opening sermon, but, 
though present, his voice being inadequate to the task, it 
was read by Dr. Stephenson, president of the Wesleyan 
Conference. Vast audiences attended the meetings from 
early morning till late at night. 

The delegates were received at the White House by 
President and Mrs. Harrison, and on the 17th of October, 
the subject under consideration being ‘“ International Ar- 
bitration,” the President visited the conference and deliv- 
ered an address worthy of himself, his position, the theme, 
and the occasion. 

The bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church, in their 
address to the General Conference of 1892, say that ‘no 
one who attended the meetings can ever forget the deep 
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and genuine enthusiasm and the glowing religious fervor 
which continued without abatement throughout. The 
range of topics discussed embraced all the practical ques- 
tions of the times, and many of the papers were able in a 
marked degree. It is gratifying to record that brothers 
without distinction of color mingled with easy cordiality 
and without any apparent discrimination, not only at the 
communion-table, but both in the presidency upon the 
platform and in the speeches upon the floor.” 

Among those whose death elicited expressions of sorrow 
from this conference, none was more sincerely mourned 
than General Clinton B. Fisk, for he was almost as well 
known to English as to American Methodism. His ser- 
vices to the Methodist Episcopal Church had been va- 
rious and valuable. As a platform speaker it would be 
difficult to find his superior in church or state. Of the 
boards of colleges, seminaries, and of the Missionary Society 
he was an efficient member, and as one of the local Book 
Committee in New York he was remarkably useful; but the 
quality that endeared him to all was an indescribable ge- 
niality which diffused itself through every company, public 
or private. As a member of the Cape May Commission 
and asa delegate to the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
he contributed much to the reéstablishment of fraternity, 
and as an advocate of temperance and the prohibition of 
the liquor traffic he exerted a potent influence. 

Benjamin St. James Fry, editor of the ‘‘ Central Chris- 
tian Advocate” at St. Louis, died February 5, 1892. 
Early in life he was a journalist, but became a minister in 
1847. He served several churches in Ohio, was for some 
years president of a female college, and three years chap- 
lain in the Union army. He conducted the business of 
the depository of the Methodist Book Concern at St. Louis 
from 1865 until 1872; in the latter year was elected editor, 
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and filled that position with more than usual success until 
his death. He was a prolific author, principally of Sunday- 
school books and biographies. 

The burning question of the quadrennium was the prop- 
osition to change the constitution so as to make women 
eligible to seats in the General Conference. The subject 
was discussed for many months. Their admission was 
opposed on two grounds: that the occupancy of such 
positions by women is not in harmony with the teachings 
of the New Testament, and that it would not be expedient. 

Both propositions were denied by the friends of the 
movement. The question of rights also was debated, one 
side claiming that women are entitled to represéntation, 
and the other maintaining that they are represented in the 
divinely appointed way. 

The laity were asked to express their wishes in the 
matter, and did so with the result that 235,668 voted that 
women should be made eligible as lay delegates in the 
electoral and General Conferences of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, and 163,843 voted that it was not expedient 
to make them eligible. This vote was without legal force, 
and its moral significance was challenged on the ground 
that the whole number voting was less than one sixth of 
the membership. The challenge was met with the state- 
ment that this was a large vote when compared with other 
votes of the laity. 

On the legal vote of the ministry to change the restric- 
tive rule, the vote stood 5634 for and 4717 against. As 
the constitution requires a vote of three quarters to make 
such a change, the measure failed for the want of more 
than two thousand votes. 

At the General Conference of 1892, which met in Omaha, 
no woman appeared claiming a seat, though some had been 
elected reserve delegates. The advocates of admission, 
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desiring to take some step to promote their object, took 
cognizance of the election of these reserve delegates, and 
moved a reference of the subject to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, with instructions to report upon the eligibility of 
women. It unanimously reported, one member declining 
to vote, that, under the situation as it now is, women are 
not eligible. When this report was presented it was moved 
to reverse the statement. Pending the discussion of the 
substitute, an amendment was offered that the question be 
submitted again to the laity for an expression of opinion, 
and to the ministry for a change in the restrictive rule. 
The conditions of this proposition were peculiar. Mem- 
bers of the Annual Conferences were requested to vote 
upon the question of amending the restrictive rule by add- 
ing the words, “and said delegates must be male mem- 
bers,” and it was assumed that if the amendment so sub- 
mitted did not receive the votes of three quarters of the 
ministers present and voting, and two thirds of that or a 
subsequent General Conference, the rule should be so con- 
strued that the words “lay delegates” might include both 
men and women. This proposal was introduced near the 
close of the final session, and was hastily passed amid con- 
fusion and many departures of members for their homes. 

Another complex subject was the report of a commis- 
sion on the revision of the constitution. After the passage 
of an important amendment, the report was indefinitely 
postponed, but referred to the consideration of the next 
General Conference. 

Homer Eaton was elected book-agent at New York; 
Lewis Curts, a minister and presiding elder of the Rock 
River Conference, succeeded William P. Stowe as book- 
agent at Cincinnati; David H. Moore was elected editor 
of the “ Western Christian Advocate”; Jesse Bowman 
Young, an alumnus of Dickinson College, an author and 
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Sunday-school worker, and at the time pastor of the Grand 
Avenue Church in Kansas City, was elected editor of the 
“ Central Christian Advocate’; J. E. C. Sawyer, a member 
of the Troy Conference anda successful pastor, succeeded 
Warren as editor of the Northern, and E. W. S. Hammond, 
Albert as editor of the Southwestern. Albert J. Nast was 
elected editor of “ Der Christliche Apologete”’ in place 
of his father, who had held that position since the incep- 
tion of the paper. Joseph C. Hartzell and John W. Ham- 
ilton were elected corresponding secretaries of the Freed- 
men’s Aid and Southern Education Society. Hartzell had 
long been associated with Richard S. Rust, but had been 
elected by the corporation. Rust now retired, “full of 
years and of honors.’”’ Hamilton’s reputation as an orator 
and energetic worker, and his known sympathy with the 
objects of the society, led to his election. 

The Epworth League, which had been formed since 
the last General Conference, was recognized as a special 
organization, and a constitution adopted which made it a 
part of the church. It provided that the president of an 
Epworth League chapter must be a member of the church, 
elected by the chapter, and approved by the Quarterly 
Conference, of which, when so approved, he is a member. 
Joseph F. Berry, a member of the Detroit Conference and 
at that time associate editor of the ‘“ Michigan Christian 
Advocate,” was elected editor of the ‘“‘ Epworth Herald.” 

Between the General Conference of 1892 and that of 
1896 the church was bereaved by the death of J. W. 
Mendenhall, editor of the ‘“ Methodist Review,” Jonas 
Oramel Peck, corresponding secretary of the Missionary 
Society, Benjamin F. Crary, editor of the “ California 
Christian Advocate,” Henry Liebhart, editor of “Haus 
und Herd,” and Sanford Hunt, senior publishing agent 
at New York. 
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Mendenhall had infused a new spirit into the “ Review,” 
and largely increased its circulation. Peck had achieved 
reputation as a powerful and persuasive advocate of mis- 
sions and as a painstaking secretary and superintendent. 
Crary was far advanced in years and had for some time 
been disqualified for active work, but his previous services 
were gratefully remembered by his contemporaries. Lieb- 
hart, writing in German and for the Germans, had con- 
ducted with success the mission committed to him. Hunt 
was never clearer, firmer, or more influential than on the 
day when, without warning, he fell while in the discharge 
of his duty. A description of his achievements for the 
church and the country would worthily fill a volume. 

The General Conference of 1896 was held in Cleveland, 
O. The peculiar amendment proposed by the Conference 
of 1892 had created such dissatisfaction that six thousand 
ministers either refused or neglected to vote upon it. As 
the constitution of the church allows an Annual Conference 
to propose a constitutional change, the Colorado Confer- 
ence voted upon the amendment which had been defeated 
in the preceding quadrennium, and requested the bishops 
to submit it to the other conferences. It lacked thirty- 
eight votes of the number necessary. 

In the meantime four women had been elected,—Jane 
Field Bashford of Ohio, Lois S. Parker and Ada C. Butcher 
of North India, and Lydia A. Trimble of Foo-chow,—and 
the first three appeared to claim their seats. The Con- 
ference of 1892 having empowered and instructed the 
secretary of the last General Conference to make up the 
roll from the credentials submitted to him, the difficulty 
which occurred in 1888 did not arise. The roll was called, 
and the three women responded to their names. 

Immediately after the election of the secretary, the right 
of these women to seats was challenged. The challenge 
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was referred to a special committee which divided in 
judgment, nearly two thirds sustaining the claim of the 
women, the minority reporting it to be unconstitutional. 
It was moved to substitute the minority report for that of 
the majority, on whichsdebate was about to begin, when 
the women who were present sent a communication to the 
conference, withdrawing on the ground that, while they 
believed they were legally entitled to seats, they did not 
wish to be the center of controversy. 

As the fourth claimant was not present and took no part 
in this, it was held that the case was still before the body, 
and the debate proceeded, continuing some days, when the 
reports were recommitted and the powers of the commit- 
tee enlarged in the hope of reaching an amicable method 
of disposing of the question for the present. After delib- 
eration the majority of the committee consented to submit 
to the church a new proposition to change the restrictive 
rule so as to admit of the election of women. Those who 
maintained that the constitution as it nowis excludes women 
consented to allow any of the claimants to sit in the con- 
ference, provided it was admitted that they sat under a 
title in dispute, and that the challenge could be pressed at 
any time. 

Upon its almost unanimous adoption, Lydia A. Trimble, 
who had arrived during the discussion and taken her seat, 
declined to sit under a title in dispute, and withdrew. The 
conference then took a formal vote on the alteration of the 
restrictive rule; and of the five hundred and twenty-three 
votes cast, four hundred and twenty-five were for and 
ninety-eight against the alteration. 

During the conference the death was announced of John 
M. Reid, honorary corresponding secretary of the Mission- 
ary Society. He had always commanded approbation by 
fidelity, and confidence by integrity: 
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Accompanied by unanimous manifestations of love the 
conference recorded its conviction that Bishops Bowman 
and Foster, who at this conference finished twenty-four 
years of most effective episcopal service, were unable 
longer to endure the protracted strain, continuous re- 
sponsibility, and almost constant travel imposed by the 
office of bishop, and that at the close of the present 
General Conference they should be returned on the non- 
effective list. They were allowed to select their places of 
residence in accordance with their convenience and wishes, 
without regard to the places designated as episcopal resi- 
dences, and the Book Committee was instructed to make 
the most generous provision for their support. 

Similar action was taken in the case of William Taylor, 
missionary bishop of Africa. The conference requested 
the Missionary Society to provide liberally for his support, 
commended him to the loving favor of the whole church, 
and prayed that his long day of ceaseless toil might culmi- 
nate in a twilight of sweet association with his brethren 
until his entrance upon the heavenly rest. 

The conference resolved that “ there should be no dis- 
crimination on account of race or color in electing bishops, 
but men should be chosen because of their worth and fit- 
ness for the position,” and declared its belief that ‘“ the 
time has come when the General Conference may safely 
and wisely choose a bishop from among its seventeen hun- 
dred ministers of African descent.” It resolved to elect 
two bishops, and reaffirmed the action of 1888 making 
necessary a vote of two thirds of all the votes cast to elect 
to the episcopacy. 

J. W. E. Bowen, a minister of African descent, edu- 
cated and eloquent, professor in the Gammon Theo- 
logical Seminary, held the first place on the first ballot, 
having received one hundred and forty-five votes. He 
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rose on the second to one hundred and seventy-five, and 
was still at the head. On the fifteenth ballot, in which the 
whole number cast was five hundred and four, three hun- 
dred and thirty-six necessary to a choice, Charles C. Mc- 
Cabe was elected. He was born in Athens, O., October 
11, 1836. Onaccount of his heroism on the battle-field and 
in Libby prison, eloquence in behalf of the Christian Com- 
mission, skill in increasing the endowment of his alma 
mater, Ohio Wesleyan University, sixteen years’ efficient 
work in the cause of church extension, and the resonance 
throughout the land of the silver trumpet through which 
he cried, ‘‘ A million for missions,” and was then crying, 
“A million and a half,” he had become perhaps the most 
popular of American Methodists. 

Earl Cranston received three hundred and sixty-six 
votes on the sixteenth ballot, the number necessary to a 
choice being three hundred and thirty-six. He also was 
a native of Athens, O., born June 27, 1840. A student 
in the Ohio University and at the head of the class of 1861, 
early in that year he entered the army, but returned at 
the end of a year and a half broken in health. Later he 
began business, but feeling a divine call to the ministry, 
entered the Ohio Conference, and after preaching some 
years in several States was transferred to Denver, Colo. 
He soon became presiding elder, making an extraordinary 
reputation for administrative ability and executive force. 
He had been remarkably efficient as publishing agent in 
Cincinnati since 1884. 

Joseph C. Hartzell was elected missionary bishop of 
Africa. He is an alumnus of the Illinois Wesleyan Uni- 
versity and of the Garrett Biblical Institute. He was trans- 
ferred in 1870 from the Illinois Conference to the Ames 
Church in the city of New Orleans, and three years later 
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became presiding elder of a district of the same name, 
meanwhile editing the ‘‘ Southwestern Christian Advocate.” 
He was corresponding secretary of the Freedmen’s Aid 
and Southern Education Society when made bishop. 

Abraham J. Palmer, an alumnus of Wesleyan University, 
a pastor and presiding elder in the Newark, New York, and 
New York East conferences, widely known as a lecturer and 
at this time pastor of St. Paul’s Church, New York, was 
elected missionary secretary. The conference having de- 
cided that three secretaries were required, William T. 
Smith, of the Des Moines Conference, was elected on a 
later ballot. His success in interesting the ministers and 
laity of the Des Moines Conference in missions and other 
enterprises of the church directed attention to him as fitted 
for this position. Though the secretaries are equal in rank, 
Leonard, who had been for eight years junior to McCabe, 
by courtesy now became senior. 

George P. Mains was elected publishing agent at New 
York. He is a native of New York, an alumnus of Wes- 
leyan University, and has been for twenty-six years a 
member of the New York East Conference, during which, 
besides being in charge of important churches, he has been 
presiding elder, superintendent of the Methodist Episcopal 
Hospital and of the Brooklyn Church Society. At the time 
of his election he had just reéntered the pastorate. 

H. C. Jennings was chosen to fill the vacancy in the 
Western Book Concern made by the election of Cranston 
to the episcopacy. He was presiding elder of the Marshall 
district of the Minnesota Conference, and had been a 
member of that body twenty-five years. W.S. Matthew 
was elected editor of the ‘“ California Christian Advocate,”’ 
of which he had been in charge since the failure in health 
of Crary in February, 1894; from 1887 until that time he 
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had been dean of the College of Liberal Arts of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California. Isaiah B. Scott, president of 
Wiley University, Texas, succeeded Hammond as editor 
of the “Southwestern Christian Advocate.” M. C. B. 
Mason, who had been field agent of the Freedmen’s Aid 
and Southern Education Society, and who had been elected 
assistant corresponding secretary two years before, was 
chosen one of the corresponding secretaries, the first in- 
stance of the election of a brother of African descent to a 
corresponding secretaryship. 

The conference more explicitly than ever before defined 
the relations of the general superintendents and mission- 
ary bishops. Previous conferences having declared that a 
missionary bishop “‘is not subordinate to the general su- 
perintendents, but is codrdinate with them in authority, in 
the field to which he is appointed,” this conference added: 
‘In the practical application of this codrdinate authority, 
when the general superintendents are making their assign- 
ments to conferences, any missionary bishop who may be 
in the United States shall sit with them when his field is 
under consideration, and arrangements shall be made so 
that once in every quadrennium, and not oftener unless a 
serious emergency arises, every mission over which a mis- 
sionary bishop has jurisdiction shall be administered jointly 
by the general superintendent and the missionary bishop. 
In case of difference of judgment the existing status shall 
continue unless overruled by the general superintendents, 
who shall have power to decide finally.” 

A movement of considerable force was made to remove 
the time limitation from the itinerancy so as to allow ap- 
pointments from year to year. Also a proposition was 
reported to provide for exceptional cases while retaining 
the limit. The latter being unsatisfactory and the former 
not having sufficient support, the subject, which was not 
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taken up for discussion till late in the evening before the 
day of adjournment, was finally laid upon the table. 

At the closing session Bishop Merrill, in behalf of the 
board of bishops, invoked the divine blessing upon all that 
the conference had done and “all the good things of our 
glorious Methodism that it had allowed to remain.” 


GHAPTE R= clit 
OTHER BRANCHES OF THE COMMON ROOT. 


WHILE the Methodist Episcopal Church and the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, are yet in the ascending 
scale of their development, contemporaneously with them 
other denominations of Methodists have been cultivating 
the fields which Providence and their peculiar autonomy 
and zeal have allotted to them. 

Among these, one of the most prominent is the AFRICAN 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH.! The Conference of 
1818 met in a private residence in the city of Baltimore; 
already 1066 persons were recognized as members of the 
Society. The date of the first General Conference cannot 
be positively identified, but the second is known to have 
convened in 1820. 

Morris Brown was appointed assistant bishop in 1826, 
and ordained in 1828 as the second bishop of the connec- 
tion. He displayed great energy, organized the first con- 
ference in Ohio at Hillsboro in 1830, and appointed William 
Paul Quinn a general missionary in the region west of the 
Ohio. Bishop Allen died in 1831, having been infirm for 
some time. In 1840 Brown organized the Canada Con- 
ference. 


1 Often spoken of as ‘‘ African Methodist Episcopal [Bethel] Church.” 
See vol. i., p. 418. : 
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The laws of the State of Delaware in 1832 did not allow 
colored ministers to itinerate, and a petition was circulated 
in the Philadelphia Conference for the ordination of local 
elders to administer the sacraments. 

Edward Watters, the third bishop, was born a slave, but 
bought his freedom of Duvall, his master. He never held 
an Annual Conference nor ordained a minister, but was 
annually appointed like other ministers.1 

The membership numbered 7594 in 1836. 

The first copy of a magazine issued by the church ap- 
peared in September, 1841, but after a struggling exist- 
ence of eight years its publication ceased. 

At the Baltimore Conference in 1843 a controversy arose 
on the subject of the qualifications for a minister. A 
committee, of whom Payne was chairman, reported against 
the ordination of a man on the ground that he did not 
possess the information required by the Discipline. This 
caused a brother to demand violently whether one must 
read Greek, Hebrew, and Latin before he could be or- 
dained. The committee responded that they proposed 
that he simply be required to understand the Discipline 
and Bible. The minority prevailed, but Bishop Brown 
declared that he would not ordain such if the whole con- 
ference voted that it should be done. 

The addition of William Paul Quinn to the episcopate 
in 1844 opened a new era. He saw the number of minis- 
ters in the church increase from seven to two thousand, 
and the members from fifteen hundred to more than three 
hundred thousand, and had ordained or participated in 
the ordination of all the bishops of the church who were 
living in 1880. 

At the Conference of 1844 Payne moved a resolution 
to institute a compulsory course of studies for the edu- 


1 ‘Sketch of Edward Watters,” by Bishop Wayman. 
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cation of the ministry. Supposing it would carry, he 
made no speech, but with indignation the resolution was 
voted down by an overwhelming majority. The next day 
a brother moved to reconsider. Then the aged Bishop 
Brown arose and “addressed the understanding, the con- 
sciences, and the passions of the audience, till it was 
bathed in tears and from many a voice was heard the im- 
passioned cry, ‘ Give us the resolution! Give us the reso- 


lution!’”’ It was then carried without a dissenting voice, 
a committee appointed, and an excellent course of study 
arranged. 


The constitution and by-laws for a Missionary Society 
were adopted, and it was organized the same year; in 1848 
they were readopted, and the work, which had languished, 
vigorously promoted. The General Conference of 1852 
had to deal with the question of licensing women to preach, 
and the proposition was voted down by a large majority. 
W. Nazrey and D. A. Payne were elected bishops. Payne 
was a native of Charleston, S. C., and was trained as a 
theologian in the Gettysburg Seminary. Nazrey was ana- 
tive of Virginia, and at the time of his election a resident 
of Philadelphia. 

The “ Christian Recorder,” under the title of the ‘‘ Chris- 
tian Herald,” was created by the General Conference of 
1848. By 1855 the progress of the church in New Eng- 
land elicited expressions of gratification throughout the 
denomination. The Home Missionary Society contributed 
much to its growth there and elsewhere. 

On petition of the Canadian churches, authority was 
given in 1856 for a separation. In determining the con- 
stitution of the British Methodist Episcopal Church, the 
articles of faith of the Methodist Episcopal Church, with 
some modifications, and the rules of the Discipline, were 


1 Payne, pp. 169, 170. 
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adopted, and Bishop Nazrey was chosen the first bishop 
of the new church. 

The church in the United States founded an institution 
called Union Seminary, which did not succeed. A com- 
mittee was appointed in 1853 by the Cincinnati Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church to inquire into and re- 
port what best could be done to promote the interests of 
the people of color. It recommended the opening of a 
school, and in 1856 was founded Wilberforce University, 
of which Richard S. Rust, an alumnus of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, was the third president; he conducted its affairs 
with skill and zeal from 1858 until 1863, when it was sold 
to the African Methodist Episcopal Church for ten thou- 
sand dollars. Among the students whom Rust educated 
were Hunt, who was for four years book-steward, and Cain, 
first superintendent of missions in South Carolina, senator 
of that State, a member of Congress, and in 1880 elected 
bishop. 

The church had twenty thousand members in 1856, 
mostly located in the Northern States, but within the next 
ten years it had increased in membership to seventy-five 
thousand, besides gaining fifty per cent. in property. 
During the next ten years the value of the property was 
multiplied nearly fourfold, and in 1890 it was valued at 
$6,468,280. Although at the beginning of the late war 
the majority of the members were in the North, more than 
two thirds are now in the Southern States. The progress 
of the church in South Carolina and Georgia has been 
extraordinary, and according to the census of 1890 the 
number of communicants was 452,725, worshiping in 4124 
church edifices, whose estimated seating capacity was 
1,160,838. 

As the result of negotiations begun in 1880, the Afri- 
can Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States of 
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America and the British Methodist Episcopal Church of 
the Dominion of Canada were united, and in 1884 the 
bishops issued a proclamation decreeing and affirming 
the completion of their organic union. This introduced 
into the list of bishops of the African Methodist Episco- 
pal Church R. R. Disney, who had been ordained by 
Wayman in 1875. 

While the General Conference of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church was in session in Philadelphia in 1864, the 
General Conference of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church was also sitting in that city. On May 23d Jabez 
P. Campbell and Alexander W. Wayman were ordained 
bishops. The Methodist Episcopal Church sent a delega- 
tion of five members to the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church Conference, to express their fraternal regard and 
notify them that they would cordially receive a similar dele- 
gation; it was appointed, and Campbell was a member, 
and made a profound impression by his unstudied elo- 
quence. 

The denomination so increased in number that in 1868 
James A. Shorter, Thomas M. D. Ward, and John M. 
Brown were elected bishops; at the conference at St. Louis 
in 1880 H. M. Turner, of Georgia, and W. F. Dickerson, 
of New York, and R. H. Cain, of the South Carolina Con- 
ference, were elected and ordained bishops; and in 1888 
Wesley J. Gaines, Benjamin W. Arnett, Benjamin T. Tan- 
ner, and Abraham Grant were ordained to the same office. 
Arnett was already famous for eloquence, and Tanner 
widely known as preacher and editor. Benjamin F. Lee, 
Moses B. Salter, and James A. Handy were added to the 
episcopacy in 1892. 

The Discipline contains a doctrinal department entitled 
“Catechism on Faith,” consisting of quotations from 
Wesley’s “ Works’’; it makes the bishops members of the 
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General Conference, also the other general officers, and 
admits laymen, two for each Annual Conference district. 
The restrictions upon the powers of the General Conference 
are unalterable, with the exception of the one regulating 
the appropriations of the Book Concern, which may be 
changed by a vote of two thirds of the General Conference. 

The Discipline of 1892 describes fifty-one existing con- 
ferences, and makes provision for nine to be added. This 
includes the home and foreign work. Among these con- 
ferences are Bermuda, Demerara, which embraces the 
territory of British, French, and Dutch Guiana, Trinidad, 
St. Thomas, Haiti, Liberia, and Sierra Leone. 

The amount raised by the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church for missions during the four years ending April 
30, 1896, was $66,819.27, of which $12,000 were received 
from the government of Haiti for work in that country, 
$30,000 were appropriated to the home department in the 
United States, and $19,419.27 to the foreign department. 
It sustains nine ministers in the San Domingo Annual Con- 
ference, two in the Haitian, four in the Demerara, nine in 
the Sierra Leone Annual Conference, and fourteen in the 
Liberian. To increase interest in the cause, the depart- 
ment of missions has recently issued a periodical, ‘ The 
Voice of Missions,’ which is edited by Bishop Turner, 
while the women publish “ Woman’s Light and Love for 
Heathen Africa,” a monthly magazine. 

Educational work is carried forward upon a large scale. 
During the last four years the receipts from various sources 
amounted to $301,327.34. Twelve years ago the church 
undertook to raise $1,000,000 for school purposes in 
the shortest possible time. Up to May in the last year 
$690,013.31 had been raised. Six of their fifty-two insti- 
tutions, with Wilberforce at the head in every respect, are 
known as universities, six as colleges, the rest being de- 
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scribed as institutes, academies, and schools. Seven of the 
schools are in the Indian Territory, and eleven in foreign 
mission fields. 

According to an editorial in the ‘‘ Christian Recorder”’ 
for September 10, 1896, the number of members was 
599,141 on May 1, 1896. The number of itinerant preach- 
ers is given at 4365, but the number of probationers is not 
specified. The number of church edifices was 4575, and of 
higher institutions of learning, 41. The value of property 
in church buildings is $8,650,155; of school buildings, 
$756,475; number of parsonages, 1650. 

The bishops are H. M. Turner, B. W. Arnett, B. T. 
Tanner, W. J. Gaines, Abraham Grant, B. F. Lee, M. B. 
Salter, James A. Handy, W. B. Derrick, J. C. Embry, 
J. H. Armstrong. 

After the organization of the AFRICAN METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL ZION CHURCH, Abraham Thomson, James 
Varick, and Leavin Smith, who at that time received elders’ 
orders, proceeded to ordain others. During the year 1820 
churches were organized in New Hampshire and Philadel- 
phia, and James Varick, a native of the State of New York, 
was ordained bishop. He was already an able debater 
and an eloquent and forcible preacher. Bishop Jones, in his 
sketch of James Varick,! says that he was born in 1795. 
Bishop Hood? affirms that he was born in the city of New 
York about 1750, and was one of the nine official members 
who formed the Zion Church in New York City in 1796. 
According to Bishop Moore, in his “History of the 
Church,” he was one of the nine male members who made 
the first movement toward the establishment of Zion 
Church. This would make him seventy years of age 
when elected bishop. He died in 1827. 


1 “Lives of Methodist Bishops.” 
2 “One Hundred Years of the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church.” 
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A General Conference was held in 1828, and Christo- 
pher Rush elected to the episcopacy. He was born a 
slave, joined the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church 
in 1803, and became a preacher twelve years later. Be- 
ginning with one Annual Conference, like other branches 
of Methodism, its growth compelled it to divide, and the 
year after Rush was elected bishop the Philadelphia Con- 
ference was organized with fourteen members, not in- 
cluding the bishop. The New York Conference had ten 
members. The whole membership of the church was about 
two thousand. 

From the time Varick died until 1840 Rush was the 
only bishop. William Miller, the senior elder, was elected 
assistant superintendent in 1840. 

George Galbreth was elected assistant in 1848, against 
the wishes of a powerful minority. In 1852 he, William 
H. Bishop, and George H. Spywood were elected on an 
equality. Galbreth died the following year, and trouble 
arose concerning the exact relation of Bishop Bishop. He 
was summoned to trial, but did not respond, and was de- 
clared suspended. This caused a division. Those who 
adhered to Bishop called themselves the Wesleyan Meth- 
odist Church, and held territory from Philadelphia south 
and westward; the others retained most of New York, 
New England, and Nova Scotia, and the name by which 
the entire denomination is now known. The East favored 
a general and an assistant superintendent, elected quad- 
rennially ; the rest held stronger views of episcopalianism, 
although there was a mixture of sentiment in both sections. 

After eight years of strife the controversy reached the 
civil courts. In 1858 the spirit of union became upper- 
most in the two factions, and in Newburg, N. Y., a con- 
vention was held which adopted a platform of union con- 
sisting of seven sections, among which were resolutions that 
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all matters pertaining to former difficulties were to be laid 
aside forever; that all parties were to use both books of 
Discipline till the General Conference of 1860, then to or- 
ganize under the Discipline of 1851, and adopt a Discipline 
suiting the wants of .the whole body. A convention of 
the two factions was held on the 6th of the following 
month in Zion Church. 

The union was consummated, and the body elected 
Peter Ross, J. J. Clinton, and W. H. Bishop, bishops; but 
the denomination was unable to maintain three bishops, 
and Ross, the least influential, could not secure a support, 
and at the end of three years resigned. 

The laity were admitted in 1851 to representation in 
both Annual and General Conferences. Hood justly says, 
“ The ministers in Zion Church, almost from its organiza- 
tion, were more liberal toward the laity than any other 
branch of Episcopal Methodism.” Each Annual Confer- 
ence is entitled to two lay delegates to the General Confer- 
ence, except such as have but one ministerial delegate; 
and each station and circuit has the privilege of sending 
one lay delegate tothe Annual Conference. These cannot 
vote, but the district conference immediately preceding 
the meeting of the Annual Conference may elect three 
lay delegates, or a less number, to represent the district, 
who are entitled to vote. Where there are no district 
conferences the lay delegates present are entitled to elect a 
number of representatives equal to one quarter of the cir- 
cuits and stations included in the conference district. 

At the Conference of 1884 the word “‘ male ” was stricken 
from the Discipline, so that the sexes are equally eligible 
to all positions, lay and clerical, in the African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion Church. 

As late as 1860 there were but six Annual Conferences, 
and the connection was confined to sections of the Eastern 
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and Middle States; 92 of a total of 197 ministers were liv- 
ing, and there were 5000 members. 

Toward the close of the war the church advanced into 
the South, sending down Hood, afterward bishop, who 
arrived in Newberne, N. C., in January, 1864, where he 
received into the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church 
about four hundred members, who had formed a society 
previously connected with the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South. Before that year closed the North Carolina Con- 
ference was established with eleven ministers. An effort 
was made to unite the Bethel and Zion churches, but it did 
not succeed, though a platform was prepared. 

The General Conference of 1864 added S. D. Talbot, 
J. W. Brooks, and J. W. Loguen to the episcopal board. 
Loguen resigned and Bishop was retired at his own request. 
The church was now represented from Louisiana to Nova 
Scotia, and from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

An attempt was made in 1868 by Gilbert Haven and 
others to promote a union with the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Hood says that it was proposed that they should 
have a pro rata representation in the episcopal board; 
“Haven was perfectly honest and thought he could man- 
age it.” A delegate was sent to Chicago, but while per- 
haps a majority of the body was inclined to concur with 
Haven, Henry Slicer and a powerful minority contended 
against it, and it came to naught. 

J. W. Loguen, who had resigned, was brought forward 
and reélected, and J. J. Moore and S. T. Jones were also 
elected in 1868. In 1872 Brooks was retired and Loguen 
died. Only one bishop was added in that year. From 
1864 to 1876 the connection doubled five times, and in 
the latter year numbered two hundred and twenty-five 
thousand. After 1868 the episcopacy was made a life 
office, but to continue to exercise its functions the bishop 
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had to be reélected every four years. If not reélected he 
was considered retired, but could retain his title. This 
proving an unsatisfactory arrangement, in 1880 the rule 
was changed by an almost unanimous vote, so that with- 
out reélection the bishop should remain in office during 
good behavior. 

Efforts were made in 1880 to put the official paper of 
the church upon a proper basis. Twenty years before the 
“ Anglo-African”’ was adopted, but ran a short course. 
Then the “Zion Standard and Weekly Review” was 
started, and nearly eight thousand dollars spent in the 
effort to establish a connectional journal. Afterward the 
“Zion Christian Advocate” was begun in Washington, 
but only three numbers were issued. The “ Star of Zion”’ 
was then started, and adopted by this General Conference 
as a permanent organ of the connection. The church also 
published the ‘‘ African Methodist Episcopal Zion Quar- 
terly,” of which John C. Dancy is the editor. He studied 
at Howard University, Washington, has occupied many 
public positions, has been a member of four General Con- 
ferences, and while abroad lectured in the United King- 
dom with great acceptability. 

The same conference provided for the establishment of 
Livingstone College. Many efforts had been made to 
promote education. The first was the founding of Rush 
Academy in the State of New York, but after twenty years 
nothing had been accomplished, and it was proposed to 
locate Rush University at Fayetteville, O. Zion Hill 
Collegiate Institute, under the special patronage of the 
senior bishop, Clinton, was established, and its failure 
broke his heart. Zion Wesley Institute was started at 
Concord, N. C., in 1878, but was removed to Salisbury. 
It promised success, and in 1880 was adopted by the 
General Conference; Joseph C. Price was appointed 
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agent, and the name of the institution was changed to 
Livingstone College. Price afterward became its presi- 
dent. He was without admixture of other than negro 
blood, was graduated from Lincoln University, and had 
been a member of the North Carolina Conference for four 
years. At the end of his third year he was advanced to 
elder’s and deacon’s orders and elected to the General 
Conference without ever having been a member of the 
Annual Conference. His abilities were remarkable. At 
that conference he was called upon to respond to the fra- 
ternal messenger from the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church Bethel. He had but afew moments’ notice, yet de- 
livered an astonishingly eloquent discourse. So attractive 
was he in conversation that with the greatest ease he could 
obtain money for the college. While in England he raised 
ten thousand dollars for that purpose. He was a delegate 
to the Ecumenical Conference in the City Road Chapel, 
London, and in an address of five minutes reached the 
highest point of eloquence attained in the two weeks’ ses- 
sion of representatives of Methodism from all parts of the 
world. He died young, but was worthy of being com- 
pared, not in style, but in effectiveness as an orator, with 
Frederick Douglass. 

At the centennial of the establishment of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Baltimore, in 1884, the spirit of union 
for a short time rose to a great height, and plans for the 
consolidation of Bethel and Zion were made, but came to 
nothing. 

On account of loss of sight Rush was compelled to retire 
from the active duties of the episcopacy in 1852; he lived 
until 1873, dying in his ninety-sixth year. 

The first Discipline of the church, in 1820, declared: 
“We will not receive any person into our societies who is 
a slave-holder. Any one who is now a member and holds 
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a slave or slaves and refuses to emancipate them, after 
notice is given to such member by the pastor in charge, 
shall be excluded.” 

This law not only accounted in large measure for the 
rapid spread of the church in the South at the close of the 
war, but long before that was the means of attracting to 
its membership the most distinguished American citizen 
of African descent. 

Frederick Douglass, while yet a slave, had been a mem- 
ber of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Maryland, and on 
arrival in New Bedford, in 1838, fully discerned the re- 
lation of that church to slavery; hence he joined a little 
branch of Zion, and the next year was licensed as a local 
preacher. He states that the exercise of his gifts in that 
vocation helped to prepare him for the sphere which he 
afterward occupied, and in closing a sketch of his connec- 
tion with the church! says, ‘* I look back to the days I 
spent in little Zion, New Bedford, in the several capacities 
of sexton, steward, class-leader, clerk, and local preacher, 
as among the happiest of my life.’ Frederick Douglass 
was an antislavery reformer, editor, assistant secretary of 
the commission to San Domingo, one of the Territorial 
Council of the District of Columbia, presidential elector at 
large for the State of New York, United States marshal 
for the District of Columbia, recorder of deeds for the 
District, minister to Haiti, a lecturer and orator worthy 
of being classed among the most noted. 

The denomination indorses and supports the Petty High 
School at Lancaster, S. C., the Greenville High School in 
Tennessee, another of the same name in Alabama, Zion 
High School at Norfolk, Va., Jones University at Tusca- 
loosa, Ala. These are developed into seminaries as they 
increase. 

1 Hood, p. 542. 
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The church has continued to prosper, reporting in 1896, 
in its official paper, the “Star of Zion”: organizations, 
1981; church buildings, 1615; other places of worship, 
366. The valuation of its church property is $3,510,189, 
not including $177,162, the estimated value of its 214 
parsonages. Its Sunday-schools register 124,277 scholars, 
and the number of its traveling preachers, including 397 
not ordained, amounts to 2255, and there are 470,023 
members in full connection, which, with the probation- 
ers, make a total of 497,845. 

The foreign missionary ‘work was made a separate de- 
partment in 1884. During ten years it has been able to 
devote five thousand dollars to the work, which has been 
expended in Africa. The bishops are J. W. Hood (sen- 
ipmbisnop)ieelt~ omax,.C. C- Petty, ©) Ry Harris, 1s:C, 
Clinton, and A. Walters. 

THE UNION AMERICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH! has branches in Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Arkansas, Mississippi, and the Province of On- 
tario. Its Discipline was revised by the General Confer- 
ence of 1890. It has availed itself of many modern features 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, especially the form for 
reception of members after probation, and also of several 
of the questions propounded in the reception of traveling 
preachers into full connection. Among its peculiarities 
are officers of the General Conference known as marshals. 
Bishops preside over districts, of which there are four. There 
are four Annual Conferences, and laymen are admitted in a 
number equal to that of the ministers. In the Discipline 
there is a chapter devoted to ‘‘ Female Members that are 
or may be Wrought upon to Preach the Word of God.” 
After the pastor and the stewards, without prejudice or 


See vol. i., p. 421. 
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partiality, have examined such a person and have decided 
that she is a suitable candidate, they designate her for a 
trial sermon; and when she has preached the same a two 
thirds’ vote of the membership and officers determine 
whether she shall be licensed. The license gives permis- 
sion to exercise her gifts and graces in the church of which 
she is a member and elsewhere, at such times as the pas- 
tor and officials may deem expedient. She shall have 
no other form of license, and shall not be considered a 
member of the Quarterly Conference or of the official 
board of the church, but amenable to it. 

The total number of members in 1890 was 2279. The 
bishops are elected for life. 

The AFRICAN UNION METHODIST PROTESTANT 
CHURCH was organized about the same time that the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church arose. The Disci- 
pline of 1895 describes its title as the African Union First 
Colored Methodist Protestant Church of America and 
Elsewhere. This body met by representatives in a gen- 
eral convention in June, 1850. Another convention, of 
the African Union and the First Colored Methodist Protest- 
ant Church, was held in Baltimore on the 25th of Novem- 
ber, 1865. They united and formed the present church, 
and held their first General Conference in 1866 in Wil- 
mington, Del. 

This body has no bishops, but each Annual Conference 
is vested with the power of annually electing a president. 
He can hold office but four years, must have been a mem- 
ber of the Annual Conference five years, and must be a 
citizen of the United States, and by a committee of five 
must be examined in various branches of knowledge. 

The membership of this church, represented in eight 
States and included in two conferences and forty churches, 
as reported in 1890, was 3415. 


A FRIENDLY SEPARATION. Sib 


A few churches of CONGREGATIONAL METHODISTS, 
COLORED, exist in Alabama and Texas. They were or- 
ganized by presidents of the white Congregational Metho- 
dist Church. Their membership is less than 500. 

The COLORED METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH was 
organized in 1870. According to the statistics of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, there were in con- 
nection with that body at its organization in 1845, 124,- 
ooo colored members. By 1860 this number had in- 
creased to 207,766; but six years later only 78,742 
remained in the communion.! The African Methodist 
Episcopal Church and the African Methodist Episcopal 
Zion Church, both of which had made little progress in the 
South, received a majority, and another large body, in- 
cluding many of the preachers, joined the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. 

Slavery having been abolished, the federal Constitution 
having been amended, giving the negroes all civil rights, 
it was impossible to carry on the work among them ac- 
cording to the old method, when the gallery or a portion 
of the body of the house was reserved for negroes, and 
when special missions were established for those who were 
on plantations and not allowed to attend church beyond 
their bounds. The General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, in 1866 decided that if the col- 
ored membership desired it, the bishops, “if and when 
their godly judgment approved, should organize them 
into an independent body.” 

Under this authorization, during the year following the 
adjournment of the conference the bishops formed several 
Annual Conferences of colored preachers, a scheme which 
proved highly satisfactory. After experience and reflec- 
tion a general and earnest desire for an independent 


1 McTyeire, ‘‘ History of Methodism,” p. 670. 
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church was expressed by preachers and members. Ac- 
cording to the account given by Bishop Holsey!' the 
ground of this desire was that it would be better for both 
white and colored people to have separate churches and 
schools. Accordingly thé preachers of the colored con- 
ferences asked the General Conference of 1870 to appoint 
a commission to confer with their own delegates. The re- 
sult was that in December, 1870, a new body was formed 
under the counsel and general superintendence of Bishops 
Paine and McTyeire, who presided at a convention held 
in Jackson, Tenn., and set apart the colored conferences, 
eight in number. The body chose its own name, the 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church; adopted the Arti- 
cles of Religion and Form of Government of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, determined to elect bishops for 
life, and then and there so elected W. H. Miles and R. H. 
Vanderhorst. Miles, a native of Kentucky, had been a min- 
ister of the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, and 
a missionary for the Society in 1867. 

The General Conference which authorized the establish- 
ment of the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church in Amer- 
ica ordered that all church property which had been ac- 
quired, held, and used for Methodist negroes be turned 
over to them by Quarterly Conferences and trustees. The 
valuation of this property is variously estimated at from 
$1,000,000 to $1,500,000.2 Membership in the body 
is restricted to negroes. The Discipline forbids the 
using of the church houses for political speeches and 
meetings. 

During the quarter of a century which has elapsed since 
its organization the church has prospered. It has three 
conferences in Texas, two each in Tennessee, Mississippi, 


1 Bishop Holsey in the “‘ Independent ” for March 5, 1891. 
2 McTyeire, p. 671. 
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Georgia; besides the Arkansas Conference it has a Little 
Rock Conference, also one each in Florida, Illinois, Loui- 
siana, Missouri and Kansas, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, and Virginia. It observes Children’s day and pro- 
motes education, but has no foreign missions. Its Church 
Extension Society has been established, but may be said 
to be in a formative condition. Its publishing interests 
have given it much trouble. The “ Christian Index”’ is 
the organ of the denomination. A new paper, edited by 
Bishop Holsey, has been established at Atlanta, Ga. 

The first General Conference of the METHODIST 
PROTESTANT CHURCH assembled in Georgetown, D. C., 
May 6, 1834.' Standing committees were appointed upon 
the Executive, Judiciary, Means of Grace, Missions, and 
Literature; a Board of Foreign Missions was constituted, 
also a Book Committee. Nicholas Snethen and Asa Shinn 
were elected joint editors of the “ Methodist Protestant.” 
As the patronage did not justify the employment of two 
editors, at the end of the first year Snethen was retired, 
and at the close of the second Shinn was superseded, and 
for purposes of economy an unmarried man made editor. 
There were difficulties because of what Shinn considered 
unwarrantable interference on the part of a subcommittee 
with his prerogatives as editor. Before this arrangements 
had been made for a General Conference once in seven 
years, but a special session was ordered, and it was deter- 
mined that the General Conference should assemble quad- 
rennially. 

A literary institution was established in 1836 at Law. 
renceville, Ind.; for a time it was conducted by Snethen, 
but in consequence of the lack of financial support and the 
destruction of the buildings by fire the enterprise was 
abandoned. 

1 For origin see yol. i., pp. 445-448, 
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The General Conference of 1838, was marked by excit- 
ing and acrimonious debates upon the subject of slavery. 
Thomas H. Stockton was elected editor of the church 
paper. As the church constitution had made it free, and 
the General Conference had declared that it should be 
so, he went to Baltimore to enter upon the duties of his 
office, but found that on the slavery question the Book 
Committee, “right in the teeth of the constitution, and 
over the action of the General Conference, had gagged 
the paper.” He therefore declined the chair, and Eli Y. 
Reese was appointed. Brown, in his “ Autobiography,” 
says, “‘ He filled his position with ability, but alas for him 
and for us all, in a free country and in a free church he 
edited a gagged paper.” Bassett! states the case for the 
committee. 

When the General Conference of 1842 convened in Bal- 
timore it was besieged by memorials on the subject of 
slavery and by reports of the action of at least eight An- 
nual Conferences. These were referred to a select com- 
mittee, which brought in majority and minority reports. 
After much debate both were indefinitely postponed, and 
by a meager majority of three a compromise resolution 
was adopted, which was: “ That slavery is not under all 
circumstances a sin, yet under some circumstances it is a 
sin, and under such circumstances should be discouraged 
by the Methodist Protestant Church ;’’ but, “ The General 
Conference does not feel authorized by the constitution to 
legislate on the subject of slavery ; and by a solemn vote 
we present to the church our judgment that the different 
Annual Conferences respectively should make their own 
regulations on this subject so far as authorized by the 
constitution.” Most of the affirmative vote was cast by 
Southerners, and most of the negative by Northerners. 


1 ‘‘ Concise History of the Methodist Protestant Church.” 
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SLAVERY A DISTURBING FACTOR. Saal 9 


The General Conference of 1846 laid upon the table a 
resolution declaring that ‘the practice of buying or selling 
men, women, or children, with the intention of enslaving 
them or holding them in slavery, where emancipation is 
practicable, is an offense condemned by the Word of 
God,” and adopted the compromise statement which had 
been passed in 1842. The membership was reported at 
63,567. 

The slavery question agitated the General Conference 
of 1850, but the body declared by resolution that it had 
no jurisdiction over the subject, and referred the matter 
to the Annual Conferences. Reese, the editor, had refused 
to publish the minutes of the North Illinois Conference in 
relation to slavery, and it was moved to condemn him for 
so doing; but the conference, after debate, vindicated him. 
This led to the establishment of the ‘‘ Western Methodist 
Protestant’? and a Book Concern. 

Madison College proved a financial failure, and the en- 
terprise was relinquished and the property sold in 1857. 

Conventions were held to discuss the subject of sla- 
very, and memorials were sent to the General Conference 
of 1858 asking for the elimination from the constitution 
and Discipline of everything that could directly or indi- 
rectly justify the practice of slave-holding and slave-deal- 
ing, and petitioning for the insertion of a clause that vol- 
untary slave-holding and slave-dealing would be a bar to 
membership; but that body disregarded the memorials. 
The excitement continued. Reese was reélected editor of 
the “ Methodist Protestant,” and the church divided. 

Negotiations were begun, in 1867, looking toward a 
union of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and the 
Methodist Protestant Church. The latter asked the former 
to strike out the word “ South ” and insert the word “ Prot- 
estant”’ if the word “ Episcopal” were retained; to dis- 
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pense with the presiding eldership ; to have as many bish- 
ops as Annual Conferences; to give itinerant ministers the 
right of appeal from the stationing power; to concede no 
veto power to the bishops; and to make other radical 
changes. The commissioners of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, responded to each point separately, defi- 
nitely for or against, but the negotiations availed nothing. 

The nineteen conferences of the Northern and Western 
branches held their organizing convention November 10, 
1858, in Springfield, O. All in the non-slave-holding 
States were represented but those of Maine and Oregon, 
remote and small. They voted almost unanimously to 
strike the word ‘‘ white’”’ from the constitution, and to in- 
sert the declaration that “the buying or selling of men, 
women, or children, or holding them in slavery as they are 
held in these United States, is inconsistent with the mo- 
rality of the Holy Scriptures,” and appointed the necessary 
committees, one of which proposed to accept the proposi- 
tion of Cyrus Prindle, book-agent of the Wesleyan Con- 
nection in America, to prepare a joint hymn-book, and 
ordered the publication of a new Discipline, as amended 
by the convention. It made arrangements for the call of a 
convention at Pittsburg in 1860. Another assembled on 
the 5th of November, 1862, which was invested with full 
legislative powers. That year the General Conference of 
the Methodist Protestant Church had failed to meet because 
of the Civil War. They therefore declared that the Meth- 
odist churches in the West and North were absolved from 
obligation to ask of the Methodist Protestant conferences 
in the Southern States official concurrence in their action, 
and were “left entirely free to maintain the act of suspen- 
sion adopted in Springfield, O., in 1858.” 

The initiative had been taken in 1859 for the consolida- 
tion of the Methodist Protestants and the Wesleyans, and 
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in 1865 Cyrus Prindle arrived from the latter body to 
advocate union. Meanwhile Hiram Mattison, a very able 
and widely known member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, had organized an independent church in the city 
of New York. He and representatives of other independ- 
ent Methodist churches appointed in 1864 a committee to 
confer with the committees of other Methodist bodies with 
the purpose of uniting in one all non- Episcopal Methodists. 
A convention for that purpose met, and recommended 
the calling of a delegated assembly in May, 1866, in Cin- 
cinnati, with power to fix the basis of union and the 
method of consummating it. One hundred and forty 
ministerial and lay delegates attended. The free-State 
conferences of the Methodist Protestant Church and the 
Wesleyan body were represented numerously, and there 
were delegates from some other independent bodies. The 
Free Methodists sent no representatives, and in the in- 
terval Mattison had returned to the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. The result was that the new organization decided 
upon the name of the ‘‘ Methodist Church,” and adopted 
with few modifications the regular constitution of the 
Methodist Protestant Church, as revised by the convention 
of 1858. 

The first General Conference of the METHODIST 
CHURCH was held in Cleveland, O., May, 1867. The 
new organization, from the statistics available, appeared to 
have a membership of 49,030; nevertheless not a single 
conference of the Wesleyan denomination was represented, 
and only four of its ministers and three of its laymen were 
present. The leaders who had proposed and advocated 
the union had either returned to the Methodist Episcopal 
Church or made arrangements to do so.! 

Concerning this, Martin, in his ‘‘ History of Wesleyan 


1 Bassett, ‘‘ History of the Methodist Protestant Church.”’ 
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Methodism,” ! says: ‘‘In the final outcome the Methodist 
Protestants generally went into the new organization, 
which took the name of the ‘Methodist Church,’ while 
the Wesleyan Methodists pretty generally remained out 
of it and maintained their own denominational identity.” 

The next General Conference was held in Pittsburg. 

Adrian College, in the city of the same name in Michi- 
gan, was projected in 1857, chiefly on account of the rep- 
resentations of Dr. Asa Mahan, who induced the people of 
that city to give a site and to subscribe thirty thousand 
dollars for the erection of a college. The Wesleyan 
Methodists obligated themselves to conduct it and to en- 
dow it within five years with the sum of one hundred 
thousand dollars. The college was opened in 1859, and 
was carried on for several years by the devotion of its in- 
structors and liberal gifts by its friends for current ex- 
penses. But the efforts to secure the endowment failed, and 
the trustees proposed to the Methodist Protestant conven- 
tion to codperate with them; but no satisfactory arrange- 
ments were then made. Subsequently a plan was devised 
which for a time bade fair to succeed. Discussions on the 
subject had caused some alienation of feeling, but the 
announcement was made that the college had become 
the property of the Methodist Church. 

A compilation of hymns, chiefly by Alexander Clark, 
was adopted. He was continued in the editorship of 
the “‘ Methodist Recorder.” 

The General Conference of 1875 found much to encour- 
age it. The publishing affairs, the “ Methodist Recorder,” 
and Adrian College, were in better condition than ever be- 
fore. A leading and honored member of the Methodist 
Protestant Church now appeared as fraternal messenger, 


1 “ The Wesleyan Manual; or, History of Wesleyan Methodism,” p- 141, 
by Joel Martin (Syracuse, N. Y., Wesleyan Methodist Publishing House). 
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with assurances of a rapidly growing sentiment in the 
church in favor of anorganic union. The response of the 
Methodist Church represented it as in full tide of prog- 
ress toward reunion. Nine commissioners were ordered 
to be elected to confer with a similar body elected by the 
General Conference of the Methodist Protestant Church. 
The preceding year William Hunter appeared as fraternal 
messenger from the Methodist Episcopal Church, and the 
senior bishop, Janes, arrived unofficially and addressed the 
conference for an hour, distinctly favoring organic union 
for all branches of Methodism.! 

Delegates of both branches appeared in 1876 before the 
General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and in 1877 the general conventions of the Methodist 
Church and the Methodist Protestant Church respect- 
ively assembled at the same time in Baltimore. After 
discussion in each body, the basis of union was adopted, 
a committee of arrangements for merging the two con- 
ventions presented a plan, and on Wednesday afternoon, 
May 16, 1876, the union was consummated, and congrat- 
ulations from other Methodist bodies were received. 

Since that time the denomination has steadily increased. 
The president, J. W. Herring, of Westminster, Md., in 
his report to the seventeenth quadrennial session of the 
General Conference, convened in Kansas City, Kan., in 
May, 1896, observed that asa result of his four years’ ex- 
perience in the presidency he was convinced that the con- 
ferences and churches freest from trouble and doing the 
best work were those that most scrupulously respected 
church law. He declared that the church was steadily 
growing, that its principles were more and more recog- 
nized as furnishing a true foundation for the highest and 
best ecclesiastical system, and declared that “it would glad- 
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den the heart of every true follower of the Lord Jesus 
Christ if the barriers which now exist between our Metho- 
disms were broken down and gone forever.” 

Thirty-eight conferences and missions were represented. 
They show the denomination to be the largest in Maryland, 
the State of its origin; the next in order of numbers are 
North Carolina and West Virginia, but the latter confer- 
ence has a few appointments in Virginia, Delaware, and 
New Jersey. 

The denomination has a permanent invested fund for 
ministerial education, recognizes the Young People’s Socie- 
ties of Christian Endeavor, and asserts the vital necessity 
of complete connection between the church and such so- 
cieties. The Pittsburg directory reports its present assets 
over liabilities to be above $53,000, and the Baltimore 
directory is solvent and with a small surplus. Besides 
these the church prints five Sunday-school periodicals. Its 
home mission department expended in the four years pre- 
ceding the last conference about $30,000. The Women’s 
Home Missionary Society was established in 1894, and 
modeled after those in other denominations. In four 
years $52,260 had been received for the cause of foreign 
missions. The Women’s Missionary Society had gleaned 
during the quadrennium nearly $18,000. 

The Western Maryland College, Adrian College, and 
the Kansas City University are recognized as official insti- 
tutions of the highest grade. The first of these has greatly 
prospered, and on the basis of its prosperity it appeals to 
the church for endowment funds, new halls, and the sup- 
port of the library. The report to the conference of the 
president of Adrian College represents it as enlarging its 
facilities, and finding a foremost place among institutions 
dedicated to sound learning. The Kansas City Univer- 
sity has recently been established, chiefly by benefac- 
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tions and bequests from the late Dr. S. F. Mather, of 
that place. The corner-stone of the university was laid 
while the conference was in session. 

The statistical reports of the denomination show 1550 
ministers, 2267 churches, 179,092 members, and 4624 pro- 
bationers. 

In addition to Snethen and Shinn, the founders, worthy 
of ranking among the most eminent men of American 
Methodism, the Methodist Protestant Church has produced 
others, whose names will not be omitted from the history 
of Christianity in the United States. Of these the most 
noted was Thomas H. Stockton, the eldest son of William 
S. Stockton, the originator and publisher of the ‘‘ Wesley- 
an Repository.” He early turned to literature, and while 
young attempted successively several professions. At the 
age of twenty-one he preached his first sermon, and so 
eloquent was he that his first circuit proved his last, which 
meant much in 1830. He was stationed in Baltimore, and 
sat with his father as a member of the convention which 
formed the constitution and Discipline of the church. He 
was elected editor of the church paper, but declined. 
The next year, on account of feeble health, he was re- 
turned missionary at large, and began to publish his poems. 
He became chaplain of the House of Representatives at 
Washington in 1835, where his spiritual influence was felt 
and his eloquence increased his fame. He spent nine 
years in Philadelphia as a pastor, frequently preaching with 
wonderful fervor when increasing feebleness compelled 
him to sit. This was the case in 1859 and 1861 and the 
intervening period, when he was again elected chaplain of 
the House of Representatives. Though unable to stand, 
he retained his clearness and strength of voice, and his 
prayer at the dedication of the National Cemetery at Get- 
tysburg, Pa., was so impressive as to have a marked 
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influence upon President Lincoln, who was his personal 
friend, and who on good authority is said to have experi- 
enced from that hour a religious change. Horace Greeley 
and Mr. Stockton were personal friends, and the “ Trib- 
une” in announcing his. death declared that during that 
part of his life ‘when his physical strength was sufficient 
for protracted pulpit efforts he had no peer as a pulpit ora- 
tor in this country.”’? 

Alexander Clark, as preacher, platform speaker, editor, 
and prolific author, was favorably known on both conti- 
nents, and among his nine works none was more beautiful 
than his ‘‘ Gospel in the Trees,” and none more pathetic 
than “ Memory’s Tribute to the Life, Character, and Work 
of the Rev. TeH-Stockton: 

The CONGREGATIONAL METHODIST CHURCH was or- 
ganized in 1852 by seceders from the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, who incorporated therein the views 
which caused them to secede. Various churches were 
organized in Georgia, Mississippi, and other States in the 
South, but in 1888 the majority of the churches and 
ministers became Congregationalists. According to the 
census of 1890 the original Congregational Methodist 
Church had 8765 members, 214 organizations, 150 church 
edifices, and was represented in all the Southern States 
except Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, and Louisiana. 
This body differs from Congregationalism in admitting ap- 
peals from the local church to a district conference, thence 
to a State conference, and thence to a General Conference. 
Its pastors are settled; it has class-leaders and stewards; 
and its district conferences meet semi-annually, State con- 
ferences annually, and General Conferences once in four 
years. Nearly one third of its communicants are in Ala- 
bama. 


1 Bassett, ‘‘ History of the Methodist Protestant Church.” 
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From the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, another 
secession took place in 1881 which formed the denomina- 
tion known as the NEW CONGREGATIONAL METHODISTS. 
Though a number of the churches which united with it 
became Congregationalists in 1888, two years later the 
census gave the denomination 1059 communicants, 24 
churches, and 17 edifices in Florida and Georgia; the 
average value of these was less than $250. 

The Discipline of the WESLEYAN METHODIST CONNEC- 
TION OR CHURCH OF AMERICA differs in various partic- 
ulars from those of other branches of Methodism. The 
first section consists of elementary principles. The Arti- 
cles of Religion are twenty-one in number, the majority 
resembling those of other Methodist bodies. Article 7 is 
upon relative duties, a succinct statement of the relations 
of men to one another under the gospel, in their individ- 
ual, social, and religious capacities. Articles 13 and 14 
have been added during the Jast quadrennium. The 
former defines regeneration in the usual way; the latter 
deals with a subject which has been much debated in 
Methodism: “Entire sanctification is that work of the Holy 
Spirit by which the child of God is cleansed from all 
inbred sin through faith in Jesus Christ. It is subsequent 
to regeneration, and is wrought when the believer presents 
himself a living sacrifice, holy and acceptable unto God, 
and is thus enabled through grace to love God with all 
the heart and to walk in his holy commandments blame- 
less.” 

Its regulations are stringent against connection with 
secret societies. The terms of the law are: ‘When any 
member of our church shall join any secret society, and, 
after being labored with, refuses to withdraw from said 
secret society, the person so offending shall without trial 
be declared withdrawn from the church.” Church trials 
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shall be in public when the accused party demands it. The 
General Conference consists of an equal number of minis- 
ters and laymen, and the editor, agent, and general mis- 
sionary superintendent, by virtue of their respective offices, 
and a layman for each of these officials, elected by the con- 
ferences wherein they hold their respective memberships, 
are also members. The General Conference meets quad- 
rennially and has the usual powers, but is forbidden to 
“ contravene the maintenance of the itinerant ministry, lay 
delegation, any of the elementary principles, the Articles 
of Religion, or the general rules.”’ 

Unstationed ministers have seats in the Annual Confer- 
ences as honorary members, and are allowed to speak, but 
not to vote. These conferences have charge of the minis- 
ters and churches within their bounds, but not of the editor, 
and hold that any elder who promises to serve as pastor 
a church or congregation other than Wesleyan Methodist 
shall be considered as withdrawn, unless he have the con- 
sent of the Annual Conference. The Discipline requires 
that ministers and members shall favor the use of the 
Bible in the public schools, and that the name of almighty 
God, as the basis of authority in civil government, shall be 
considered as one of the fundamental principles of the 
Wesleyan Connection of America; and it imposes upon 
ministers and members the duty of using all feasible means 
to secure such amendments in national and State constitu- 
tions so that the name of God shall be inserted in these 
instruments. It implores its members not to use tobacco, 
and declares that it will not receive as licentiates or minis- 
ters, nor ordain or license to preach or exhort, those who 
are addicted to it. 

The Book Concern of the church is located at Syracuse. 
There are published in connection with it the ‘“ Wesleyan 
Methodist,” a weekly, and a religious monthly magazine, 
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the “ Gospel Record,” and four Sabbath-school papers, one 
of which is devoted to temperance. These interests are 
managed by a committee which is composed of the agent, 
editor, general missionary superintendent, six elders, and 
six laymen, who shall be elected by the General Con- 
ference. A remarkable provision is that this committee 
constitutes the Board of Managers of the connectional 
societies, the Wesleyan Publication Association, the Mis- 
sionary Society, the Educational Society, the Superan- 
nuated Ministers’ Aid Society. 

The second General Conference met in New York City, 
and mourned the death of Orange Scott, who had died 
the previous year. L. C. Matlack was elected agent and 
Luther Lee editor. At the next General Conference Cyrus 
Prindle presided and John McEldowney was elected sec- 
retary. 

In the first year of its existence the Wesleyan Connec- 
tion opened the Dracut Seminary near Lowell, Mass. 
It was continued, however, for but two years. Soon after- 
ward an institution was established at Leoni, Mich. This 
was successful, and under the presidency of the Rev. J. 
McEldowney it was removed to Adrian, Mich., and made 
a college. Subsequently it was supported jointly by the 
Wesleyans and the Methodist Protestants, but the abortive 
attempts to unite all non-Episcopal Methodists led to the 
withdrawal of the Wesleyan interests though thousands 
of dollars of their capital remained in it. Another college 
was established at Wheaton, IIl., which after an existence 
of several years invited the Congregationalists to a joint 
control. 

From the date of its organization in 1843 to the fall of 
the next year the membership of the Wesleyan Connec- 
tion increased from six thousand to fifteen thousand, and 
in 1875 it had no more. The war against secret societies 
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excluded it from access to many, and after slavery was 
destroyed nearly one hundred ministers, accompanied by 
thousands of communicants, returned to the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

The membership is comprehended in the following con- 
ferences: Allegheny, Central Ohio, Champlain, Dakota, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Lockport, Miami, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, New York, North Carolina, North Michi- 
gan, Rochester, South Carolina, South Kansas, South 
Ohio, Syracuse, Tennessee, West Tennessee, Willamette, 
and Wisconsin. The number of members reported in 
1895 is 16,100. Comparing this with the report of 1891 
shows a gain during the quadrennium of 894. 

At the General Conference of 1895 the Minnesota Con- 
ference reported its official action proposing to modify the 
rules relating to secret societies, dress, and furniture, with 
a motion of disloyalty to the present rules if they were not 
changed. The conference not only refused to comply with 
the proposition, but passed a report declaring that “the 
spirit of secretism is contrary to the spirit of the gospel; 
that membership in any secret society, great or small, is 
incompatible with membership in the church of Jesus 
Christ; that dependence for personal benefit upon any 
promise, oath, or pledge is inconsistent with the faith that 
should characterize professed believers and an open insult 
to God; that fellowship in the societies is contrary to the 
Word of God; that their existence is inimical to a peace- 
ful government, a menace to the church, a constant en- 
couragement to idolatry, revelry, looseness of morals; that 
to have secrecy as a creed is in itself criminal; that as be- 
tween all phases of it the difference in moral turpitude is 
more one of appearance than of fact.’’ The conference 
declared that on this question as a unit they would sink 
or swim, rise or fall, survive or perish. With special ref- 
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erence to the threat of rebellion the conference resolved: 
“When any number or part of a church belonging to the 
Wesleyan Methodist Connection of America shall put itself 
in an attitude of rebellion against any of the doctrines or 
principles of the Wesleyan Methodist Connection of Amer- 
ica, this General Conference hereby declares the loyal mem- 
ber or members of said church to be the Wesleyan Metho- 
dist Church of that particular place, and duly entitled to 
hold the church property.” ? 

The origin of the PRIMITIVE METHODISTS was romantic. 
Lorenzo Dow went to England in the first decade of the 
present century, and introduced American camp-meet- 
ings. Some of the Wesleyan ministers favored them, and 
in 1807 the Wesleyan Conference pronounced an official 
judgment that, “supposing such meetings to be allowable 
in America, they are highly improper in England, and likely 
to be productive of considerable mischief, and we disclaim 
all connection with them.” This deterred the traveling 
preachers from further participation. William Clough, a 
local preacher, and Hugh Bourne, a layman of weight and 
one of the trustees of a Wesleyan church, through the 
press defended camp-meetings as a valuable method of 
evangelizing the masses; the Wesleyan ministers replied, 
and in the end Clough was expelled. Two years later two 
hundred sympathizers were cut off, and the outdoor meet- 
ings were continued with the result that the Primitive 
Methodist Connection was organized in 1810. It pros- 
pered from the beginning. The divergence upon camp- 
meetings was but a superficial indication. Many thought 
that the Wesleyans had become formal, that they had re- 
nounced the principles of Whitefield and Wesley, and had 
lost their hold upon the masses; the Primitive Methodists 


1 “‘ Minutes of the Fourteenth Quadrennial Session of the General Confer- 
ence” (Syracuse, N, Y., Wesleyan Methodist Publication Association). 
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originally sought to restore these things, and soon became 
and remained, next to the original Wesleyan Connection, 
the most numerous body in the kingdom. In England 
their conference consists of two laymen to one minister. 
The church was introduced into Canada by emigrants from 
England, and subsequently into the United States by emi- 
grants from England and Canada. Hugh Bourne, the real 
founder of the body, came to this country in 1844, forming 
churches in different places. Its progress has not been as 
great in the United States as in Great Britain and the col- 
onies. There are three Annual Conferences, independent 
in government, known as the Eastern, the Pennsylvania, 
and the Western. In 1877 the denomination had 3332 
members, scattered over eight States, and thirteen years 
later it reported 4764. 

During its brief history the FREE METHODIST CHURCH 
has furnished many illustrations of heroic self-denial, and 
has succeeded in introducing its societies into thirty States. 
Its Southern California Conference has been in existence 
four years, and is divided into two districts, yet there are 
but 285 members in full and 28 probationers. There are 
10 stationed preachers, and their entire receipts for support 
were less than $4000. The Oregon and Washington Con- 
ference at the close of ten years shows 684 members and 
178 probationers. The receipts of its 20 pastors were less 
than $5000. The Genesee Conference, which includes 
the region in which the church was founded, is thirty-five 
years old, and reports 1759 members and 267 probationers, 
and the average income of its pastors for their services are 
a little more than ninety cents per day. 

The gain in full members was but 2 from 1890 to the 
close of 1894, the total in the latter year being 22,112. 
There were, however, in the statistical summary 430 
probationers. Limited as are the resources of this small 
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number, it endeavors to maintain foreign missions in Africa, 
India, San Domingo, arid Japan. In East Africa the mem- 
bers number 24; in Natal, South Africa, 9; in India they 
have I station, no members reported; and the property is 
valued at $1150. The total receipts for foreign missions 
for the year ending October, 1894, were $2900, and for 
the preceding four years $20,669. 

The denomination has given much attention to educa- 
tional development, and supports Greenville College in 
Illinois, Chesbrough Seminary in New York, the Washing- 
ton Springs Seminary in South Dakota, the Evansville 
Seminary in Wisconsin, the Seattle Seminary in Washing- 
ton, the Spring Arbor Seminary in Jackson, Mich., the 
Wessington Springs Seminary in South Dakota, and the 
Neosho Rapids Seminary in Kansas. 

Like the Wesleyan Connection of America, the Free 
Methodists expel members who join and continue in any 
society which requires an oath, an affirmation, or a promise 
of secrecy as a condition of membership. It prohibits 
the use of intoxicating wine in celebrating the Lord’s 
Supper, and by a specific resolution forbids the wearing 
of gold wedding-rings. 

Besides these there are twelve independent organizations 
in Maryland, one in the District of Columbia and one in 
Tennessee, the total membership being 2500. Some of 
them were founded by laymen of wealth, and their church 
property is valued at more than a quarter of a million 
dollars. 

The UNITED BRETHREN IN CHRIST is supposed by 
many to bea branch of American Methodism. The asso- 
ciation between their founders and the similarity of their 
origin have often been noted. When Asbury was con- 
secrated to the office of bishop, William Otterbein, who 
more than any other deserves the name of the founder of 
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the United Brethren, was requested by Asbury to assist in 
the service, and the affectionate relation continues between 
all branches of Methodism and the United Brethren, though 
the body does not come within the scope of this work. 
It is treated fully and luminously by D. Berger, D.D., 
in volume xii. of the American Church History Series. 

Albright, the founder of the EVANGELICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION, trained a Lutheran, converted under Reagel, an in- 
dependent preacher, declared his adherence to the Metho- 
dists, but under the influence of a divine call left the body. 
Much similarity exists between Methodism and the Evan- 
gelical Association, but it is in every sense of the word 
a distinct organization, deriving its original impulse from 
another source.! 


1 See volume xii., American Church History Series, ‘‘ Evangelical Associ- 
ation,” by Samuel P. Spreng. 
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SALIENT POINTS IN THE PROGRESS OF THE METHO- 
DIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, SOUTH. 


THE first General Conference of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South, vigorously discussed, from its point of 
view, the action of the authorities of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, and particularly the course pursued by the 
official organs at New York and Cincinnati, which, it de- 
clared, “‘ attacked the provisions of the Plan of Separation 
with an emphatic and unscrupulous hostility. With an 
unflinching purpose worthy of a better cause they have de- 
nounced it as unconstitutional; contemned the authority 
which enacted it; advised resistance to it; pledged char- 
acter, influence, and religion for its overthrow. . . . The 
terms ‘schismatics,’ ‘ disorganizers,’ and ‘seceders’ have 
become stereotyped phrases of reproach, to the detriment 
not only of the spirit and unity of good brotherhood be- 
tween the two great divisions of the Methodist Episcopal 
family, but also of the character of the General Confer- 
ence which by so great a majority of votes adopted the 
plan.” It further declared entirely groundless the charges 
against Bishops Soule and Andrew of violating the plan, 
restating the general position of the Southern church upon 
the questions involved in the slavery controversy. 

The report of the Committee on Temperance was an 
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uncompromising condemnation of intemperance and the 
liquor traffic,! but the body refused to adopt the original 
resolution, ‘That, in the judgment of this General Con- 
ference, the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors, 
or their use as a beverage, is inconsistent with the moral 
and religious character of a Methodist.” The resolution 
actually passed was, “‘ That we recommend the members 
of our church to unite their efforts in promoting the great 
temperance reformation now in successful operation.” 

The Committee on Missions, of which Capers was chair- 
man, provided that, where separate accommodations for 
ministering to the colored people do not exist, they should 
be included in the same pastoral charge with the whites, 
both classes forming one congregation with separate sit- 
tings, as the practice usually had been. At camp-meetings 
colored people were to be furnished with accommodations 
at the back of the stand for the holding of prayer-meeting, 
while the whites would proceed with their prayer-meeting 
infront. Planters, with the consent of the Quarterly Con- 
ference, who did not think the general scheme sufficient 
for the instruction of their people, were authorized to em- 
ploy a local preacher to serve them at their plantations, 
provided the same were done at hours which did not inter- 
fere with the regular public worship. 

Transylvania University, at Lexington, Ky., was prac- 
tically adopted by the denomination. The Nashville, the 
Southern, and the Richmond “‘ Christian Advocates’ were 
made official. John B. McFerrin was elected editor of the 
Nashville, William M. Wightman of the Southern, and 
Leroy M. Lee of the Richmond “ Christian Advocate”’ ; 
assistant editors were also elected. H. B. Bascom, by a 
rising and unanimous vote, was made editor of the “ Quar- 
terly Review,” and Lovick Pierce was delegated to visit 


1 “ Journal of the General Conference of 1846,” pp. 59-61. 
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the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in Pittsburg. 

A pastoral address was issued, in which the subject of 
slavery occupied a large place, the position being taken 
that, instead of the least departure from the law of the 
church respecting slavery, the Southern conferences had 
“strictly adhered to it throughout the whole struggle,” 
and that, while they “did not claim to be better, more 
devoted, more worthy of imitation as Christians than 
[their] brethren of the North, in everything essential, 
everything peculiar to Methodism [they] believed the im- 
partial evidence of history would be that [they] had been 
not only equal, but, in fact, even wxzqguely loyal and true 
to the duties and hopes of our end and calling as Ameri- 
can Wesleyan Methodists.” ! 

The second General Conference was held in St. Louis, 
Mo., in April, 1850, and after the organization Bishop 
Andrew read the episcopal address, which bristled with 
criticisms of the proceedings of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, particularly with reference to its treatment of 
Lovick Pierce. On this subject indignation in expression 
took the form of irony: “‘ The Plan of Separation was re- 
pudiated; the Southern claim to any portion of the Book 
Concern was denied; and the very men who from sheer 
hatred to slavery drove the South into separation proved 
their sincerity and consistency by not only retaining all 
the slave-holding members already under their charge, 
but in making arrangements to gather as many more into 
the fold as practicable.” 

It was at this conference that Henry B. Bascom, whose 
career had steadily gathered a more brilliant luster, was 
elected bishop. 

The important decision was made that it is inconsistent 


1 ‘ Journal of the General Conference of 1846,” pp. 110-112. 
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with the constitution and laws of the church to depose 
from the ministry any one convicted of immoral conduct 
without, at the same time and by the same act, expel- 
ling him from the church; and that “the only legal deci- 
sions recognized by the’ Discipline in case of trial for im- 
moral conduct are acquittal, suspension, and expulsion.” } 
This action was suggested by the case of a minister who 
had indulged in the “intemperate and improper use of 
ardent spirits, and admitted himself to have been of set 
purpose drinking in the city of Richmond.” The Annual 
Conference had merely deprived him of authority to ex- 
ercise the functions of the Christian ministry, and recorded, 
in answer to the question, ‘‘ Who have been expelled from 
the connection? “"No ones B has been put 
out of the ministry.” 

It was decided that the interests of Transylvania Uni- 
versity could be more advantageously secured if it were 
managed by the Kentucky and Louisville Annual Confer- 
ences than by a continuance of the existing relations, under 
which its supervision devolved upon the General Confer- 
ence. Edmund W. Sehon was elected missionary secre- 
tary, Moses M. Henkle, editor of the ‘ Ladies’ Compan- 
ion,’ Samuel A. “Latta of the ‘ Methodist Expositor,” 
David S. Doggett of the ‘‘ Quarterly Review,” Chauncey 
Richardson of the ‘‘ Texas Wesleyan Banner,” and Samuel 
Patton of the “ Methodist Episcopalian.” 

The task of entertaining the third General Conference, 
which began May 1, 1854, devolved upon the city of 
Columbus, Ga. The death of Bascom in his first year as 
a bishop, in the maturity of his faculties, influence, and 
usefulness, was deplored. The Book Concern was per- 
manently located at Nashville. The bishops were instructed 
to visit the Indian and colored missions, and in order that 


1 “ Journal of the General Conference,”’ p. 207. 
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they might be able to do this and perform other important 
functions, it was ordered that there be three additional 
bishops. On the first ballot George F. Pierce, of Georgia, 
was elected. He was the son of Lovick Pierce, and had 
been a minister twenty-three years, during which time he 
had filled circuits and stations, had been presiding elder, 
president of Georgia Female College, and for some years 
prior to his election president of Emory College. He was 
an extraordinary preacher, having every physical, mental, 
emotional, and moral element necessary to the highest 
oratory. 

The next chosen was John Early, who was sixty-eight 
years old and had been a minister forty-seven years. As 
a revivalist, administrator, and organizer he seemed to 
have endless resources of practical wisdom, and was the 
first book-agent appointed after the organization of the 
church. On one of his circuits he received five hundred 
members into the church, and at the camp-meeting in 
Prince Edward County, Virginia, under his charge, one 
thousand persons were converted in seven days. 

Hubbard H. Kavanaugh, of Kentucky, was the third 
elected. He was fifty-two years of age, and had been a 
minister twenty-nine years, filling the most important sta- 
tions in the State, and was a connecting link with the earliest 
times, having been ordained by Bishops McKendree and 
Roberts. He was an eloquent preacher, majestic when at 
his best, not always systematic, but, like Bramwell of 
England, if he sometimes seemed to wander, it was al- 
ways “from the text to the heart.” 

The church was now in receipt of the portion of the 
funds of the Book Concern assigned to it by the Supreme 
Court, and was able to appropriate seventy-five thousand 
dollars to the erection of suitable buildings. 

The conference felicitated itself on the large number 
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of educational institutions under its patronage. Among 
them were 38 schools, seminaries, and colleges exclusively 
devoted to females, 23 for males, and 6 coeducation insti- 
tutions. Among these 7 were in the Indian Mission Con- 
ference, having 425 pupils, of whom 100 were in manual- 
labor schools. The most important colleges for men were 
Randolph Macon, La Grange, Wofford, Emory, and 
Emory and Henry, then sixteen years old. 

The report of the commissioners appointed to settle 
disputes concerning the division of the property of the 
Book Concern expressed gratitude for the kind offices of 
Judge McLean, of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, who attempted the delicate office of mediator and 
presided at a joint meeting of the commissioners. Finally 
they said: ‘‘ We should not do justice to our feelings if we 
forbore to express our great satisfaction with the Christian 
courtesy and kindness which marked the intercourse of 
the Northern commissioners and agents in negotiating the 
final settlement of the New York controversy. They met 
us on the platform of candor, liberality, and strict jus- 
tice. . . . Nor was there a feeling or a word, so far as we 
can judge, which in a dying hour either party would wish 
to blot from the pages of memory.” They reported less 
harmony with the representatives of the Cincinnati prop- 
erty, and said that all the honorable judges of the Supreme 
Court were present at the hearing of the case except Judge 
McLean, who, from motives of delicacy, declined to sit; 
and the commissioners reported the decree of the Supreme 
Court in their favor and apprised the conference that some 
years would be required to complete the settlement. 

The conference was encouraged by the increase during 
the last four years, the net gain being 83,047, making the 
membership 603,303. 

At the General Conference of 1858, which sat in the 
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hall of the House of Representatives at Nashville, Tenn., 
all the living bishops, Soule, Andrew, Paine, Pierce, Early, 
and Kavanaugh, were present. Since the last conference 
the beloved William Capers had died in his sixty-fifth year. 
He was of national repute as an orator and had traveled 
abroad, was a constant reader of a few of the best books of 
general and theological literature, and had trained himself 
to rapid mental combination—to the readiness andalertness 
which come from concentrated reflection. He used neither 
manuscript nor brief, employed no formal divisions, “ yet 
his delivery was refined, graceful, and self-restrained.” ! 
On special occasions his word was attended with over- 
whelming power, whether in consolation or warning. The 
conference declared that his greatest honor would be that 
of founder of missions to the blacks in his native State. 
The bishops reviewed the work in general, giving par- 
ticular attention to those points where it came in contact 
with that of the Methodist Episcopal Church. They be- 
sought the conference to order that there should be no 
more weekly papers published than the church could sup- 
port creditably, urged the more adequate endowment of 
literary institutions, deprecated the agitation of the sub- 
ject of lay delegation, enforced the connectional principle, 
and besought the conference, when electing men to fill 
the various offices of the church, not to consider from 
what part of the work they came. On this subject their 
address contains a passage admonitory to all Christian 
churches: ‘‘ Take, for example, the election of men to fill 
the various offices of the church. What should be the 
question asked in reference to the candidate proposed ? 
Should it not be, ‘Is he well qualified for the work to 
which we design to call him?’ Of what conceivable im- 
portance can it be where he was born or to what confer- 


1 Sketch by Bishop Wightman. 
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ence he belongs? It seems to us the only question 
should be, ‘Is he the man best fitted for the work?’ and 
if so, that should determine our action. But if, departing 
from this straightforward principle, we choose men to fill 
important positions in-the church not because they are 
well qualified for the work, but because they happen to 
belong to certain sections of the church, shall we not in- 
troduce incompetency and confusion into the church of 
God, and bring our ecclesiastical elections into disgraceful 
conformity with the contemptible trickery and demagogism 
which but too frequently disgrace our political elections ?’’1 

The conference recommended to the church the support 
of a plan to erect a more spacious edifice in the federal 
capital than the little band of Southern Methodists there 
were able to compass. The Alabama Conference, Decem- 
ber 15, 1856, had by memorial urged the General Confer- 
ence to expunge from the General Rules the following, to 
wit, ‘‘ The buying and selling of men, women, and children 
with an intention to enslave them,” and had requested 
the bishops to pass the resolution around to all the An- 
nual Conferences. This had been done, with the result 
that 1160 had voted to concur, and 311 not to do so. 
There was therefore a surplus over the constitutional ma- 
jority of three fourths; but three of the conferences, the 
Pacific, Kansas Mission, and Indian Mission, had had no 
opportunity of voting on the resolution. This occasioned 
much debate, as some wished to proceed without regard 
to this informality. After the committee to which the 
subject was referred had reported, a special committee of 
six was ordered, to which the resolutions, amendments, 
and the entire question were committed. The report of 
that committee, as adopted on a vote of one hundred and 
forty-one yeas to seven nays, is as follows: 


1 “* Journal of the General Conference of 1858,” p. 401. 
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“The committee appointed to report a preamble and 
resolutions in regard to the expunction of the rule in the 
General Rules forbidding ‘ the buying and selling of men, 
women, and children with an intention to enslave them,’ 
beg leave to report the following as the result of their 
deliberations: 

“ WHEREAS, The rule in the General Rules of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, forbidding ‘ the buy- 
ing and selling of men, women, and children with an in- 
tention to enslave them’ is ambiguous in its phraseology 
and liable to be construed as antagonistic to the institu- 
tion of slavery, in regard to which the church has no right 
to meddle, except in enforcing the duties of masters and 
servants as set forth in the Holy Scriptures; and WHERE- 
AS, A strong desire for the expunction of said rule has 
been expressed in nearly all parts of our ecclesiastical 
connection; therefore, 

“ Resolved, 1. By the delegates of the Annual Confer- 
ences of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in Gen- 
eral Conference assembled, that the rule forbidding ‘ the 
buying and selling of men, women, and children with an 
intention to enslave them’ be expunged from the General 
Rules of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 

“ Resolved, 2. That, in adopting the foregoing resolu- 
tion, this conference expresses no opinion in regard to 
the African slave-trade, to which the rule in question has 
been ‘ understood’ to refer. 

“ Resolved, 3. That the bishops or others presiding in 
the Annual Conferences be, and are hereby, instructed to 
lay the foregoing resolutions before each of the Annual 
Conferences at their next ensuing sessions for their con- 
current action. 

“ Resolved, 4. That the president of each Annual Con- 
ference shall be required, as soon as possible after the ad- 
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journment of the conference, to report to the book-editor 
the vote on the resolution to expunge the rule in ques- 
tion; and when the book-editor shall have received returns 
from all the Annual Conferences voting on the said reso- 
lution, he shall lay the information before one of the bish- 
ops; and if it shall be found that there is a concurrence 
of three fourths of all the members of the Annual Con- 
ferences present and voting on the resolution in favor of 
the expunging of the rule, the bishop shall direct the book- 
editor to expunge it accordingly. 

“ Resolved, 5. That if any Annual Conference or Con- 
ferences refuse or neglect to vote on the aforesaid resolu- 
tion, the members of such conference or conferences shall 
not be counted for or against the expunging of the rule. 

“ Resolved, 6. That the publication of the foregoing 
preamble and resolutions in the church papers shall be 
considered a sufficient notification of the action of this 
conference in the premises. 

“ Resolved, 7. That the bishops are respectfully re- 
quested to set forth in the pastoral address the platform 
occupied by the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, on 
the relation of masters and servants, agreeably to the prin- 
ciple contained in the foregoing preamble and resolutions. 

“ All of which is respectfully submitted. 

“THOMAS O. SUMMERS, Chairman. 

NASHVILLE, May 18, 1858.1 


In the pastoral address the conference presents for the 
purpose of justifying this action the following views: 
After the Southern churches had been organized in one 
denomination the Discipline still contained the rule and 
the section on slavery. The section was anomalous. 
While denouncing slavery as an evil, and pledging the 
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church to its extirpation, it provided by statute for its 
allowance and perpetuation. Four years before the con- 
ference had abolished the section, but the rule still re- 
mained. Its removal they believed to be demanded by 
loyalty as citizens under the Constitution of the country, 
by consistency, by fidelity to the people whom they served 
and the institutions in which they lived; that the removal 
would place them upon a Scriptural basis; they could then 
carry out the ideas taught by St. Paul; they could circu- 
late the Discipline without note or comment; they would 
then have surrendered to Cesar the things which are his, 
and could hold themselves ‘‘debtors to the wise and the 
unwise, the bond and the free,” and, unchallenged by the 
jealous and distrustful, ‘preach Christ alike to the master 
and the servant, secure in the confidence and affection of 
the one and the other.” + 

The Committee on Episcopacy reported serious com- 
plaints against Bishop Early, to which he replied at length. 
The charges were that ‘in the conference and stationing- 
room he had been too arbitrary and discourteous to some 
of the preachers.” Resolutions were offered, recognizing 
his advanced age and increasing infirmities, approving his 
character, and releasing him from the duties of episcopal 
visitation. The conference finally passed these resolu- 
tions: “ That, after a patient consideration of the complaints 
made against Bishop Early, the conference deeply regrets 
that there is any ground for said complaints; nevertheless, 
inasmuch as the complaints do not impeach the purity of 
his character nor his fealty to the church, but refer to the 
manner of his administration; and, further, in view of the 
explanation made by Bishop Early, and his expressed 
willingness to guard against giving offense in the future 
on the point above referred to, his character do now pass. 


1 “ Journal of the General Conference of 1858,” pp. 585, 586. 
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Also, that in the action had in the case of Bishop Early 
this conference does explicitly and emphatically disavow 
any intention of interfering with the episcopal prerogative 
in fixing the appointments of the preachers.” 

The publishing department of church work was 
thoroughly organized on the report of a committee of 
which J. B. McFerrin was chairman. The fees which the 
counsel received for prosecuting the claims of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, South, as stated in the report of 
the commissioners, are interesting as indicating what at 
that time was demanded by eminent counsel. Daniel 
Lord and Reverdy Johnson were paid $2500 each. This 
was for services before the Court of the United States 
for the Southern District of New York. The latter, for 
arguing the Ohio case, demanded $4000, which he sub- 
sequently reduced to $3000; but the chairman of the 
board of commissioners would not consent to this, and 
Mr. Johnson avowed his purpose to begin a suit.! 

McFerrin was elected agent of the Book Concern, 
H.N. McTyeire taking the place which this election made 
vacant as editor of the Nashville “ Christian Advocate.”’ 
O. P. Fitzgerald was elected editor of the “ Pacific Meth- 
odist.”” The increase in membership was greater even 
than that which gladdened the preceding conference, for 
it amounted to 95,862. When the conference balloted 
upon the place of holding the next session, New Orleans 
received a majority of votes; April 1, 1862, was chosen as 
the time.2 The church continued to increase, having a 
membership in 1860 of 757,209, of which 207,776 were 


1 For the consultations, briefs, preparation for, and argument before the 
United States Circuit Court the Methodist Book Concern paid Rufus Choate 
and George Wood each $2000, and E. L. Fancher $1000; the last-named 
was paid an additional sum for subsequently arguing against an appeal as to 
the sum taken by Daniel Lord for the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
from the decision of a Master. 

2 “ Journal,” p. 548. 
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colored. The number of traveling preachers was 2784, 
including those upon trial.! 

The Civil War began within a few months, in which 
twenty-one hundred and ten battles were fought, the large 
majority occurring upon territory covered by the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South.? McTyeire says that “ the 
distresses of war were intensified by the impoverishment 
and confusion which follow invasion and defeat. . 
Hundreds of churches were burned, or dismantled by use 
as hospitals, warehouses, or stables. College endowments 
were swept away and the buildings abandoned. Annual 
Conferences met irregularly or in fragments; the General 
Conference of 1862 was not held, and the whole order of 
the itinerancy was interrupted; the church press was silent, 
and many of the most liberal supporters of the church and 
its institutions were reduced to abject want.’”? The pub- 
lishing-house had been seized by military officers and put 
into commission as a United States printing-office. The 
missionaries in China had been cut off from communica- 
tion with the home board. McTyeire pays a tribute of 
gratitude to the treasurer of the Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church for indorsing the drafts in the 
hands of the home board, saying that “ whatever mitigates 
the logic of war is a charity to the human race.’’* 

By 1866 the number of traveling preachers was reduced 
to 2488, and colored members to 48,742, and the Indian 
Mission work, that in 1860 had 4160 members, was re- 
duced to 701.° The Indian Territory was overrun by the 
troops, and, many of the chiefs having enlisted under the 
Confederate banner, their tribes and families were dis- 


1 “‘ Vear-book of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, for 1896.” 
2 Official reports of Surgeon-General Barnes. 

3 McTyeire’s ‘‘ History of Methodism,” p. 664. 

4 [bid., p. 665. 

5 “‘ Year-book of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, for 1896.” 
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persed. In 1865, after the close of the war, the bishops 
issued an address declaring that, “ whatever banner had 
fallen or been folded up, that of Southern Methodism was 
yet unfurled; whatever cause had been lost, that of South- 
ern Methodism survived.” ? 

The General Conference of 1866, which had been ap- 
pointed to meet in New Orleans, April, 1862, convened 
there April 4, 1866. The first official action of impor- 
tance was the passage of this resolution: ‘‘ That the Gen- 
eral Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
fully approves the action of Bishop Early in admitting the 
Baltimore Annual Conference into the fellowship of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South; and that we cordially 
receive and recognize the delegates elected from that con- 
ference as members of the General Conference of said 
church, now in session in the city of New Orleans.” 

The bishops officially reported that they were com- 
pelled in the early part of the war to confine their episco- 
pal visitations to the territory east of the Mississippi River, 
though Bishop Kavanaugh, who lived within the Federal 
lines, visited the Missouri, the St. Louis, and the two Ken- 
tucky conferences, also the California. They report that, 
with few exceptions, the Annual Conferences had been 
held; that, however, extraordinary exigencies required 
them to depart from the strict letter of the law; that the 
missionary work had been well-nigh ruined; that the re- 
organization of the Book Concern was necessary ; and that 
the condition of the periodical press was such that it would 
be wiser to unite conferences in the publication of a 
smaller number, which could thus be better supported 
and further improved. 

The conference, in harmony with the precedents of early 


1 McTyeire, p. 666. 
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Episcopal Methodism, resolved itself into a committee of 
the whole, but placed a bishop in the chair. Bishop Andrew, 
at his own request, was released from active participation 
in the official responsibilities of the episcopal office. 

On motion of Holland N. McTyeire, it was resolved, on 
an aye and no vote of ninety-five to fifty, “‘ That it is the 
sense of this General Conference that lay representation 
be introduced into the Annual and General Conferences.” 
A committee of one from each delegation was appointed 
to prepare and report plan. A. H. Redford was elected 
book-agent, I. G. John, editor of the Texas, W. C. Johnson 
of the Memphis and the Arkansas, D. R. McAnally of the 
St. Louis, J. E. Cobb of the Arkansas, E. H. Myers of the 
“ Southern Christian Advocate,” and O. P. Fitzgerald of 
the ‘‘ Christian Spectator.” 

Attempts were made to change the name of the church, 
“Episcopal Methodist ” being proposed by J. B. McFerrin 
and C. F. Deems, and “ Methodist’ by E. H. Myers. A 
motion to change the name of the church with an unfilled 
blank passed. Among the names voted for were ‘“ Meth- 
odist Church,” “ Methodist Episcopal Church in Amer- 
ica,” ‘ Southern Methodist Episcopal Church,” “ Southern 
Methodist Church,” ‘‘ Wesleyan Episcopal Church,” “ Epis- 
copal Methodist Church,” “ Methodist Episcopal Church,” 
“Methodist Church, South.” At one stage the ‘‘ Methodist 
Church” had one hundred and eleven votes to twenty- 
one. The title ‘ Episcopal Methodist Church”’ was adopted 
by ayes and noes of eighty-six to thirty-eight, and it 
was ordered that this should be the name, “ provided that 
three fourths of the members of the Annual Conferences 
present and voting shall have concurred in the aforesaid 
ordinances.” This great movement was taken in hand 
with a promptness contrasting not unfavorably with the 
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hesitation on the subject which persisted for some years 
in the larger body. 

The conference adopted the report of the committee 
on changes of economy, and removed all time limit relat- 
ing to a term of service in any one appointment. The 
conference resolved, int view of the fact that the vote 
of the General Conference on the extension of the pas- 
toral term was nearly equally divided, and the change 
proposed was one fraught with vital consequences, that 
the action repealing the law of limitation and leaving the 
term of the pastorate to the discretion of the appointing 
power should not take effect unless approved by a major- 
ity of the members of the Annual Conferences present 
and voting. 

The plan of lay representation submitted to the confer- 
ences provided that four laymen, one of whom might be a 
local preacher, should be chosen annually as representa- 
tives to the Annual Conference from each presiding 
elder’s district by the district stewards, or in such other 
manner as the Annual Conference may direct, and that 
they should participate in all business of the conference 
except such as involved ministerial character and relations. 
The representatives must be twenty-five years of age and 
have been for six preceding years members of the church. 

The number of lay and clerical representatives should be 
equal in the General Conference, and the lay representa- 
tives were to be elected by the lay members of the An- 
nual Conference. No conference should be denied the 
privilege of two lay delegates. Ministers and laymen 
should deliberate in one body, but ona call of one fifth of 
the members the lay and clerical representatives should 
vote separately. The resolutions submitting to the An- 
nual Conferences the action repealing the law of limitation 
were reconsidered and laid on the table. It was then re- 
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solved, by a vote of seventy-two to forty-nine, to extend 
the pastoral term from two to four years. 

The system of receiving candidates for church-mem- 
bership upon probation was abolished; attendance upon 
class-meetings was made voluntary; and provision was 
made for meetings, once a month, of all members of the 
church and resident members of an Annual Conference, or 
on circuits at least every three months. Authority was 
given to these meetings to strike off the names of any who, 
on account of removal or other cause, had been lost sight of 
for twelve months, with the provision that if such appeared 
and claimed membership they might be restored by a vote 
of the meeting. 

McTyeire, who at that time favored the removal of a 
time limit, became convinced by experience as bishop that 
the church escaped a very great evil by repealing the act 
immediately. He speaks thus: ‘“ At one time a motion 
was favorably entertained to remove the limit altogether, 
leaving the appointment for one year only, but to be re- 
peated at the discretion of the appointing power. This, 
however, was reconsidered, none objecting more to the 
extension of discretion than the bishops. If they, for the 
good of the whole work, must move the preachers, the law 
must keep them movable.”’! 

Four bishops were chosen: William M. Wightman, Enoch 
M. Marvin, David S. Doggett, and Holland N. McTyeire. 

Wightman was born in Charleston, S. C., January 29, 
1808. His life covered the whole period of constitutional 
Methodism. He had been a minister thirty years, and 
had been pastor, presiding elder, professor, editor, and 
college president. 

Marvin was a descendant on his father’s side from 
early New England settlers, and on his mother’s from a 


1 McTyeire’s ‘‘ History of Methodism,” p. 667. 
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Welsh family. He was born in Warren County, Missouri, 
June 12, 1823, and began to preach in 1842, a year after he 
was converted. Ten years were spent in mission, circuit, 
and station work, after which he was made presiding elder. 
He filled several pastorates in St. Louis and served as 
chaplain in the Confederate army. At the close of the 
war he became a pastor in Texas. He was famous for 
social qualities and also for genuine unction as a preacher. 

Doggett was a native of Virginia and was fifty-six years 
old when chosen bishop. His great-grandfather was an 
English clergyman, who settled in that colony and during 
colonial times was a rector of an English church there. 
His parents were converted in 1792 and opened their house 
for Methodist preaching. He began to preach when less 
than twenty years of age, and speedily attained fame for 
eloquence and efficiency, and in 1841 was elected profes- 
sor of mental and moral philosophy at Randolph Macon 
College. From 1851 to 1858 he was editor of the “‘ South- 
ern Methodist Quarterly Review,” and during six of the 
years regularly appointed pastor of one of the largest city 
stations. After a term of service as presiding elder he be- 
came pastor in Richmond. 

McTyeire, a South Carolinian, was born July 28, 1824. 
He studied at Randolph Macon College; was admitted on 
trial in the Virginia Conference, November, 1845 ; preached 
in Alabama and Louisiana; and had been professor of 
mathematics and ancient languages in his alma mater, edi- 
tor of the New Orleans ‘‘ Christian Advocate”’ and of the 
“ Christian Advocate” at Nashville, Tenn. 

On the 6th of March, 1867, Bishop Soule died at Nash- 
ville, Tenn. He had been a minister more than sixty- 
seven, and a bishop forty-three, years. When the General 
Conference of 1870 convened in Memphis, Tenn., his col- 
leagues paid him a fitting tribute. 


ROBERT K. HARGROVE. 
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Bishop Janes and W. L. Harris, representing the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, appeared and madea statement based 
on action of the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church on the subject of union. There were 
certain complications in the resolutions of the General 
Conference, which they represented, which led the confer- 
ence to the conclusion that the original purpose did not 
contemplate propositions of union with the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, and that they were not clothed 
with power to treat for union. The conference resolved, 
“That it is the judgment of this conference that the true 
interests of the church of Christ require and demand the 
maintenance of our separate organization.” It also re- 
ferred to the action of the bishops of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, at its last annual meeting, which 
defined the position of the church and approved the 
same. 

“Great courtesy,” says the “ Journal of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South,” ‘marked the spirit and con- 
duct of the ambassadors from the Methodist Episcopal 
Church ;” and the account of their reception shows that it 
was fully reciprocated. The complimentary resolutions 
close thus: ‘‘ That we tender to the Rev. Bishop E. S. 
Janes and the Rev. W. L. Harris, members of the com- 
mission now with us, our high regards as brethren be- 
loved in the Lord, and express our desire that the day 
may soon come when proper Christian sentiments and 
fraternal relations between the two great branches of 
Northern and Southern Methodism shall be permanently 
established.” 

Another attempt was made to change the name of the 
church. After discussion the proposition was laid on the 
table among the unfinished business. Atticus G. Hay- 
good was elected Sunday-school secretary, and John 
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Christian Keener bishop. He was born in Baltimore, Feb- 
ruary 7, 1819, prepared himself for college at Wilbraham, 
Mass., and was graduated as a member of the first regular 
class in Wesleyan University in 1835. In 1843 he joined 
the Alabama Conference‘on trial and three years later was 
sent to New Orleans. There he remained twenty years, 
filling three pastorates and the presiding eldership of the 
New Orleans district. From 1866 until his election as 
bishop he edited the New Orleans “ Christian Advocate.” 
The Conference of 1874 convened in Louisville, Ky. 
Bishop Andrew had died March 2, 1871, and Bishop Early 
November 5, 1873. The increase of the church had been 
marvelous. Notwithstanding 60,000 members had with- 
drawn to form the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church, 
there was a gain of 126,299. The bishops also reported 
“wonderful progress in church-building both as to the 
number of houses, style of architecture, and accommoda- 
tions for comfort at all seasons.”’ They deplored the fact 
that the great body of the people persisted in believing that 
the General Conference of 1866 abolished class-meetings, 
not only as a test of membership, but as a Methodist in- 
stitution, and called for action to destroy the latter im- 
pression. The fraternal delegates from the Methodist 
Episcopal Church were Albert S. Hunt, Charles H. Fowler, 
and General Clinton B. Fisk. The “ Journal” records 
that their addresses were characterized by “ excellent taste, 
great ability, and warm fraternal sentiments.” 
Arrangements were made for the Cape May Commis- 
sion.' An official address was received from the British 
Wesleyan Conference, signed by George C. Perks, the 
president, and Gervase Smith, the secretary. It referred 
to the fact that hitherto the body had not sought intercom- 
munion, assigned the existence of slavery as the cause, and 
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thanked God that it had passed away. In replying the 
General Conference expressed itself thus: ‘ Being aware 
of the light in which the heated denunciations of sec- 
tional prejudice and misunderstood surroundings have 
caused us to be viewed, . . . we have calmly waited for 
time to soften asperities of feeling. . . . Believing that 
ecclesiastically we have occupied no ground which is not 
strictly Scriptural, or different from that occupied by the 
venerable founder of Methodism and the other great bodies 
of the Wesleyan family, we have not been able to see why 
your venerable body has failed to recognize us hitherto.”’ 
The conference declined even to state the grounds of its 
former or present position, or to attempt any defense, but 
affirmed itself entirely willing to leave its vindication “to 
impartial history and calmer times,” and “content to re- 
joice that an era of clear views has dawned.” 

The General Conference of 1870 had adopted, by a 
vote of one hundred and sixty-fcur to four, a proposal to 
changethe Discipline so that, in case a rule or regulation was 
adopted by the General Conference which, in the opin- 
ion of the bishops, was unconstitutional, they should have 
power to present their objections thereto with their rea- 
sons in writing. If then the General Conference should by 
a two-thirds vote adhere to its action, it should take the 
course prescribed for altering a restrictive rule, and if thus 
passed upon affirmatively the bishops should announce that 
such rule or regulation took effect from that time. These 
resolutions were submitted to the several Annual Confer- 
ences and were concurred in, the vote being two thousand 
and twenty-four yeas to nine nays, and the Discipline was 
changed in harmony therewith. 

The Book Concern being in financial difficulties, John 
B. McFerrin was elected agent, the enormous debt of 
$356,843 was bonded, and, aided by a committee consist- 
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ing of leading business men, McFerrin, at the age of 
seventy-one, went forth to sell the bonds and place the 
institution on a paying basis. 

The conference recognized the magnificent gift of Mr. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt,-of New York, of over $500,000 to 
build and endow a university under the control of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, the corner-stone of 
which had been laid April 24, 1872. 

The Conference of 1878, meeting at Atlanta, Ga., re- 
ferred the question of the church name to a special commit- 
tee, on whose report it resolved that the question had been 
finally settled by rejection, that the time for such change, if 
it ever existed, was past, and that there should be no fur- 
ther agitation of the matter. The agreement reached by 
the Cape May Commission, establishing formal fraternity, 
was approved. C. D. Foss and W. Cumback presented 
fraternal greetings from the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and an incident of special significance was the response of 
Pierce, then in his ninety-fourth year. The death of 
Bishop Marvin, which had taken place November 26th of 
the preceding year, was recognized with grief, which was 
mingled with gladness that his life had been such that, 
though dead, he would speak while the church should last. 
The surpassing eloquence and power of George Douglas, 
fraternal delegate from Canada, were a delight and aston- 
ishment to the conference. 

It was with great joy that the General Conference of 
1882 convened at Nashville. The force of ministers had 
increased 247, and the membership amounted to 860,687. 
Contributions to foreign missions had increased $111,438.- 
o1, and the amount in the last showed a handsome advance 
upon the sum received in the preceding quadrennium. 
The Indian Mission had steadily grown, there being in 
that conference over 5000 members. The Mexican Bor- 
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der, the Central Mexican, the China, and the Brazil mis- 
sions presented favorable indications. 

The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, then four years 
old, had already justified the enthusiasm with which its or- 
ganization was heralded to the church. The publishing- 
house, whose liabilities four years before exceeded the assets 
by more than $100,000, now reported a surplus of $50,000. 

The senior bishop, Paine, in the sixty-fifth year of his 
ministry, besought the conference to allow him to retire 
from future active service. Summers, the “editor of 
books,” who had been secretary of every General Confer- 
ence except the first, when he was assistant, died during 
the session of the conference. H. B. Ridgaway appeared 
as fraternal delegate from the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Alpheus W. Wilson, Linus Parker, Atticus G. Haygood, 
John C. Granbery, and Robert K. Hargrove were elected 
bishops. 

Wilson was the son of Norval Wilson, a Methodist min- 
ister of distinction, and was born in 1834. He studied 
medicine, but entered the ministry at nineteen and had 
important appointments, but, failing in health, studied and 
practiced law. He afterward resumed the ministry, and 
had been an efficient secretary of the Board of Missions 
for four years. 

Parker, fifty-three years of age, was a native of Rome, 
N. Y., and had been pastor, presiding elder, and editor of 
the New Orleans “ Christian Advocate.” 

Granbery was born in Norfolk, Va., December 5, 1829, 
and was graduated from Randolph Macon College with 
the first honor of the class. He was a chaplain in the 
Confederate army, for a time was superintendent of chap- 
lains for the Virginia Conference, and had been seven 
years professor in the theological department of Vander- 
bilt University. 
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Hargrove was not a member of the body which elected 
him bishop. He was born September 7, 1829, was grad- 
uated from the University of Alabama, had been pastor, 
presiding elder, college professor, and president. 

Haygood on the day after his election solemnly declined 
to accept the position, on the ground that he could not lay 
down the important work which he then had in hand,—that 
of president of Emory College,—whereupon the conference 
resolved to elect no one in his place. 

O. P. Fitzgerald was elected editor of the Nashville 
“ Christian Advocate,” W. H. Harrison, book-editor, Rob- 
ert A. Young, secretary of the Board of Missions, J. W. 
Hinton, editor of the “ Quarterly Review.” The editors 
of the other periodicals officially recognized were elected 
by the delegations of the conferences of which the papers 
were respectively the organs. 

A chapter which declared drunkenness an immorality 
was added to the Discipline, and where members are 
guilty of drinking spirituous liquors (except in cases of 
necessity) it was ordered that the rules for dealing with 
imprudent or improper conduct should be applied. It 
was further provided that members engaged in manufac- 
turing or selling intoxicating liquors to be used as a bever- 
age should be proceeded against in the same manner. 

Four bishops died during the next quadrennium: Paine, 
October 19, 1882; Kavanaugh, March 19, 1884; Pierce, 
September 3, 1884; and Parker, March 5, 1885. 

The episcopal address to the General Conference of 
1886 at Richmond, Va., made enthusiastic reference to the 
centennial celebration, and said there would seem to be 
no room for doubt that fraternity is an accomplished fact. 
One million three hundred and seventy-five thousand dol- 
lars had been given in the Centennial Conference, mostly 
for local objects. The conference recognized with delight 
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the largest quadrennial accession since the organization of 
the church—130,277. Vanderbilt University already had 
519 students, and maintained mathematical, biblical, law, 
dental, pharmaceutical, and engineering departments. The 
biblical department had received a bequest of $40,000 
from Mrs. Elizabeth Dickinson, of Memphis, Tenn. Wil- 
liam H. Vanderbilt, son of the founder, had died and left 
so large a sum that his gifts now amounted to $460,000. 

The conference amended the chapter in the Discipline 
on the subject of temperance by requiring that persons 
who manufactured or sold intoxicating liquors as a bever- 
age should be dealt with as in the case of immorality, and 
not merely as in the case of imprudent or improper con- 
duct. It also declared that it would continue to agitate 
the subject of prohibition as a great moral question. John 
Miley represented the Methodist Episcopal Church, William 
Briggs the Methodist Church of Canada. 

Upon the subject of divorce the following resolution 
was passed: ‘‘No minister of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, knowingly, upon due inquiry, shall sol- 
emnize the marriage of any person who has a divorced 
wife or husband still living; provided this inhibition shall 
not apply to the innocent party to a divorce granted for 
the Scriptural cause, or to parties once divorced seeking to 
be remarried.”’ 

William W. Duncan, Charles B. Galloway, Eugene R. 
Hendrix, and Joseph S. Key were elected bishops. 

Duncan was born December 27, 1839, at Randolph 
Macon College, Virginia, where his father was professor of 
ancient languages. He was graduated from Wofford Col- 
lege, Spartanburg, S. C.; joined the Virginia Conference 
in 1859; was pastor, a portion of the time chaplain, till 
1875, when he became professor of mental and moral sci- 
ence in his alma mater; there he remained until made 
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bishop, though constantly preaching and in great demand 
for platform addresses. 

Galloway was born in Mississippi, September 15,1849, was 
graduated from the University of Mississippi in 1868, and 
later in the year enteréd-the conference of the same name. 
His success as a pastor was marked from the outset, and 
his eloquence in the cause of temperance and other forms 
of philanthropy gave him deserved popularity throughout 
the State; for the last four years he was editor of the 
New Orleans “‘ Christian Advocate.” 

Hendrix was born in Fayette County, Missouri, May 
17, 1847. He was graduated from Wesleyan University 
in 1867 and from Union Theological Seminary in 1869. 
After three pastorates in his native State and a journey 
round the world with Bishop Marvin, who visited the mis- 
sions of the church, he was elected president of Central Col- 
lege, Fayette, Mo., and there remained till chosen bishop. 

Key is a native of La Grange, Ga., where he was born 
July 18, 1829. He was converted in 1847, was graduated 
the next year from Emory College, and at once entered 
the Georgia Conference. He had spent eleven years in 
Macon as pastor and presiding elder, and thirteen in Co- 
lumbus in similar capacities. 

When the General Conference assembled in Atlanta in 
1890 the number of preachers and members had reached 
1,177,150, a gain of 186,156; corresponding addition had 
been made to the ministry. 

Bishop McTyeire died February 15, 1889. So valuable 
had been his services in promoting the foundation and 
endowment of Vanderbilt University that the conference, 
after commending him in every capacity, declared that 
“nothing would give him more durable honor than the 
great service rendered in forming and directing Vander- 
bilt University ; that it isa grand monument to the mem- 
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ory of its founder, and hardly less to the name of Mc- 
Tyeire.’ 

Certain ministers having been speaking publicly and 
privately of the reformed theater and the legitimate 
drama, the conference, after various attempts were made 
to postpone the resolution, declared such expressions to 
be misleading and dangerous, and the more so if they 
emanated froma preacher of the gospel. By a rising vote 
they denounced the Louisiana State lottery as a national 
disgrace, and expressed most profound sympathy for their 
brethren of Louisiana, promising to aid them by all proper 
means to rid themselves forever of that and all other lot- 
teries. 

The committee ordered by the last General Conference 
to revise the hymn-book had finished its work to the satis- 
faction of the church. S. A. Steel, who had been frater- 
nal delegate to the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of 1888, reported his reception. Frank 
M. Bristol and Robert E. Pattison, fraternal messengers 
from the Methodist Episcopal Church, were heard, and this 
resolution was passed: ‘‘ The conference recognizes in their 
words that we have common antagonisms to overcome, 
and in their spirit that we are all looking for victory to 
the same source of power.” This characterization included 
also the addresses of the fraternal delegates from the Wes- 
leyan Methodist Conference of Great Britain and Ireland. 

The conference resolved that it would deplore “ organic 
union of all Protestant churches as an evil which would 
intensify the differences sought to be removed, and clog 
for centuries the wheels of progress in Christian thought 
and work,” and respectfully declined ‘‘ to appoint a com- 
mission to meet a similar commission appointed by the 
bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church for the pur- 
poses indicated in their declaration.” 
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Atticus G. Haygood and Oscar P. Fitzgerald were 
elected bishops. Haygood was born at Watkinsville, Ga., 
November 19, 1839; was graduated from Emory College, 
Georgia, in 1856, licensed in his senior year to preach, and 
joined the Georgia Conference. After service in the pas- 
torate and presiding eldership, in which he manifested 
superior executive ability, he was elected in 1870 editor 
of Sunday-school books, and in 1876 presidént of his alma 
mater, a part of the time editing the ‘‘ Wesleyan Advo- 
cate’’ at Macon, Ga. Declining the episcopacy, to which 
he was elected in 1882, he became agent of the Slater 
Fund, a trust ‘‘ to be administered in no partisan, sectional, 
or sectarian spirit, but in the interest of a generous patri- 
otism and enlightened Christian faith.’ To do this he 
resigned his presidency. He became celebrated as an 
author of progressive ideas, his most important work being 
“ Our Brother in Black.” 

Fitzgerald is a North Carolinian of Caswell County, 
where he was born August 24, 1829. After an academy 
education he took up journalism, next taught school, and 
then went upon the staff of the Richmond ‘‘ Examiner.” 
From being “sick nigh unto death” he arose a changed 
man, entered upon a religious life, became a minister, and 
went to California, where he was successively pastor, col- 
lege agent, editor of the ‘ Pacific Methodist”? and the 
“Christian Spectator,” and State superintendent of public 
instruction. His last function was that of editor of the 
Nashville “ Christian Advocate.” 

A proposal was brought forward to make the bishops 
ex officio members of the General Conference. The Com- 
mittee on Episcopacy, to which it was referred, did not 
concur in the recommendation, on the ground that the 
bishops were already ex officio presiding officers in General 
and Annual Conferences, and also endowed with a veto 
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power; that membership in the conferences would involve 
legislative prerogatives; and that to invest those with such 
membership, who might veto measures contrary to those 
which they might fail to carry, “ would be a backward 
movement, incompatible with sound maxims and princi- 
ples of government.” 

Preparations were made for the coming Ecumenical Con- 
ference. An exalted but merited tribute was paid to the 
memory of John B. McFerrin, whose services had not been 
surpassed in the history of the church. Discharging with 
rare success the ordinary obligations of the ministry, he 
was equally efficient as college agent, missionary secretary, 
editor, and book-agent, and was constantly called upon 
by the church to meet alarming emergencies. The report, 
which was adopted unanimously, speaks of him as “‘ the 
great commoner of Southern Methodism.” 

The Conference of 1894 assembled in Memphis, Tenn. 
The membership, including 5487 traveling preachers, 
amounted to 1,345,210. The bishops deplored the multi- 
plication of evangelists, and noted the fact that “ many 
communities are restless unless they have weeks of evan- 
gelistic meetings yearly or once in two years, and the pas- 
tors who refuse to enter into such an arrangement are 
subjected to sharp criticism.” They predicted “a condi- 
tion in which this state of things may sink pastors into 
mere Officers of garrisons to look after the walls, stores, and 
daily drill until the arrival of evangelists to inspire courage 
and enthusiasm and to plan and lead an active campaign.” 

The liberality was commended of Robert A. Barnes, of 
St. Louis, who, after endowing two chairs in the Central 
College and giving $27,000 to the St. Louis Methodist 
Orphans’ Home, bequeathed $1,100,000 for the erection 
and maintenance of a hospital under the auspices of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
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Bishop Galloway gave an account of his fraternal mis- 
sion to the Wesleyan and other Methodist bodies of the 
United Kingdom. Various fraternal delegates delivered 
their messages, John F. Goucher and Henry Wade Rogers, 
president of the Northwestern University, representing the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. John J. Tigert gave an ac- 
count of his services in a similar capacity at the General 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Omaha, 
stating that he was received with all honor as the messen- 
ger of the church, and presenting the fraternal resolution 
passed by that body. 

A unique event was the veto of the bishops of a pro- 
posed paragraph of the Discipline, numbered 260, dealing 
with a part of the plan of lay representation which had been 
incorporated with the constitution and therefore could not 
be altered by a vote of the conference. The point to which 
the exception was taken was that a committee of trial 
should be chosen indiscriminately by lot from a body 
composed of laymen and ministers, to try the character 
and relations of ministers only. It was ruled, on a point 
of order, that the veto touched but one point of the law. 

E. E. Hoss was continued in the “ Christian Advocate ” 
of Nashville, to which he had been elected when Fitz- 
gerald became bishop. J. J. Tigert was chosen editor of 
books and also of the ‘‘ Southern Quarterly Review.” 

Remarkable differences besides those elsewhere men- 
tioned exist between the Discipline of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, and those of other Methodist 
Churches in America. 

When a special session of the General Conference is 
called, ‘it shall be constituted of the delegates elected to 
the preceding General Conference, except when an An- 
nual Conference shall prefer to have a new election.” 
Again, “the bishops shall have authority, when they 
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judge it necessary, to change the place appointed for the 
meeting of the General Conference.” A majority of 
the representatives suffices to constitute a quorum. The 
supernumerary and superannuated relations cannot be 
granted, except on the recommendation of a committee 
on conference relations, consisting of not less than seven 
members; but should the committee report adversely, the 
conference may, by a vote of not less then three fourths 
of the members present, grant the application. 

A discfiminating provision has been added to the regu- 
lations cowcerning temperance and the liquor traffic. It is 
in these words: ‘‘ This paragraph [which forbids members 
from doing a variety of things connected with property on 
which liquors are sold, becoming bondsmen for the dealers, 
issuing licenses] shall not apply to persons who are acting 
under instructions or decrees of any court, or who are act- 
ing as officers of the law.” 

In addition to the territory represented in the conven- 
tion which organized the church, it now has conferences 
in Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, California, 
Montana, New Mexico, Kansas, and Nebraska. 

The oldest foreign mission is that in China, begun in 
1848 and organized as a conference in 1886. There are 
13 foreign and 13 native ministers, a membership of 493 
natives and 24 foreigners, and in 1894 there were 503 
probationers. Two colleges are sustained, also hospitals 
and other adjuncts of effective missionary work. The 
Brazil Mission Conference was begun in 1874 and was or- 
ganized as a conference in 1886. There are 14 ministers, 
of whom 3 are on trial, and in 1894 there were 10,987 
members. During the year 1894 there were 280 persons 
baptized, of whom 187 were adults. 

The missions in Mexico were established twenty-three 
years ago and are flourishing. They are divided into the 
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Mexican Border Mission, the Northwest Mexican, and the 
Central Mexican Mission conferences. Besides the_re- 
public of Mexico, the Mexican populations in the United 
States are included in these conferences according to 
proximity. aoe 

The Japan Mission, opened in 1886, has been very 
prosperous. The conference has 13 members, 18 local 
preachers are employed, and there are 600 communicants. 
The Indian Mission Conference contains 17,118 members 
and is rapidly increasing, 

The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society distributes 
its efforts and resources through four mission fields, and 
appropriated for the year 1895-96, $83,225. The Church 
Extension Society, organized in 1882, collected and dis- 
bursed $647,105.46 in thirteen years. It has a permanent 
loan fund amounting to more than $100,000, and the 
churches helped by it number 3009. 

The Woman’s Parsonage and Home Mission Society has 
a membership of above 12,000, and in ten years has aided 
784 parsonages; at the present time it supports two day 
and six industrial schools and eight city missionaries. Its 
receipts have averaged more than $10,000 per annum. 

One of the beneficent institutions of the church is the 
Scarritt Bible and Training-school, situated at Kansas City, 
Mo., founded by the liberality of the Rev. Nathan Scarritt, 
of that place. Though of recent origin, its students are al- 
ready distributed in China, Siam, Brazil, and Japan. The 
Book Concern has a capital of nearly $700,000. The Board 
of Education is but two years old; its work so far has been 
preparatory. The registry contains the names and loca- 
tions of ninety-three institutions under the patronage of 
the church; no State in the South is without one or more. 
Paine Institute has property amounting to more than 
$75,000. The corresponding secretary of the Board of 
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Education makes strenuous appeals to the church to sus- 
tain the institute, as it is so rich in opportunity as “to be 
wholly unable to meet the demands made upon it, and 
since it is the visible answer of the church to the question, 
‘What have you done for the education of your former 
slaves?’” 

An event which caused the denomination great sorrow 
was the premature death of Bishop Haygood, January 19, 
1896, who, by all human methods of computation, seemed 
scarcely to have reached the maturity of his extraordinary 
powers. In its bereavement American Christianity, and 
especially all progressive philanthropists, sympathized. 

The rate of increase of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, for some years has surpassed that of any other 
large Protestant body. Its leaders, lay and clerical, are 
arousing its constituency to the necessity of suitably en- 
dowing its numerous institutions, and the spirit of the 
communion is united and hopeful. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


PROPAGANDISM, CULTURE, AND PHILANTHROPY IN THE 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


IN its first period Methodism relied wholly upon the 
circuit system for expansion and growth; stations were 
regarded with disfavor; but with the increase of particular 
societies in numbers, financial resources, and independence, 
the multiplication of stations was inevitable, and the dis- 
tance between them in the United States tended to prevent 
the continuance of a modified circuit system, which still 
predominates in England. Gradually the ancient plan 
has passed away in many sections, and is general only on 
the frontiers and in regions wholly agricultural. Hence 
home missions became necessary; but the circumstances 
attending the origin of the Missionary Society, and the 
relation to the Annual Conferences of all work of which 
the pastors are the centers, led to devolving on a single 
society the care of both the foreign and the home mission 
work. When the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church indorsed the Missionary Society in the 
session of 1820, it said, ‘ Methodism itself is a missionary 
system. Yield the missionary spirit and you yield the very 
life-blood of the cause.” 

Charles Pitman, of New Jersey, the successor of Bangs, 
for eight years inspired the church with enthusiasm by his 
sermons and addresses. The career of Durbin, his suc- 
cessor, covered a period of twenty-six years, and when 
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he retired the annual report said: ‘ The inspiration of his 
soul and the peculiarly methodical character of his mind 
were stamped indelibly upon its [the Missionary Society] 
every part.’’ He saw the annual income increased from 
$100,000 to more than $600,000, and the appropriation 
to foreign missions from $37,300 to $300,000. 

The first foreign mission was established in Africa in 
1835, and the second in South America five years later. 
When Durbin took charge there were less than a thousand 
members in Africa; the work in South America had not 
been prosperous, though its spiritual fruits are discernible 
in the existing organizations; the mission to China had just 
been opened in Foo-chow, and had not more than twenty- 
five members. At the time of his retirement there were 
two thousand members in the Foo-chow mission alone, 
and missions had been established in central and north 
China, in Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Germany, and Swit- 
zerland, and in these countries had attained a member- 
ship of about twenty-two thousand. The mission in 
north India had reached twenty-five hundred; one in south 
India had been started; that in Italy was three years old; 
the same year was founded one in Japan, and, the year 
before, William Butler had raised the banner of Metho- 
dism in Mexico. Durbin was ably assisted during his 
entire service as secretary, notably by William L. Harris, 
for twelve years. 

The society had been in existence for nine years be- 
fore its annual receipts amounted to more than $10,000, 
and three years later they fell below that amount. The 
treasurer’s report in 1836 showed an advance of more 
than sixty per cent. over the preceding year, but in the 
panic of 1837 the annual income dropped back four and 
a half per cent. The year before the bisection of the 
church it had reached $144,770.80; it gained $2000 in 
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1844, but fell the next year to $94,562, and continued 
to decline until 1847, when the lowest point, $78,932, was 
reached. The panic of 1857-58 caused a loss, and before 
the receipts had ceased to decline on this account the 
early years of the Civil War occasioned a further decrease ; 
but 1863 showed a gain over the previous year of more 
than $150,000. From 1865 to 1872 the annual inflow 
fluctuated between $600,000 and $700,000, in the latter 
year lacking but $7500 of $700,000. The panic of 1873 
precipitated a period of decrease lasting six years, the 
receipts of 1879 being $559,371.14. After this there was 
a steady rise until 1884, when Charles C. McCabe be- 
came a secretary. Finding that during the preceding 
quadrennium the yearly receipts had been increased over 
$200,000, he raised the cry of, “ A million for missions,” 
and in two years, despite considerable skepticism, trans- 
formed prophecy into history. 

In the beginning all the money appropriated in this 
country was distributed through the various Annual Con- 
ferences; but most of the older conferences have relin- 
quished their claims, and the funds spent in the United 
States are now devoted to the assistance of conferences in 
which there is a large proportion of frontier work, and to 
the support of domestic missions, which include the Ameri- 
can Indians, the Welsh, French, German, Scandinavian, 
Chinese, Japanese, Bohemian, Italian, and Portuguese 
races, speaking their native tongues, and English-speak- 
ing mission conferences. 

The earliest missionaries to China were Judson Dwight 
Collins, Moses C. White, and Robert S. Maclay. The 
mission in India was founded by William Butler. Maclay, 
whose administration in China had demonstrated his pre- 
eminent fitness for responsibility, founded the mission in 
Japan in 1873; he also was the first Christian missionary 
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to enter the open door of Korea, the “hermit nation.” 
Having sailed from Nagasaki, Japan, he arrived at Chi- 
mulpo on the 23d of June, 1884, and went at once to the 
capital. But the first missionary duly appointed to Korea 
was the Rev. William Benton Scranton, M.D., an alumnus 
of Yale College and of the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons in New York. 

The mission in Bulgaria was founded in 1857 by Albert 
L. Long! and Wesley Prettyman. The mission to Norway 
began in New York under the labors of Olof Gustav Hed- 
strom, pastor of the Bethel Ship, “ John Wesley,” whose 
converts bore the news of their conversion to Norway. 
One of them, O. P. Petersen, is the real founder of the 
Methodist mission in that country. John P. Larsson, a 
Swede, a Bethel Ship convert, originated the Swedish 
mission, and was the first missionary of the society therein. 
C. Willerup, assisted by Larsson, was the founder of the 
mission to Denmark, his native land. 

The German missions in America, founded by William 
Nast, were widely distributed and very prosperous as early 
as 1844, when he was authorized to visit Germany with a 
view of founding a mission there. Ludwig S. Jacoby was 
appointed in 1849 to Germany, and preached his first ser- 
mon in December of that year in a small place about twenty 
miles from Berlin. Five months later the first Quarterly 
Conference was held in Bremen, which he considered the 
birthday of the mission. 

Two days after its formation the Missionary Society 
formally resolved that “ the females attached to the Meth- 
odist congregations be invited to form an auxiliary society.” 
The Woman’s Union Missionary Society for Heathen Lands 
was founded in 1860, and in 1868 the Woman’s Board of 


1 Now professor in Robert College, Constantinople, and one of the trans- 
lators of the Bible into the Bulgarian tongue. 
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Missions, auxiliary to the American Board. Early in 
the spring E. W. Parker and wife, Mrs. William Butler, 
and William F. Warren and wife, conferred concerning a 
missionary organization of Methodist women in Boston, 
andthe Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society was organized 
March 23, 1869, by Mrs. Lewis Flanders, Mrs. William 
Merrill, Mrs. Thomas Rich, Mrs. E. W. Parker, Mrs. William 
Butler, Mrs. Thomas Kingsbury, Mrs. O. T. Taylor, and 
Mrs. H. J. Stoddard. Secretary Durbin held a conference 
with these ladies on the 7th of May, 1869, and after cor- 
respondence its relations to the parent board were adjusted. 
It was to confine its labors to sending female missionaries to 
women in foreign mission fields of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and its work was to be subject to the approval of 
the parent society, collisionsat home to be avoided by taking 
no collections or subscriptions in any promiscuous assem- 
bly, and they were to raise their moneys in such a way as 
would not interfere with the income of the parent society. 

This society prospered greatly, for the work and its 
supervision commanded public confidence. It now has 
nearly two hundred thousand members, and publishes the 
“Woman’s Missionary Friend” and the ‘“ Children’s Mis- 
sionary Friend,” each having a large circulation. The 
former has been so well managed financially that it has 
contributed more than $30,000 toward the publication of 
miscellaneous literature. 

At the twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society it appeared that it 
had sent 235 missionaries to the foreign field, of whom 34 
were medical graduates; it was then supporting 146, of 
whom 118 were in the field and 28 at home with impaired 
health, and maintaining 383 day-schools and 41 boarding- 
schools, 10 orphanages and 8 training-schools, besides 3 
homes for homeless women, and 13 hospitals and dispen- 
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saries. The society raised and disbursed previous to the 
close of 1895, $3,740,910. 

The Woman’s Home Missionary Society dates from 
June 8, 1880, and was the result of the approval by the 
General Conference of that year of work which had been 
done, auxiliary to the Freedmen’s Aid Society, by ladies 
who had cooperated with it. The society attributes its 
origin to Bishop Wiley. Its success is due in large part 
to the character, influence, and judgment of its presidents. 

It has erected cottage homes in connection with the 
colleges of the Freedmen’s Aid Society, provided for the 
work in Utah a building at a cost of $6000, and nine other 
buildings, besides maintaining mission schools in twelve 
places, and establishing the Lucy Webb Hayes Training- 
school for deaconesses in Washington, D. C., in honor of 
Mrs. Rutherford B. Hayes, its president during the first 
nine years of its history. It also established missions of 
importance and deaconesses’ homes, devoting much of its 
attention and means to the Indians, and reinforcing the 
efforts of pastors to maintain missions in regions of the 
country where the resources of the people have been tem- 
porarily cut off. Mrs. Hayes was succeeded by Mrs. John 
Davis, of Cincinnati, and she by Mrs. Clinton B. Fisk, of 
New York. 

The missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
foreign lands, with two or at most but three exceptions, 
are prospering beyond any expectation which was reason- 
able when they were established. An encyclopedia would 
be required to describe them worthily geographically, eth- 
nologically, ecclesiastically, and as fields for the display of 
the most heroic qualities of human nature, fortified and 
stimulated by divine grace. 

At the present time the funds of the parent society are 
divided between home and foreign work in the ratio of 
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forty-five per cent. to the home and fifty-five per cent. to 
the foreign. 

Besides numerous schools of different grades, the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church sustains seventy-six regularly estab- 
lished academies, colleges, and universities in foreign lands, 
among which are the Anglo-Chinese College and Theo- 
logical Seminary at Foo-chow, the Peking University, the 
Bareilly Theological Seminary, the Lucknow Woman’s 
College, the Anglo-Japanese College, the Copenhagen 
Theological Institute, the Martin Institute at Frankfort, 
Germany (named in honor of John T. Martin, a layman of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., who gave for it $25,000 as a part of his 
contribution to the centennial of American Methodism), 
and the Theological School in Rome, Italy. 

The receipts of the society from the beginning to the 
close of 1895 were $30,795,462.83, of which $26,106,776.19 
had been contributed by the people, $1,686,222.36 were 
the proceeds of bequests, and the remainder is classed in 
the reports under sundries, except $253,232.50, given by 
the American Bible Society at different periods, chiefly in 
copies of the Scriptures for missionary work. $12,533,767 
have been spent in foreign lands. 

This vast property, with its thousands of schools, its 
colleges and theological seminaries, could not have been 
achieved without the codperation of the laity, who have 
contributed large sums for the purchase of property, the 
erection of churches, the support of special enterprises, 
and for the endowment of schools, and bequeathed in the 
aggregate vast amounts to the societies. 

Among the most noteworthy of these laymen was Har- 
old Dollner, a Dane, originally intended for the Lutheran 
ministry, who, filled with the spirit of maritime adventure 
so prevalent in his country, shipped as a sailor, and after 
many hardships landed in Boston, Mass., where he wan- 
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dered into the Seamen’s Bethel, and was converted under 
the influence and by the instructions of Father Taylor, 
together with the aid of Danes, who were witnesses to him 
of the power of God unto salvation. He went into busi- 
ness in New York, accumulated a fortune, and was for many 
years consul-general of Denmark to the United States, and 
frequently acting minister. Foralong time he gave $1000 
per annum toward missions, and was a manager of the Mis- 
sionary Society, which he made his residuary legatee, the 
society receiving from his estate about $100,000. Thelarge 
church in Copenhagen was chiefly built by his contribu- 
tions, and he made frequent visits to Denmark, his presence 
always inspiring the missionaries to greater zeal. 

The work of the Church Extension Society is confined 
to the United States, and it is impossible to overestimate 
the value of the results which have been achieved by it in 
cooperation with the preaching of the gospel and other 
spiritual agencies. It aids in the erection of churches by 
direct gifts, and by loans which are secured by mortgages, 
the collection of which, when necessary, is enforced in the 
courts. 

The society for more than a quarter of a century has 
had the benefit of the cumulative experience and firm ad- 
herence to its rules of the senior corresponding secretary. 
And equally fortunate was it for him and for the church 
that he should be reinforced by the magic of McCabe, and 
that the latter, when transferred to the Missionary Society, 
should be succeeded by William A. Spencer, who brought 
equal endurance and zeal to the work. It has, like the 
Missionary Society, received the coéperation of the bishops, 
who are ex officio members, and of the most efficient min- 
isters and laymen who have constituted its board of man- 
agers. 

During the history of the society $3,621,150.29 have 
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been expended on the general fund. The capital of the 
loan fund at present is $988,598.87. Since the establish- 
ment of that fund $1,025,746.87 loaned have been re- 
turned. By these sums 10,083 churches have been aided. 
Without this assistance many societies would have disinte- 
grated, while by far the majority of those owning churches 
would be meagerly accommodated. 

The Book Concern, whose beginning was so humble, 
has become a power of high importance as a means of 
propagandism. The sales of the Eastern house in the last 
four years amounted to $4,000,000, and its assets are valued 
at $2,536,065.62. Those of the Western house were also 
about $4,000,000, and its assets reach $1,500,000. Dur- 
ing the last four years $505,000 of the produce of both 
Concerns were distributed to the conferences for the sup- 
port of worn-out preachers and of the widows and orphans 
of ministers. 

The vast circulation of its books and periodicals, and of 
books, published by other houses, which are found desirable 
for Sunday-school and other libraries, are stimulants to de- 
nominational and individual Christian activity, and guides 
to those who desire to devote with the least waste their 
gifts and efforts to the enterprises of the church. The profits 
promote the interests of every other cause which appeals 
to the people for special gifts, by relieving the church of 
the necessity of raising the amount that would be demanded 
for those to whom these profits are applied; and it is aimed 
to do this without either making prices so high as to be an 
undesirable tax upon Christian literature, or the profits so 
large as to render the people indifferent to the needs of those 
whohave consumedtheir strengthin the service of the church. 

One of the advantages of the system is that in frontier 
or poverty-stricken regions papers and periodicals and 
centers for the circulation of necessary books can be es- 
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tablished and maintained from the general fund, until the 
locality so prospers as to become self-supporting; in this 
way some of the most important of the church periodicals 
were made possible. So obvious are the benefits of such 
an institution that nearly every branch of Methodism in the 
world maintains something similar, those in this country 
being modeled upon that originally established by the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The influence of the official press of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church has undoubtedly contributed greatly to 
the permanence and harmonious working of its complex 
system. It has defended the doctrines and usages of the 
church from attack, explained misunderstandings, and 
purveyed to the ministry and laity official information. 

A large semi-official and independent press has gradually 
grown up, the influence of which must be considered in 
every estimate of the forces of Methodism. Some are 
devoted to specialties, such as the promotion of the higher 
life ; the object of others is to supplement the official press 
with greater fullness of detail concerning the localities in 
which they exist. 

“Zion’s Herald” has been edited by men of such dis- 
tinguished ability and services that the names of several 
of them have been necessarily mentioned. Under B. K. 
Pierce, who held the position for sixteen years, it was one 
of the best family papers in the country. Under Charles 
Parkhurst, who has edited it for eight years, its circulation 
has increased and it has become widely known. Its profits 
are given to those conferences whose territory is entirely 
in New England, for the support of worn-out ministers, 
their widows and orphans. 

The “‘ Michigan Christian Advocate,” founded by a stock 
company of Methodist ministers and laymen, and published 
in Detroit, has been very successful, especially since it has 
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been edited by James H. Potts, who was associate editor 
for some years with the late J. M. Arnold. Its circulation 
is large, and after paying a certain stipulated interest to 
the owners of the stock on the capital invested, it gives its 
profits to the Michigan and Detroit conferences for the 
same purpose as that to which are applied the proceeds 
of the Book Concern. 

Authors, many of wide repute, have been numerous in 
all branches of Methodism, naturally more so in the lar- 
gest numerically. Their doctrinal, homiletical, educational, 
philanthropic, historical, and practical works have been use- 
ful. And when they have dealt worthily with themes not 
directly connected with church work the reputation gained 
by them has accrued to the credit of their ecclesiastical 
relations. 

The Sunday-school Union is a valuable means both of 
propagandism and philanthropy, by assisting in the estab- 
lishment of Sunday-schools and by making donations of 
Christian literature and books for study; and by it are 
aided the Sunday-schools in foreign missions as well as in 
the United States. The tract department has operated in 
the foreign field since 1854, and grants have been made 
to every foreign mission of the church, and also to France. 
Tracts are systematically distributed to immigrants, to 
soldiers and sailors, and in hospitals, prisons, and asylums, 
also to pastors for their regular work. During the year 
1895, 2575 churches have applied for and received such 
aid. More than a million copies, averaging ten pages each, 
were printed in English at New York, and two hundred 
thousand in German at Cincinnati. It publishes several 
useful and widely circulated periodicals. 

The Freedmen’s Aid and Southern Education Society 
has expended more than $4,000,000 in establishing and 
supporting institutions of learning in the South. The 
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number of schools among the people of African descent is 
22, of which 10 have a collegiate grade, 1 is a theological 
seminary, and 11 are academies. Among these the Gam- 
mon Theological Seminary at Atlanta has risen to the first 
rank, as has also Clark University, of which it was originally 
a department. The institutions of a collegiate grade are 
located in the midst of a large colored population. The 
colleges enroll at present 3139 students, the academies 
1622, and the theological seminary 84. 

Of the schools maintained for whites, 3 are colleges, with 
1559 students; the 19 academies contain 2021 students. 
Of the 8425 in the Southern institutions under the con- 
trol of this society, 219 are preparing for the ministry, 
225 studying medicine, 12 dentistry, 12 pharmacy. In the 
manual-training and trade schools are 1549 colored stu- 
dents. Valuable as are these institutions as a means of 
denominational propagandism, both patriotism and phil- 
anthropy are conspicuously illustrated by them. 

The Board of Education was invested by the General 
Conference of 1892 with a very limited supervisory care 
of the higher institutions, in that it was authorized to 
recognize in its official list as colleges only such as meet 
the requirements formulated by the University Senate, 
which regulate the studies that must have been completed 
in a satisfactory manner by candidates for admission to 
college to study with reference to securing the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Phil- 
osophy, or Bachelor of Letters. In order to be recog- 
nized as a college of the Methodist Episcopal Church, an 
institution must present and require the mastery of courses 
of instruction sufficient to occupy candidates for the degree 
fifteen hours or more a week for at least thirty-two weeks 
of four successive years. The curriculum must be of a 
high grade, and two thirds of the instructors must be 
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alumni of colleges. There must be one course covering 
the historical and literary study of the Bible in the ver- 
nacular; some other particulars are added, but the other 
courses are left to the discretion of the governing bodies 
of the colleges themselves. 

The funds of this society are derived from interest on 
amounts given in the centennial year, and by collections 
upon Children’s day, which the General Conference has 
ordered to be observed throughout the church. Loans 
are made to students on a condition that the beneficiaries 
be members of a Methodist Episcopal church and ordi- 
narily attending. The number of students aided up to 
1896 is 6595; 923 of these were preparing for the min- 
istry, 145 for missionary work, 278 for teaching. The 
average amount loaned to each beneficiary is $91.54. 

To secure a loan the applicant must be recommended 
by the Quarterly Conference of the church to which he 
belongs, and make application to the president or principal 
of the institution which he attends. <A note is required, 
which the signer is legally and morally bound to pay as 
soon as able. The General Conference authorizes the 
board to cancel a loan in whole or in part on account of 
protracted ill health, or for five years’ actual missionary 
service. The amount loaned in the twenty-two years is 
$603,579.59, and only $50,774.16 have been returned. 
This proportion suggests serious problems, to which the 
attention of the church was directed in 1896. In the discus- 
sion much emphasis was given to the facts that during the 
first six years of the society’s history notes were not re- 
quired, and that until quite recently an erroneous impres- 
sion prevailed that when one entered the missionary ser- 
vice his notes were immediately canceled; that a large 
majority receiving loans have gone into fields where they 
have received but a pittance, and with the increase of fam- 
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ilies have found it difficult to lay aside anything for pay- 
ing their debts; that a considerable number of accounts 
have been canceled by death, ill health, misfortune, and 
missionary service; that eighty-six per cent. of the whole 
amount has been loaned within the last twelve years, sixty- 
eight per cent. during the last eight, and forty-four per 
cent. during the last four years, and that, accordingly, in 
a majority of cases payments could not be expected for 
some years to come. From the last consideration it is 
argued that larger returns must be expected. 

The subject, however, is one that has given perplexity 
to other religious denominations; for the advantage of 
such assistance would be much discounted if with edu- 
cation so obtained there was a diminution of the sense of 
honor. 

The educational institutions of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church within the past thirty years have received many gifts. 
Besides those elsewhere mentioned, Wesleyan University 
has a noble hall, the cost of which was defrayed by Orange 
Judd, one of its alumni, the value of which, with his other 
gifts, amounted to $100,000. This institution, under the 
presidency of Joseph Cummings, was distinguished by an 
extraordinary improvement in grounds and_ buildings; 
under that of Cyrus Foss by a steady growth in the ele- 
ments which attract public respect and confidence; under 
that of John W. Beach by contributions from George I. 
Seney, amounting to $350,000. Under Bradford P. Ray- 
mond there has been an increase in students and facil- 
ities for instruction, the latter to a considerable degree 
made possible by the bestowment of $300,000 by Daniel 
Ayres, M.D., $200,000 of which was presented in one sum, 
for the promotion of science, particularly in the depart- 
ment of biology, and by a bequest of $100,000 by D. B. 
Fayerweather, a merchant of New York. 
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Drew Theological Seminary has met a need so generally 
felt that, although deprived of its first president by death, 
and of its second and third by their election to the episco- 
pacy, under the direction of Henry A. Buttz, who, after 
having been connected with the institution as a professor 
from its foundation, has been president since 1880, it has 
had steadily increasing success, and has been made justly 
famous by the careers of its professors, two of whom, 
James Strong, the Hebraist and voluminous author, and 
John Miley, the theologian, have recently died, the chairs 
being filled by men who bring the enthusiasm of youth 
and the most modern results of learning to their respect- 
ive spheres. To the buildings given by the founder have 
been added a fine library hall, to which the largest contrib- 
utor was John B. Cornell, a trustee, and the Hoyt-Bowne 
Dormitory, accommodating one hundred students. This 
beautiful edifice was the gift of William Hoyt and Samuel 
W. Bowne, trustees of the seminary. 

Edward Thomson, the renowned president of the Ohio 
Wesleyan University, was succeeded by Frederick Merrick 
in 1860, who held the position thirteen years, and to him 
is the institution indebted for its financial prosperity and 
for valuable services in every capacity. For three years 
after his resignation L. D. McCabe, one of the original fac- 
ulty, was acting president, at the expiration of which time 
Charles H. Payne was elected president, and gave suc- 
cessful years to the duties of the position. He was suc- 
ceeded by J. W. Bashford, who has inspired faculty, trus- 
tees, and students with enthusiasm. 

Dickinson College, whose long and diversified history is 
elsewhere outlined, under the leadership of President 
George E. Reed has established a law school, erected a 
commodious building, and increased the number of its 
students. 
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Syracuse University, one of the youngest, has accumu- 
lated property worth nearly $2,000,000, and has a thousand 
students. One of the most remarkable events of its history 
occurred under the administration of Chancellor Sims, and 
was the erection of the Crouse Memorial College, costing 
nearly $250,000. It was the gift of John Crouse, a citizen 
of Syracuse, a merchant, whose denominational affiliations 
were Presbyterian. Under the new impulse given by the 
election, as chancellor, of James R. Day, it is making rapid 
strides toward the fulfillment of the high thought of its 
founders. A thoroughly equipped law school has recently 
been established and the medical department reinforced. 

The University of Denver, which was opened as such 
in 1880, and was for nine years thereafter under the 
chancellorship of D. H. Moore, already has theological, 
medical, and law departments, and has been the recipient 
of many benefactions, among them the Chamberlain Ob- 
servatory and a handsome building, the Iliff School of 
Theology,—a gift of W. S. Iliff, an alumnus of the uni- 
versity, as a memorial of his father, John Wesley Iliff. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Iliff Warren has endowed the School of 
Theology with $100,000. 

Cornell College, in Iowa, was named for William W. 
Cornell, of New York City, a benefactor of the institution. 
William F. King, the president, was elected thirty-one 
years ago, after having. been acting president during the 
two preceding years, and the college enjoys the distinction 
of retaining its president longer than any other institution 
in Methodism has done. 

Allegheny College, Pennsylvania, the alma mater of 
Bishops Simpson and Kingsley, and of William McKinley, 
of Ohio, after vicissitudes in recent years, promises perma- 
nence and improvement under the energetic management 
of its president, William H. Crawford. 
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The Illinois Wesleyan University, whose president is 
W. H. Wilder, reported, in 1895, 1625 students, and this 
notwithstanding the fact that Hedding College in the same 
State, under J. G. Evans, is prosperous. 

Hamline University,*named for Bishop Hamline, who 
presented it with $25,000 as a foundation, has a fortunate 
location midway between Minneapolis and St. Paul, and, 
after many years of disaster, under the guidance of Presi- 
dent G. H. Bridgman and a sagacious board of trustees 
has for some years been advancing with steady steps to- 
ward the realization of the ideal of a liberal education 
under denominational supervision. 

Albion College, in Michigan, notwithstanding the tend- 
ency toward the vast university supported by the State, 
was never so prosperous as it now is under the manage- 
ment of President Fiske, who has been in charge of it for 
nineteen years. 

Lawrence University, at Appleton, Wis., derived its 
original impulse from a proposition made by the noted 
Amos Lawrence, of Boston, Mass., himself not a Methodist, 
to give $10,000, provided the Methodists of Wisconsin 
would raise an equal amount, to establish a college in that 
part of Wisconsin. The site of Appleton was then a wilder- 
ness; there was not a house for many miles, the building 
of the academic department being one of the first in the 
settlement. Its presidents have been eminent educators. 
Edward Cooke, who became favorably known as the first 
principal of Pennington Seminary, New Jersey (founded 
in 1839), was its first president; R. Z. Mason, George M. 
Steele, B. P. Raymond, and S. Plautz were his successors. 

The Central Tennessee College, under President Braden, 
at Nashville, has steadily gained until it is respected 
throughout the South. 

The U. S. Grant University, at Athens: and Chatta- 
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nooga, Tenn., formed by the union of a new institution 
with the East Tennessee University, was opened at Athens 
in 1865. The school of theology, already influential, 
the medical, pharmaceutical, and business colleges are at 
Chattanooga; the college, college preparatory, English, 
normal, and musical courses being conducted at Athens. 
Bishop I. W. Joyce is chancellor. 

Boston University has had the rare experience of having 
but one president in the entire course of its history, Wil- 
liam Fairfield Warren, whose plans have broadened even 
beyond the expectations of the founders and the resources 
furnished by later donors. Its law school has become 
renowned; its theological school is overcrowded, and all its 
departments are prospering, while several of its professors 
have united efficiency as instructors with wide reputations 
as authors, either in their specialties or in general literature. 

The Northwestern University prospered under the 
brief presidency of Dr. Fowler, and when he was elected 
editor of the “ Christian Advocate,” Joseph Cummings, 
who was chosen to succeed him, brought to it the results 
of his eighteen years’ experience in Wesleyan University ; 
and, aided by a corporation whose members were not only 
able to devise great things but willing to contribute liber- 
ally to their execution, it constantly expanded. At the 
death of President Cummings, the university departed 
from the prevailing custom and selected, to fill the va- 
cancy, a layman, Henry Wade Rogers, at that time dean 
of the law school of the University of Michigan. The 
number of students has continually increased, and new en- 
terprises are projected. 

Garrett Biblical Institute grew steadily in influence, 
under the presidencies of Ninde and Ridgaway, aided by 
a corps of professors of ability, among whom was the late 
professor of historical theology, Dr. Charles W. Bennett, 
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who produced a learned work on Christian archeology, 
the first on that subject which appeared on American 
soil. Upon the death of President Ridgaway, Professor 
Charles J. Little succeeded him, and the institution, with 
various changes already. made or in progress, is better 
adapted to its work than ever before. 

The Folts Mission Institute at Herkimer, N. Y., founded 
by Mr. and Mrs. George P. Folts by gifts in money and 
buildings amounting to more than $50,000, was opened 
September 13, 1893. It does not design to compete with 
the academy, college, or theological seminary, but, while 
offering special facilities to those who intend to be foreign 
or home missionaries, it aims to furnish the best oppor- 
tunities for all who propose to be Christian workers, 
whatever their field and whether or not they have been 
graduated from colleges. 

Within little more than a decade has come into existence, 
and reached a higher position than many prosperous in- 
stitutions have been able to attain in half a century, the 
Woman’s College of Baltimore. 

Many years ago a seminary was established within the 
bounds of the Baltimore Conference, but in an emergency, 
for the want of a few thousand dollars, it was sold to the 
Roman Catholics, with the effect of discouraging the con- 
ference. From time to time a canvassing committee was 
appointed, but nothing was accomplished. In 1882 John 
F. Goucher became a member of this committee, served 
one year, and subsequently maintained a close relation 
to it, finally becoming so much interested as to make 
the establishment of an institution for the education of 
women within the bounds of that conference one of 
the objects of his gifts in connection with the celebration 
of the one hundredth anniversary of the organization of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. It was proposed to 
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establish an ordinary conference seminary, and division 
of sentiment arose in the conference; but at its session 
in 1883 it decided to establish an institution of the first 
grade for the higher education of women. The con- 
ference manifested its sincerity by pledging $40,000, 
and during the succeeding year additional gifts swelled 
the amount to $200,000. Just before the session of 1884 
a board of trustees was organized, with E. G. Andrews, 
the resident bishop in Washington, as president. In 1885 
the Woman’s College of Baltimore was incorporated, and 
the first building and its site, the two valued at $165,000, 
were the gift of John F. Goucher. The college was 
opened in September, 1888. 

Since that time have been erected Bennett Hall, cost- 
ing $78,000, the Bennett Hall Annex, built at an outlay 
of $54,600, the Catharine Belle Hooper Hall, on which, 
with its furnishings, was expended $108,000, and four 
homes averaging $75,000 each, together with valuable 
additions to the grounds, making a property worth $868,- 
000; and an endowment of nearly $400,000 has been 
accumulated. The grounds cover six acres in the north- 
central section of the city, and the original plan contem- 
plates seventeen buildings. The gymnasium is one of the 
finest in the country. The president is John F. Goucher, 
and the college has about five hundred students. Consid- 
ered in connection with the amount of money contributed, 
the time in which the buildings were erected and furnished, 
the number of students, and the high rank universally ac- 
corded, it is the most extraordinary educational project that 
has arisen in Methodism in Europe or America. 

An institution designed to extend its influence beyond 
the limits of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and hoping 
to derive sympathy and support from all American Meth- 
odism, is the American University. Nearly fifty years 
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ago Bishops Simpson and Ames suggested the wisdom of 
establishing at the Capital, under the auspices of Ameri- 
can Methodism, an institution of the highest grade; from 
1880 to 1890 it was increasingly a subject of consideration, 
and when Bishop Hurst temoved from Buffalo to Washing- 
ton he became deeply interested in it. A site of ninety- 
two acres in the suburbs of Washington, the citizens of 
Washington subsequently furnishing the purchase price, 
$100,000 (now valued at not less than four times its cost), 
was secured on the 25th of January, 1890, by the payment 
of an option of $1000. In March a convention was held 
in the Metropolitan Church to promote its interests; on 
the 14th of April a letter and contribution were received 
from George Bancroft, the historian, and the 27th of that 
month was observed as University Sunday in the Methodist 
Episcopal churches of Washington. The bishops, at their 
spring meeting, approved the establishment of such a uni- 
versity, and in November of the same year a mass-meeting 
was held in Washington, at which a letter of approval and 
encouragement was read from President Harrison, and 
addresses were delivered by five of the bishops and 
others. 

The university was organized at a meeting in Washing- 
ton, May 28, 1891, and thirty-six trustees, a chancellor, 
secretary, and registrar were elected in August. Bishop 
Hurst, as chancellor, appealed to American Methodism for 
$10,000,000 for buildings and endowments. 

The General Conference of 1892 adopted the university, 
approved its trustees, and authorized an offering in Meth- 
odist Episcopal churches on Sunday the 16th of the fol- 
lowing October, “ provided that the endowment of the 
institution be not less than $5,000,000 over and above 
its present real estate before any department of the 
university shall be opened.’”’! Large gifts have been re- 
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ceived. A gentleman in Ohio in 1893 increased the en- 
dowment by the gift of $100,000; in 1894 a lady in New 
York gave more than $100,000 for the endowment of a 
professorship in history. The same year the university 
was indorsed and approved by the General Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and in 1895 $150,- 
ooo were subscribed by the trustees for a Hall of History, 
the corner-stone of which was laid October 21, 1896; also 
a promise was received from General J. Watts de Peyster, 
of New York, of funds for the erection of the Hall of 
Languages. 

The enterprise has been projected upon such a scale that 
many years will be required to complete it, but its com- 
pletion and adequate endowment are within the bounds of 
possibility ; and if, according to the plan, it is devoted 
exclusively to postgraduate work, it may become a true 
complement and culmination of that vast scheme of Ameri- 
can Methodist education through church codperation, to 
promote which the Methodist Episcopal Church has added 
$800,000 a year for thirty years to its property devoted to 
that work, which furnishes facilities for the 43,322 students 
reported at the close of the year 1895.1 

An educational system known as the Chautauqua move- 
ment, unique in the modern world, but finding its proto- 
type in the academic groves of ancient Greece, was founded 
by John H. Vincent in the discharge of his duty as corre- 
sponding secretary of the Sunday-school Union and Tract 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Convinced 
by observation and experience that Sunday-school teachers 
generally were imperfectly qualified for the responsible 
work, in 1874 a Sunday-school assembly was held at a 
place then known as Fair Point, on Chautauqua Lake, 


1 An official list of the colleges and universities under Methodist Episcopal 
auspices in the United States may be found in Appendix IV., volume ii. 
There are sixty classical seminaries, in addition to those in foreign lands. 
The church has twenty distinctively theological institutions. 
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New York, which consists of a beautiful grove on a pro- 
jecting point, the plan being that lectures should be de- 
livered upon appropriate subjects, and teachers stimulated 
to a study of the Scriptures and instructed in practical re- 
ligious training of children. 

From that beginning the idea has so expanded that 
volumes have been devoted to its exposition, and progres- 
sive men from all parts of the world have visited the 
United States for the purpose of studying it and repro- 
ducing in their own countries its essential features. Wil- 
liam R. Harper, president of the University of Chicago, 
in an article on John H. Vincent, “The Founder of the 
Chautauqua Movement,’’! has produced in a single para- 
graph a luminous condensation: “If the word ‘ Chautau- 
qua’ signified only the local Chautauqua, with its assembly, 
its Sunday-school normal, its schools of sacred literature, 
its schools of philosophy, ancient literature, modern litera- 
ture, mathematics, and science, its schools of physical 
culture, its schools of practical work in every line of effort, 
and its platform lectures given by men of every country 
and of highest position, the work would have been a 
great work and more than sufficient to secure a lasting 
fame. But it will be remembered that the local Chautau- 
qua is something small and insignificant when compared 
with the world-wide Chautauqua. When we recall the 
scores of Chautauqua assemblies throughout the United 
States, the Oxford summer meeting established on the 
basis of the Chautauqua idea, the hundreds of thousands 
of readers who have been connected with the Chautauqua 
Literary and Scientific Circle, the tens of thousands of 
homes into which a new light has penetrated as a result of 
the Chautauqua idea, the hundreds of thousands of books 
which have been bought and read by those who were eager 


1 The ‘‘ Outlook,”’ September 26, 1896. 
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for a learning which had been denied them, we obtain a 
faint conception of the meaning and significance of the 
term ‘ Chautauqua.’ ” 

In the Methodist Episcopal Church, prior to May 14, 
1889, there were five young people’s societies, each hav- 
ing its own name, aims, methods of work, and organiza- 
tion, and each striving to become the society for the whole 
church. It was everywhere felt that a union of the socie- 
ties would promote the interests of youth and of the church 
asa whole. A call was made by the Young People’s Meth- 
odist Alliance, the oldest and one of the largest, to all the 
societies to assemble at Cleveland, O. At this convention 
were present representatives of the Oxford League, the 
Young People’s Christian League, the Methodist Young 
People’s Union, the Young People’s Methodist Episcopal 
Alliance of the North Ohio Conference, and the Young 
People’s Methodist Alliance. After discussion and much 
prayer it was unanimously agreed that all existing societies 
be merged into one for the entire church, to be called the 
Epworth League and to be managed by a board of con- 
trol. An elaborate plan consisting of eight sections was 
adopted; the society was organized, and J. L. Hurlbut, 
corresponding secretary of the Sunday-school Union and 
Tract Society, was elected its corresponding secretary. 
The plan was subsequently submitted to the societies rep- 
resented, and accepted, which gave 900 local societies as 
a foundation. Six years later 14,719 chapters had been 
formed, with 3660 societies of Junior Epworth Leagues, 
and a membership of 1,250,000. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and the Meth- 
odist Church of Canada adopted the Epworth League, and 
the second international Convention was held June, 1895, 
at Chattanooga, Tenn. 

The General Conference adopted the League, conserved 
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its interests in every way, and made the presidents of Ep- 
worth League chapters eligible to a seat in the Quarterly 
Conferences. The “ Epworth Herald,” under the editor- 
ship of Joseph F. Berry, has reached a weekly circulation 
of one hundred thousand. 

The Board of Control is formed of a certain number of 
members appointed by the bishops, the others being elected 
by the General Conference districts. During Mayand June, 
1895, were enrolled more than eighteen hundred regular 
and junior chapters. The general secretary is E. A. Schell. 

A recent movement in the church is that known as the 
deaconess work. German Methodists had made much use 
of deaconesses, and the Mother House, in Frankfort, begun 
in 1874, and in 1876 having five deaconesses, by 1888 owned 
five large houses, with a clinical hospital, and kept ninety- 
nine deaconesses occupied. The Chicago Training-schoo\ 
for City, Home, and Foreign Missions was founded in 1885, 
and in June, 1887, a few women from this school were 
banded together for work under direction of the superin- 
tendent and principal. The Rock River Conference ad- 
dressed a memorial on the subject of deaconesses to the 
General Conference of 1888, and that of Bengal in India 
a petition for deaconesses to aid them in converting and 
edifying the inmates of the zenanas. The conference 
added to the Discipline a plan legalizing the establishment 
of such an office, and the Woman’s Home Missionary So- 
ciety found the new office preéminently adapted to its 
work, and has established deaconess homes in Baltimore, 
Brooklyn, Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Knoxville, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburg, Portland, Ore., San Francisco, and other 
places. The first to be opened was the Elizabeth Gamble 
Deaconess Home in Cincinnati; the New York Home and 


1 “* Missions and Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church,” 
vol. li., p. 337. 
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the Boston Home followed in 1889, and in 1890 six were 
organized.} 

The value of property in 1895 already invested in dea- 
coness work was $558,900, of which $173,700 belongs to 
the Woman’s Home Missionary Society. The number of 
deaconesses and probationers is 535. There are 7 dea- 
coness homes and 42 deaconesses in India, and 106 in 
Germany and Switzerland. According to the reports, in 
one year the deaconesses have made 138,794 visits, cared 
for 2062 sick persons at their homes, and two thirds as 
many more in hospitals.” 

The first Methodist Home for the Aged and Infirm was 
organized in Philadelphia, June 14, 1865, and according to 
the last available report has one hundred and three inmates; 
the second was established in Baltimore in 1868, and has 
sixty-three on its roll; the next in New York in 1878, which 
at the last report had nineteen men and ninety-five women. 
The Brooklyn Methodist Episcopal Home was incorporated 
May 10, 1883, dedicated May 18, 1889, and has rooms for 
sixty inmates. The Old People’s Home of the St. Louis 
German Conference was established in 1890 at Quincy, 
Ill., made possible by Charles Pfeiffer, who gave a build- 
ing and an acre of land. 

The interest in these homes is increasing, and the day 
will come when every city will open such a haven of rest, 
and in the smaller places provision be made for the care 
in private families of the worthy aged and infirm members 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Institutions for orphans or other unfortunate children 
began in the Methodist Episcopal Church by the establish- 
ment of the Five Points Mission in New York City in 1850, 
in which forty thousand children have been aided; and in 


1 ‘* Deaconesses,’’ by Lucy Rider Meyer (Cranston & Stowe), pp. 64-72. 
2 “ Methodist Year-book,”’ 1896, p. 102, A. B. Sanford, editor. 
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October, 1895, a fine building, costing $126,000 and now 
known as the Church of the People and Five Points Mis- 
sion, superseded the former inadequate structure. 

With this exception, German-American Methodists, as 
in several other important enterprises, were in advance of 
the rest of the church. They founded, in 1864, the Cen- 
tral Wesleyan Orphan Asylum, in Warrenton, Mo., and 
the German Methodist Orphan Asylum, at Berea, O. The 
former has fifty-five on its roll, and the latter one hun- 
dred and three. The Kelso Home, at Baltimore, Md., was 
founded by Thomas Kelso, Esq., who originated the idea 
and placed the Home upon a foundation by the gift of 
more than $100,000, $50,000 of which were expended in 
property ; it is without debt, and its income meets its ex- 
penses. 

The Methodist Episcopal Orphanage in Philadelphia was 
organized on December 2, 1878, by the wife of Bishop 
Simpson, and opened in January, 1879. It has twenty 
acres of ground, the gift of Colonel Joseph Bennett, who 
has made other large contributions. The value of the prop- 
erty is about $250,000, the endowment fund $100,000. 
It has one hundred and five inmates, and receives destitute 
children without regard to religious belief. 

St. Christopher’s Home was organized and opened in the 
city of New York. It now consists of a spacious mansion 
and five cottages on a tract of twelve acres at Dobbs Ferry, 
N. Y.. One of the cottages remains closed for lack of 
funds. It is supported by voluntary contributions, and its 
annual expenditures are about $18,000. At the last re- 
port it had under its care one hundred and thirty-nine 
boys and girls. 

The only orphanage west of the Rocky Mountains under 
the auspices of the church was opened at Fruitvale, Cal., 
January 1, 1892. It is named the Fred Finch Orphanage, 
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and has $18,000 worth of property, but receives some aid 
from the State. It has a capacity for one hundred and 
twenty children, and at the last report had ninety-five and 
was out of debt. 

The Watts De Peyster Industrial School and Home, 
under the management of the New York Conference 
branch of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society, is situ- 
ated at Tivoli, N. Y. The estimated value of its property, 
which was the gift of General De Peyster, is $60,000. It 
aims to instruct girls in domestic work and to give them 
mental and moral training until they are eighteen years of 
age. 
The Epworth Children’s Home, of Chicago, was founded 
in 1893 by Adelaide Abbott. It accommodates twenty- 
five, and in the brief period of its existence over one hun- 
dred and thirty children have been turned away for lack 
of room. 

The ‘ Christian Advocate” of January 27, 1881, in an 
editorial entitled ‘‘ Methodism and Charitable Institutions,” 
said: “ The time has come when the Methodist Episcopal 
Church should turn its attention to providing charitable 
foundations. It is to-day without a hospital, a bed in a 
hospital, a dispensary, etc. . . . We are far behind other 
leading Protestant churches in respect to charitable insti- 
tutions. . . . Now that we have supplied ourselves with 
schools, colleges, theological seminaries, missionary, Church 
Extension, and Freedmen’s Aid societies, is it not time 
that somewhere we built an asylum or a hospital?” 

It was stated that St. Luke’s Protestant Episcopal 
Hospital had treated eight hundred* and eighty-three 
Methodists, and the Presbyterian Hospital, during the 
preceding year, thirty-four of that denomination. The 
closing sentences of the editorial were: “ We have built 
churches for ourselves and our families. Would it not be 
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well for us soon to build something for all mankind? Shall 
Romanism seem to be truer to the benevolent side of the 
gospel than we are?” It was hoped that these words 
would lead to the beginning in a small way of a Metho- 
dist Episcopal general hospital in Brooklyn or New York. 
Within a few days George I. Seney, son of the Rev. 
Robert Seney, one of the earliest Methodist preachers 
who received a collegiate education, said to the editor, 
“T approve the sentiments expressed in your paper as to 
the duty of the Methodist Episcopal Church to give more 
attention to organized charity, and believing that the time 
has fully come for us, in addition to building churches 
and endowing educational institutions, to do our share in 
hospital work, I offer you as a site sixteen eligible lots in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., valued at $40,000, and $100,000 in cash 
toward the establishment and erection of a hospital—the 
institution to be a Methodist general hospital, but open to 
Jew and Gentile, Protestant and Catholic, heathen and in- 
fidel, on the same terms.”’ 

Before there was time to announce the offer, this philan- 
thropist addressed a letter to the editor as follows: 


“MY DEAR SIR: I have read with great interest the 
two pamphlets you left with me. You may make my 
subscription $200,000 instead of $100,000. 

“Very sincerely yours, 
“ GEORGE I.-SENEY.” 


This amount was by him increased to $410,000 in prop- 
erty and money, and at the same time he was making 
many other gifts to benevolent and educational institutions. 
Subsequently he met with unexpected financial embarrass- 
ments, but after he had recuperated to some extent he 
exhibited his interest in the hospital by further contribu- 
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tions, and until his death declared that he had derived 
more pleasure from those gifts than from any others. This 
institution, whose legal title is the ‘“‘ Methodist Episcopal 
Hospital in the City of Brooklyn, N. Y.,” was opened for 
the reception of patients December 15, 1887. The value 
of its property is $800,000, besides an accumulated 
endowment fund of more than $212,000, included in 
which are thirty-five beds endowed by gifts of $5000 for 
each. No distinction of race or religion is allowed, and 
more than ten thousand patients have been treated. 
Admissions turn upon these questions: Is the case suitable 
for a general hospital, and is there room? When the 
buildings are completed it is expected there will be 
accommodations for two hundred and fifty. 

About four months after Mr. Seney made his gift, 
Scott Stewart, M.D., of Philadelphia, died, bequeathing 
his residuary estate for the establishment of a Methodist 
hospital in that city. It was incorporated February 14, 
1885, and opened April 21, 1892. It has six buildings in 
use, and its property, including endowments, represents 
$5 70,000. 

The hospital in Portland, Ore., was incorporated in 
1887, and has assets amounting to about $100,000. 

The Elizabeth Gamble Deaconess Home and Christ’s 
Hospital, the gift of the Gamble family, was opened in 
Cincinnati in 1888; five years later it was removed to 
Mount Auburn, a suburb, and now has property valued at 
$100,000. Only deaconesses are employed as nurses. 

Wesley Hospital, in Chicago, Ill., the work of which is 
largely surgical, is seven years old, and, like the Brooklyn 
and Philadelphia hospitals, it maintains a training-school 
for nurses. 

The Methodist Episcopal Hospital at Omaha, Neb., was 
organized May 28, 1891, in connection with the Deaconess 
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Home, and contains thirty beds. It is prosperous, but has 
not yet accumulated endowments or any considerable 
property. 

The Asbury Methodist Hospital and Rebecca Deaconess 
Home, of Minneapolis, ‘Minn., was opened September 1, 
1892. It occupies a large brick building valued at $35,000, 
and has a capacity of fifty-three beds. During the last two 
years it has treated 821 hospital cases, and 3921 patients in 
the free dispensary under the charge of deaconesses, besides 
answering a large number of ambulance calls; it publishes 
a quarterly called the ‘‘ Hospital and Home Messenger.” 

The Kansas Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church sustains Bethany Hospital, in Kansas City, Kan. 
It was opened in May, 1892, in a rented building, but now 
has a property valued at $11,000. It issues the 
“ Bethany Visitor,’ a monthly, is the only Protestant hos- 
pital in Kansas, and treated three hundred patients during 
the past year. 

The Deaconess Home and Hospital of St. Louis, Mo., 
began its work September 7, 1892. It has but sixteen 
beds, and during 1895 treated seventy-five patients, of 
whom thirty-one paid nothing or an insignificant amount. 

The Sibley Memorial Hospital, Washington, D. C., 
erected by a gift from W. J. Sibley, will accommodate 
twenty patients. It was opened March 25, 1895, and is 
connected with the National Training-school for Mission- 
aries and the Deaconess Home; all are under the direction 
of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society. 

The New England Deaconess Hospital, under the di- 
rection of the New England Deaconess Home and Train- 
ing-school, was declared, on January 1, 1896, ready to 
receive patients. Immediately adjoining the home! a 


1 For additional particulars concerning hospitals and other enterprises, 
sce ‘‘ Methodist Year-book,” 1896. 
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house of seventeen rooms, on Massachusetts Avenue, has 
been purchased and thoroughly fitted for hospital pur- 
poses. 

This philanthropic movement is destined to spread until 
every large city in the Union will contain such a hospital, 
and it will be recognized that, though Methodists entered 
upon this phase of beneficent activity later than most 
other religious bodies, their zeal and liberality have been 
stimulated by that fact. 


CHAPTER X41; 
ACHIEVEMENTS AND OUTLOOK. 


THE early history of American Methodism is a record 
of toil, hardship, self-denial, frugality, and intense devo- 
tion; abstinence was required from all forms of dissipa- 
tion, from every amusement of an evil or absorbing nature, 
and from worldly display. Systematic giving was the 
rule, and all the pecuniary resources of the church were 
utilized. The conversion of souls was the principal object. 
Special attention was given to the poor and to children 
and youth, and total abstinence from intoxicating liquors 
was enforced, until no body of Christians, except the 
Society of Friends, was so universally temperate and so 
generally abstinent. 

The divisions in Methodism arose from causes which in 
all ages have produced ecclesiastical controversy, and 
which, with the decline of genuine unity and individual 
devotion, lead to rupture when not suppressed by force, 
or to external decay unless the church is sustained by the 
state, and to infidelity and immorality in large. degree 
where the outward forms of religion are maintained by 
endowments or taxation; namely, differences of judgment 
concerning discipline, ceremony, and doctrine, and, more 
potent than all, the personal ambitions of men who when 
disappointed become imbittered, or when successful grow 
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All these causes, except radical divergencies of doctrine, 
can be traced in the development of American Methodism. 

Yet it has nearly five millions of communicants in the 
United States alone, the vast majority of whom have been 
received by conversion. The influence which has led 
so great a multitude to affiliate with Methodism is the 
power of the fundamental principles of Christianity as 
taught and preached by it, the attractiveness of its ser- 
vices, and the hand-to-hand conflicts waged by pastors 
and people against the powers of darkness. 

By its stimulus and example it has powerfully affected 
other religious bodies, with resulting modifications in their 
spirit and methods in preaching, singing, exhortation, lay 
cooperation, and revivals. By the number of attendants at 
other churches who were converted among Methodists and 
returned to their former associations carrying this spirit, 
and by the countless revivals kindled by their zeal which 
have spread through entire communities, much has been 
contributed to the vitality, and consequently to the per- 
manent growth, of other religious denominations. Minis- 
ters who have changed their views and entered other 
Christian churches, carrying with them the peculiar zeal 
and working plans of Methodism, have contributed a simi- 
lar influence, which a large proportion of those who have 
been the subjects of it have gladly acknowledged. 

It is proper that Methodism should render such contri- 
butions, since it owes so much of spiritual impulse to the 
Moravians, derived its liturgy from the Church of Eng- 
land, was trained in analysis and argumentation in the con- 
flicts made necessary by the stalwart resistance of the 
Calvinistic bodies to what they supposed to be its danger- 
ous departures from sound doctrine, and after invading 
New England was liberalized by the democratic spirit of 
its Congregational form of government, and prevented by 
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the intellectual vigor and ceaseless activity of the Ameri- 
can Baptists from placing too strong a reliance upon a 
sacramentarian view of the baptism of infants. 

As Methodism has grown in wealth, and its educational 
enterprises have modified the views and refined the tastes 
and manners of its people, immigration from other reli- 
gious denominations through marriage has increased ; and 
the growth of the spirit of Christian unity has operated in 
the same direction, until within the past quarter of a cen- 
tury the separating walls of denominations have become 
less and less palpable. 

Prophecy is beyond the sphere of the historian, but his 
domain extends to the utmost margin of the present. 

Whether there are marked tendencies to organic union 
of the different branches of Methodism is a question diffi- 
cult to détermine. Addresses, however fervent, upon 
complimentary occasions indicate little; often, indeed, 
they are followed by reaction. Gladstone, whose all-in- 
clusive genius irradiates if it does not illuminate every 
subject, has recently said: 

“Religious controversies do not, like bodily wounds, 
heal by the genial force of nature. If they do not pro- 
ceed to gangrene and to mortification, at least they tend 
to harden into fixed facts, to incorporate themselves with 
law, character, and tradition, nay, even with language; so 
that at last they take rank among the data and presuppo- 
sitions of common life, and are thought as inexpugnable 
as the rocks of an iron-bound coast. <A poet of ours de- 
scribes the sharp and total severance of two early friends: 

‘They parted, ne’er to meet again, 
But never either found another 
To free the hollow heart from paining. 
They stood aloof, the scars remaining, 


Like cliffs which had been rent asunder; 
A dreary sea now rolls between.’ ” 
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Certainly among American Methodists the scars grow 
less and less visible, the tides now frequently cover the 
cliffs. The spirit of fraternity is generally manifest; bro- 
therly kindness is of near kin to unity, and organic union 
may be safely left to the further evolution of experience. 

The deeper question is, Has Methodism lost to a dan- 
gerous degree its original vital impulse? No attention 
need be paid to ecclesiastical pessimists who allege that 
every departure from the past shows a tendency in the 
wrong direction. Methodism as represented by many of 
its early converts had defects of theory and practice which 
denominational pride or amiability has often covered with 
the veil of charity or forgetfulness; but as the Master re- 
buked the disciples for not discerning the signs of the 
times, there is always a place for self-examination of the 
individual and devout consideration of the state of the 
church. The history of Christianity shows that the time 
when such heart-searchings should be made is when the 
distinction between the world and the church is faintly 
marked, and transitions are so easy and frequent as not to 
attract attention, and when luxury waits upon liberality. 

The founders of Methodism had no enterprises that were 
not distinctly subordinate to the conversion of men and 
their spiritual training. Now its enterprises are many 
and complex, often pervaded by a distinctly secular ele- 
ment, which contends constantly with the spiritual. Yet 
the flames of pure devotion burn upon many an altar, 
accessions by conversion are numerous, many preachers 
deliver truth in the power of the Holy Ghost, and every 
society contains those who cry continually, “Wilt Thou 
not revive us again, that Thy people may rejoice in Thee?” 

All these institutions can be rendered tributary to the 
great work for which Methodism was established. If the 
seminaries, colleges, and universities retain the spirit of 
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evangelical piety and the peculiar fervor of Methodism; if 
the Book Concerns give to spiritual religion and sound 
doctrine the chief place in their publications; if the mis- 
sionary societies shall more and more base the duty and 
privilege of giving not Dpon influences that appeal to pride 
or personal ambition, but upon the needs of the world and 
the allegiance of the church to Christ; if the Society for 
Church Extension shall seek to promote not extravagant 
architecture, but the most hygienic, commodious, and at- 
tractive churches; if all analogous organizations shall re- 
member that to make men wise for this world only is to 
do them irreparable damage; and if the Sunday-schools 
and Epworth League shall train young people to pray, 
to exhort, to spread the news of salvation wherever they 
go, these enterprises will all promote the original purposes 
of Methodism, as Wesley’s zeal was not diminished by his 
philanthropy, or by his interest in the dissemination of 
learning. 

Eight years before the death of that man of both 
worlds, burning with zeal for God and humanity, having 
seen the scattered Methodists of the United States or- 
ganized by his direction into an episcopal church, he wrote 
in London a brief essay entitled ‘‘ Thoughts on Metho- 
dism.”’ The solemn words of his opening paragraph may 
fitly close this record of the intervening period: 

“YT am not afraid that the people called Methodists 
should ever cease to exist either in Europe or America; 
but I am afraid lest they should only exist as a dead sect, 
having the form of religion without the power; and this 
undoubtedly will be the case unless they hold fast the 
doctrine, spirit, and discipline with which they first set 
out.” 
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APPENDIX 1.1 


GENERAL RULES OF THE UNITED SOCIETIES. 
[As originally prepared by the signers. ] 


1. IN the latter end of the year 1739, eight or ten per- 
sons came to me in London, who appeared to be deeply 
convinced of sin and earnestly groaning for redemption. 
They desired (as did two or three more the next day) that 
I would spend some time with them in prayer, and advise 
them how to flee from the wrath to come, which they saw 
continually hanging over their heads. That we might 
have more time for this great work, I appointed a day 
when they might all come together, which from thence- 
forward they did every week, namely, on Thursday, in 
the evening. To these, and as many more as desired to 
join with them (for their number increased daily), I gave 
those advices, from time to time, which I judged most 
needful for them; and we always concluded our meeting 
with prayer suited to their several necessities. 

2. This was the rise of the United Society, first in 
London, and then in other places. Such a society is no 
1 See vol. i., p. 103. 
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other than ‘a company of men having the form and seek- 
ing the power of godliness, united in order to pray to- 
gether, to receive the word of exhortation, and to watch 
over one another in love, that they may help each other to 
work out their salvation.” 

3. That it may the more easily be discerned whether 
they are indeed working out their own salvation, each soci- 
ety is divided into smaller companies, called classes, accord- 
ing to their respective places of abode. There are about 
twelve persons in every class, one of whom is styled the 
leader. It is his business (1) To see each person in his 
class once a week at least, in order to inquire how their 
souls prosper; to advise, reprove, comfort, or exhort, as 
occasion may require; to receive what they are willing to 
give toward the relief of the poor. (2) To meet the min- 
ister and stewards of the society once a week, in order to 
inform the minister of any that are sick, or of any that 
walk disorderly and will not be reproved; to pay to the 
stewards what they have received of their several classes 
in the week preceding; and to show their account of what 
each person has contributed. 

4. There is only one condition previously required in 
those who desire admission into these societies—a desire 
“to flee from the wrath to come, to be saved from their 
sins’’: but wherever this is really fixed in the soul it will 
be shown by its fruits. It is therefore expected of all who 
continue therein that they should continue to evidence 
their desire of salvation: 

First, by doing no harm, by avoiding evil in every 
kind; especially that which is most generally practiced : 
such is the taking the name of God in vain; the profan- 
ing the day of the Lord, either by doing ordinary work 
thereon, or by buying or selling; drunkenness, buying or 
selling spirituous liquors, or drinking them, unless in cases 
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of extreme necessity; fighting, quarreling, brawling; 
brother going to law with brother; returning evil for evil, 
or railing for railing; the using many words in buying or 
selling ; the buying or selling uncustomed goods; the giv- 
ing or taking things on usury, that is, unlawful interest; 
uncharitable or unprofitable conversation, particularly 
speaking evil of magistrates or of ministers; doing to 
others as we would not they should do unto us; doing 
what we know is not for the glory of God, as the “ put- 
ting on of gold or costly apparel,” the taking such diver- 
sions as cannot be used in the name of the Lord Jesus, the 
singing those songs, or reading those books, which do not 
tend to the knowledge or love of God; softness and need- 
less self-indulgence; laying up treasures upon earth; 
borrowing without a probability of paying; or taking up 
goods without a probability of paying for them. 

5. It is expected of all who continue in these societies 
that they should continue to evidence their desire of sal- 
vation : 

Secondly, by doing good, by being in every kind mer- 
ciful after their power; as they have opportunity, doing 
good of every possible sort, and as far as is possible to all 
men: to their bodies, of the ability which God giveth, by 
giving food to the hungry, by clothing the naked, by visit- 
ing or helping them that are sick or in prison; to their 
souls by instructing, reproving, or exhorting all that they 
have any intercourse with; trampling under foot that en- 
thusiastic doctrine of devils, that ‘‘ we are not to do good 
unless our heart be free to it”; by doing good especially 
to them that are of the household of faith, or groaning so 
to be; employing them preferably to others; buying one 
of another; helping each other in business, and so much 
the more because the world will love its own, and them 
only; by all possible diligence and frugality, that the 
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gospel be not blamed; by running with patience the race 
that is set before them, “ denying themselves, and taking 
up their cross daily ;”” submitting to bear the reproach of 
Christ, to be as the filth.and offscouring of the world; and 
looking that men should “say all manner of evil of them 
falsely for the Lord’s sake.” 

6. It is expected of all who desire to continue in these 
societies that they should continue to evidence their desire 
of salvation : 

Thirdly, by attending upon all the ordinances of God. 
Such are the public worship of God; the ministry of the 
Word, either read or expounded; the Supper of the Lord; 
family and private prayer; searching the Scriptures; and 
fasting, or abstinence. 

7. These are the general rules of our societies ; all which 
we are taught of God to observe, even in his written 
word, the only rule and the sufficient rule both of our 
faith and practice. And all these, we know, his Spirit 
writes on every truly awakened heart. If there be any 
among us who observe them not, who habitually break 
any of them, let it be made known unto them who watch 
over that soul as they that must give an account. We 
will admonish him of the error of his ways; we will bear 
with him for a season; but then if he repent not he hath 
no more place among us. We have delivered our own 
souls, 

JOHN WESLEY, 

May 1, 1743. CHARLES WESLEY. 


APPENDIX II! 


REPORT OF THE COMMTITEE RELATIVE TO THE REGU- 
LATING AND PERPETUATING GENERAL CON- 
FERENCES IN THE GENERAL CONFER- 

ENCE OF 1808. 

[As printed in the ‘‘ Journal.’’] 


1. THE General Conference shall be composed of dele- 
gates from the Annual Conferences. 

2. The delegates shall be chosen by ballot, without de- 
bate, in the Annual Conferences respectively, in the last 
meeting of conference previous to the meeting of the 
General Conference. 

3. Each Annual Conference respectively shall have a 
right to send seven elders, members of their conference, 
as delegates to the General Conference. 

4. Each Annual Conference shall have a right to send 
one delegate, in addition to the seven, for every ten mem- 
bers belonging to such conference over and above fifty. 
So that if there be sixty members they shall send eight ; if 
seventy they shall send nine; and so on in proportion. 

5. The General Conference shall meet on the first day 
of May, in the year of our Lord eighteen hundred and 
twelve; and thenceforward on the first day of May once 
in four years perpetually, at such place or places as shall 
be fixed on by the General Conference from time to time. 

6. At all times, when the General Conference is met, it 


1 See vol. i., p. 399. 
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shall take two thirds of the whole number of delegates to 
form a quorum. 

7. One of the original superintendents shall preside in 
the General Conference; but in case no general superin- 
tendent be present, the General Conference shall chocse a 
president pro tem. 

8. The General Conference shall have full powers to 
make rules, regulations, and canons for our church, under 
the following limitations and restrictions, viz. :— 

The General Conference shall not revoke, alter, or change 
our Articles of Religion, nor establish any new standards 
of doctrine. 

They shall not lessen the number of seven delegates 
from each Annual Conference, nor allow of a greater num- 
ber from any Annual Conference than is provided in the 
fourth paragraph of this section. 

They shall not change or alter any part or rule of our 
government, so as to do away episcopacy, or to destroy 
the plan of our itinerant general superintendency. 

They shall not revoke or change the general rules of our 
united societies. 

They shall not do away the privileges of our ministers 
or preachers of trial by a committee, and of an appeal; 
neither shall they do away the privileges of our members 
of trial before the society or by a committee, of an appeal. 

They shall not appropriate the produce of the Book 
Concern or of the Charter Fund to any purpose other than 
for the benefit of the traveling, superannuated, super- 
numerary, and worn-out preachers, their wives, widows, 
and children. 

Provided, nevertheless, that upon the joint recommen- 
dation of all the Annual Conferences, then a majority of 
two thirds of the General Conference succeeding shall 
suffice to alter any of the above restrictions. 


APPENDIX, Ii 


REPORT OF THE “COMMITTEE OF NINE.” 


€ 


{On plan for ‘‘ mutual and friendly division of the church.’’] 


WHEREAS, A declaration has been presented to this 
General Conference, with the signatures of fifty-one dele- 
gates of the body, from thirteen Annual Conferences in 
the slave-holding States, representing that, for various 
reasons enumerated, the object and purposes of the Chris- 
tian ministry and church organization cannot be success- 
fully accomplished by them under the jurisdiction of this 
General Conference as now constituted; and, 

WHEREAS, In the event of a separation, a contingency 
to which the declaration asks attention as not improbable, 
we esteem it the duty of this General Conference to meet 
the emergency with Christian kindness and the strictest 
equity ; therefore, 

Resolved, by the delegates of the several Annual Con- 
ferences in General Conference assembled, 

1. That, should the delegates from the Conferences in 
the slave-holding States find it necessary to unite in a dis- 
tinct ecclesiastical connection, the following rule shall be 
observed with regard to the northern boundary of such 
connection :—All the societies, stations, and Conferences 
adhering to the Church in the South, by a vote of the 

1 See vol. ii., p. 90. 
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majority of the members of said societies, stations, and 
Conferences, shall remain under the unmolested pastoral 
care of the Southern Church; and the ministers of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church shall in no wise attempt to 
organize churches or societies within the limits of the 
Church South, nor shall they attempt to exercise any pas- 
toral oversight therein; it being understood that the min- 
istry of the South reciprocally observe the same rule in 
relations to stations, societies, and Conferences adhering, 
by vote of a majority, to the Methodist Episcopal Church ; 
Provided also that this rule shall apply only to societies, 
stations, and Conferences bordering on the line of division, 
and not to interior charges, which shall in all cases be left 
to the care of that church within whose territory they are 
situated. 

2. That ministers, local and traveling, of every grade 
and office in the Methodist Episcopal Church, may, as 
they prefer, remain in that church, or without blame at- 
tach themselves to the Church South. 

3. Resolved, by the delegates of all the Annual Con- 
ferences in General Conference assembled, That we rec- 
ommend to all the Annual Conferences, at their first 
approaching sessions, to authorize a change of the Sixth 
Restrictive Article, so that the first clause shall read thus: 
“They shall not appropriate the produce of the Book 
Concern nor of the Chartered Fund to any purpose other 
than for the benefit of the traveling, supernumerary, su- 
perannuated, and worn-out preachers, their wives, widows, 
and children, and to such other purposes as may be de- 
termined upon by the votes of two thirds of the members 
of the General Conference.” 

4. That whenever the Annual Conferences, by a vote 
of three fourths of all their members, voting on the third 
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resolution, shall have concurred in the recommendation to 
alter the Sixth Restrictive Article, the Agents at New 
York and Cincinnati shall, and they are hereby authorized 
and directed to deliver over to any authorized agent or 
appointee of the Church South, should one be authorized, 
all notes and book accounts against the ministers, church- 
members, or citizens within its boundaries, with authority 
to collect the same for the sole use of the Southern Church ; 
and that said Agents also convey to the aforesaid agent or 
appointee of the South all the real estate, and assign to 
him all the property, including presses, stock, and all 
right and interests connected with the printing establish- 
ments at Charleston, Richmond, and Nashville, which now 
belong to the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

5. That when the Annual Conferences shall have ap- 
proved the aforesaid change in the Sixth Restrictive 
Article, there shall be transferred to the above agent of 
the Southern Church so much of the capital and produce 
of the Methodist Book Concern as will, with the notes, 
book accounts, presses, etc., mentioned in the last resolu- 
tion, bear the same proportion to the whole property of 
said Concern that the traveling preachers in the Southern 
Church shall bear to all the traveling ministers of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church; the division to be made on 
the basis of the number of traveling preachers in the forth- 
coming Minutes. 

6. That the above transfer shall be in the form of an- 
nual payments of $25,000 per annum, and specifically in 
stock of the Book Concern and in Southern notes and ac- 
counts due the establishment, and accruing after the first 
transfer mentioned above; and until the payments are 
made the Southern Church shall share in all the net profits 
of the Book Concern in the proportion that the amount 
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due them, or in arrears, bears to all the property of the 
Concern. 

7. That Nathan Bangs, George Peck, and James B. Fin- 
ley be, and they are hereby, appointed commissioners to 
act in concert with the same number of commissioners 
appointed by the Southern organization (should one be 
formed), to estimate the amount which will fall due to the 
South by the preceding rule, and to have full power to 
carry into effect the whole arrangement proposed with 
regard to the division of property, should the separation 
take place. And if by any means a vacancy occurs in 
this board of commissioners the Book Committee at New 
York shall fill that vacancy. 

8. That whenever any agents of the Southern Church 
are clothed with legal authority or corporate power to act 
in the premises, the Agents at New York are hereby au- 
thorized and directed to act in concert with said Southern 
agents, so as to give the provisions of these resolutions a 
legally binding force. 

g. That all the property of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in meeting-houses, parsonages, colleges, schools, 
Conference funds, cemeteries, and of every kind within the 
limits of the Southern organization, shall be forever free 
from any claim set up on the part of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, so far as this resolution can be of force in 
the premises. 

10. That the church so formed in the South shall have 
a common property in all the copyrights in possession of 
the Book Concerns in New York and Cincinnati at the time 
of the settlement by the commissioners. 

11. That the Book-Agents at New York be directed to 
make such compensation to the Conferences South for their 
dividend from the Chartered Fund as the commissioners 
to be provided for shall agree upon. 
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12. That the bishops be respectfully requested that that 
part of this report requiring the action of the Annual Con- 
ferences be laid before them as soon as possible, beginning 
with the New York Conference. 

The names of the committee were: Robert Paine, chair- 
man, Glexen Filmore, Peter Akers, Nathan Bangs, Thomas 
Crowder, Thomas B. Sargent, William Winans, Leonidas 
L. Hamline, James Porter. 
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